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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATION 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE  object  of  this  book  is  to  bring  home  to 


the  people  of  Great  Britain  a sense  of  the 
danger  of  neglecting  the  physical  condition  of  the 
nations  children.  These  will  form  the  future  British 
people ; and  upon  their  condition  and  capacity  will 
depend  not  only  the  happiness  of  our  own  country 
but  also  the  influence  of  our  Empire  in  the  world. 
No  proper  development  of  either  their  character  or 
intelligence  is  possible  unless  their  bodies  are  cared 
for  first ; until  this  is  done  education,  religious, 
moral,  or  intellectual,  is  an  impossibility.  It  is  true, 
as  continually  asserted  by  those  who  desire  to 
renounce  public  responsibility,  that  the  duty  of 
bringing  up  children  rests  in  the  first  instance  with 
their  parents  ; but  it  does  not  stop  there ; the  State 
has  duties  also  : it  is  under  obligations,  first,  to 
see  that  the  rights  of  children  are  not  ignored 
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or  violated  by  their  parents;  secondly,  to  give  all 
possible  help,  by  advice  and  otherwise,  to  parents  in 
fulfilling  their  obligations  ; and,  thirdly,  to  perform 
the  parental  duties  itself  where,  from  death  or 
incapacity,  the  natural  parents  fail.  It  is  between 
birth  and  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  that  the 
physical  character  is  fixed  for  life,  and  it  is  mainly 
during  this  period  that  this  book  will  discuss  the 
condition  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  nation’s 
children,  and  will  inquire  what  has  been,  what  can 
be,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  to  promote  their 
growth  into  healthy  and  intelligent  men  and 
women. 


Reasons  for  Interference 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
preliminary  discussion  of  the  philosophic  grounds 
which  justify,  and  limit,  interference  with  individual 
liberty.  The  right  of  the  community  to  regulate 
health  is  in  practice  conceded.  The  doctrine  of 
leaving  matters  to  take  their  course  is  still  occa- 
sionally invoked  in  opposition  to  some  distasteful 
proposal  of  a particular  reform  ; but  such  an  argu- 
ment has  nowadays  little  practical  weight.  Our 
laws  have  already  in  so  many  instances  prescribed 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  men,  women,  and 
children  for  the  preservation  of  physical  health,  that 
any  reform  now  proposed  can  claim  consideration 
on  its  own  merits,  and  cannot  be  dismissed 
summarily  by  an  appeal  to  general  principles  of 
individual  liberty  and  independence.  It  will,  how- 
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ever,  be  useful  to  consider  shortly  in  this  preliminary 
chapter  some  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  which 
the  action  of  the  community  in  regard  to  public 
health  has  proceeded  in  actual  practice,  and  the 
motives  which  have  impelled  the  State  to  recognise 
rights  and  create  obligations  between  itself  and  in- 
dividual citizens. 

Public  Safety 

Public  safety  was  the  first  ground  on  which 
authority  intervened  to  protect  public  health. 
When  the  plague  and  the  small-pox  spared  neither 
noblemen  nor  kings,  when  the  jail-fever,  bred 
among  the  misery  of  the  prisoners,  took  the  lives 
of  judges  and  counsel,  it  was  time  for  the  adminis- 
trators of  government,  who  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  English  history  have  belonged  to  the 
well-to-do  classes,  to  bestir  themselves  and  grapple 
with  the  danger  at  its  source.  A series  of  laws 
having  this  object  in  view  has  been  gradually 
adopted  ; and  nobody  will  now  dispute  the  general 
proposition,  that  society  has  the  right  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  to  deal  with  his  own  body 
as  he  likes,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
him  becoming  a source  of  disease  or  physical  danger 
to  the  community.  About  the  moral  expediency  of 
suppressing  a 'disease,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  means 
prescribed  by  law  for  that  end,  controversy  may 
still  rage  in  certain  cases.  The  effort  made  by 
Government  some  forty  years  ago  to  mitigate  the 
widespread  mischief  caused  to  the  health  of  the 
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people  by  a certain  class  of  contagious  diseases 
proved  entirely  abortive,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  discontinued.  But  the  opponents  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  did  not  deny  the  general 
right  of  interference  by  public  authority;  their 
objection  was  based  on  two  grounds  : first,  that  for 
moral  reasons  the  disease  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  inspection  and  compulsory  hospital 
treatment  ; and,  secondly,  that  the  measures  adopted 
were  not  proved  to  be  efficacious.  In  quite  recent 
legislation  a novel  principle  of  a somewhat  similar 
kind  has  been  introduced  ; the  individual  himself  is 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  expediency  of  remedies 
prescribed  by  law,  and  can  exempt,  not  himself, 
but  his  child,  from  their  operation,  by  declaring 
that  he  “conscientiously”  objects  to  them.  This 
principle  has  so  far  been  confined  to  vaccination 
and  small-pox.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  regard  to 
that  particular  disease  and  that  particular  remedy 
that  consciences  seem  liable  to  be  perturbed.  The 
most  ardent  anti-vaccinator  does  not  object  to  an 
injection  of  antitoxin  if  his  child  is  suffering  from 
diphtheria.  But  if  the  principle  that  conscience  is 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  remedies  of  the  physician 
were  logically  extended,  it  would  render  all  attempts 
on  the  part  of  public  authority  to  suppress  disease 
abortive. 


Public  Economy 

The  second  reason  for  the  care  of  public  health 
to  which  I shall  refer  is  economy — economy,  not  for 
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the  individual,  but  for  the  State  itself.  Epidemics 
in  particular  are  not  only  dangerous,  they  are  also 
very  expensive,  and  inflict  a serious  pecuniary  loss 
on  the  whole  people.  But  although  the  economy 
of  suppressing  infectious  disease  is  not  controverted, 
there  is  much  difference  as  to  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  regulations  under  which  public 
expenditure  should  be  incurred  for  that  purpose. 
The  duty  of  caring  for  the  public  health  is  divided 
among  many  departments  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ; and  the  local  administration  is  confided  to 
two  separate  bodies,  the  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  which  in  towns  is  the 
Municipal  Council.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
views  of  these  two  local  bodies  upon  what  is 
economy  are  sometimes  in  conflict.  The  Sanitary 
Authority,  which  has  to  provide  out  of  the  rates  the 
cost  of  stamping  out  epidemics,  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  economic  advantage  of  dealing  promptly  with 
their  first  beginning.  Their  officers  urge  the  poorer 
classes,  amongst  whom  infectious  disease  is  generally 
in  the  first  instance  propagated,  to  send  for  the 
doctor  on  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  which 
lead  them  to  suspect  infectious  disease  in  their 
children.  But  the  relieving  officers,  upon  whom 
it  is  impressed  by  most  Boards  of  Guardians  that 
application  for  medical  aid  is  an  ugly  symptom  of 
pauperism  to  be  at  once  sternly  repressed,  invoke 
all  the  deterrents  at  their  command,  to  frighten  the 
parents  from  following  the  advice  of  the  sanitary 
officers.  Medical  relief  is  given  on  loan  ; the  debt 
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so  incurred  hangs  as  a load  on  the  struggling  family  ; 
the  debtor  is  harassed  by  applications  to  pay  instal- 
ments. If  this  involved  a mere  curtailment  of  beer 
and  tobacco,  it  might  not  be  so  objectionable,  but 
the  money  is  often  of  necessity  wrung  from  the 
scanty  nourishment  of  a half-starved  wife  and 
children.  The  exigence  of  the  relieving  officer  is 
by  many  Boards  of  Guardians  stimulated  by  an 
allowance  of  20  per  cent,  or  so  out  of  the  sums  he 
recovers.  In  other  cases  the  parent  who  asks  for 
medical  aid  for  his  child  is  required  to  appear  before 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  missing  thereby  a portion 
of  his  day’s  work,  and  risking  the  loss  of  his  “job  ” ; 
he  incurs  besides  that  social  ignominy  which 
attaches  to  parents  who  demand  for  their  children 
that  medical  relief  to  which  the  latter  are  legally 
entitled.  It  is  a mistaken  sentiment,  which  many 
of  the  richer  classes,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
true  economic  interest,  sedulously  foster.  By  means 
of  this  kind,  a Board  of  Guardians  in  a rich  part  of 
London  reduced  the  applications  for  medical  relief 
from  4,246  in  1899  to  2,280  in  1901,  and  took  great 
credit  for  the  performance. 


National  Interest 

There  is  a third  and  much  broader  ground  than 
mere  local  economy  that  warrants  public  concern 
about  public  health  ; it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation 
at  large.  This,  however,  cannot  be  invoked  as  an 
argument  for  attention  to  national  health,  without 
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bringing  upon  its  author  the  vague  accusation  of 
“ Socialism,”  which  to  a public  man  is  a calumny  as 
terrible  as  it  is  unanswerable.  It  is  without  any 
doubt  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a whole 
that  every  man  and  woman  who  contributes  to  the 
production  of  wealth  should,  when  sick,  be  made 
whole  and  efficient  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that 
every  child  should  be  so  brought  up  as  to  grow  into 
a healthy  man  or  woman  fit  to  be  a strength,  and  not 
a burden,  to  the  nation.  The  sick  are  of  necessity 
during  their  sickness  a pecuniary  loss  to  society. 
They  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  cared  for 
by  the  labour  of  others,  to  which,  during  the  duration 
of  sickness,  they  themselves  can  contribute  little  or 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  the  common  interest  that  this 
period  of  dependence  should  be  shortened  as  much  as 
possible.  But  a proposal  for  free  medical  aid  in  sick- 
ness, however  consistent  with  true  economy,  would 
be  dismissed  by  most  people  as  flat  “Socialism,  and 
as  likely,  moreover,  to  injure  the  vested  interests 
of  the  secretaries  and  officials  of  existing  Benefit 
Societies.  These  objections  are  in  many  cases  insin- 
cere,  the  real  motive  being  to  get  rid  without  further 
examination  of  an  obnoxious  idea  involving  un- 
known trouble  and  expense.  Otherwise  the  objector 
would  be  more  ready  to  consider  how  thrift  with  a 
view  to  the  exigencies  of  sickness  could  be  pro- 
moted or  even  imposed  by  law  as  an  obligation  on 
all,  and  how  the  existing  Benefit  Societies  could  be 
made  to  fit  into  a universal  scheme  of  insurance. 
This  has  been  actually  effected  for  many  years  in 
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Germany,  where  upwards  of  ten  million  workers 
are  insured,  and  have  a right  in  consideration  of 
their  insurance  payments  to  medical  aid  in  sickness 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  including  hospital 
treatment,  where  required,  surgical  appliances,  and 
any  medicines  or  special  diet  ordered  by  the  doctor. 
Amongst  the  children  of  parents  who  are  too  poor 
to  perform  their  parental  duty,  or  who  wickedly 
neglect  it,  the  cruel  havoc  which  is  wrought  by 
starvation,  by  unsuitable  food,  by  the  conditions  in 
which  they  live,  not  only  in  their  homes,  but  in 
many  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  by  accident, 
and  by  preventive  disease,  is  now  thoroughly  well 
known.  Many  are  killed  ; this  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  believe  Great  Britain  to  be  overpopulated  may 
be  no  economic  loss.  But  many  more  survive  and 
grow  up  into  damaged  men  and  women,  who  fill 
our  hospitals,  our  prisons,  our  workhouses  and  in- 
firmaries, who  remain  a lifelong  burden  on  society, 
and  whose  cost  in  care  and  maintenance  to  the 
community  in  mature  age  vastly  exceeds  the  sum 
which,  judiciously  expended  on  them  in  their  youth, 
would  have  turned  them  into  useful  members  of 
society.  “There  are  some  folks,”  said  a working 
man  at  a discussion  of  this  subject,  “ whom  society 
has  got  to  pay  for  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
their  lives ; and  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pay  at  the 
beginning.”  But  the  moment  any  proposal  is  made 
to  deal  with  this  diseased  and  neglected  portion  of 
our  growing  population,  the  cry  of  “ Socialism  ” is 
raised  by  a class  of  philosophical  philanthropists 
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among  the  rich,  and  any  attempt  to  treat  this  festering 
sore  is  denounced  as  “undermining  parental  respon- 
sibility.” That  the  objection  is  in  many  cases  only 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  and  leaving  the  children 
to  perish  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  few  of  those  who 
are  loudest  in  raising  this  objection  make  any  effort 
to  enforce  in  the  childrens  interest  that  parental 
responsibility  the  sense  of  which  they  regard  as 
more  important  than  bread  to  the  hungry.  It  is 
now  established  beyond  controversy  that  under  our 
laws  children  have  a legal  right  to  be  maintained  by 
others  till  they  are  of  age  to  maintain  themselves. 
Maintenance  includes  food,  clothes,  lodging,  and 
care  in  sickness.  The  obligation  to  fulfil  this  right 
rests  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  parents  ; but  it 
does  not  stop  with  them  ; it  is  one  of  the  elementary 
duties  of  civilised  society  to  protect  the  rights  of 
every  citizen,  big  and  little,  and  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  corresponding  duty.  But  in  case 
of  default  by  the  parents,  whether  from  poverty  or 
neglect,  the  child  has  a further  right  of  recourse  to 
the  State,  and  a legal  claim  to  be  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  This  is  not  “ Socialism  ” : it  is  a 
description  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  fact  that 
notwithstanding  this  law  children  go  about  hungry 
and  destitute  under  the  eyes  of  public  officials  in 
the  public  schools  was  attributed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  “ defective 
administration.”  Some  clumsy  attempts  have  been 
made  since  this  dictum  was  pronounced  to  improve 
this  defective  administration  and  to  amend  a state 
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of  things  not  only  cruel  to  the  children  and  dis- 
creditable to  our  system  of  government,  but  also 
injurious  to  national  interest.  The  method  by 

which  parental  responsibility  should  be  enforced 
will  be  discussed  hereafter ; but  it  may  be 
observed  here  that  their  duty  to  their  children  is 
already  well  performed  by  some  of  the  poorest 
workers  of  this  country,  by  the  Jews  settled  in 
our  great  cities,  whose  poverty  has  caused  them 
to  be  regarded  by  many  as  “ undesirable  aliens,” 
and  to  a great  extent  by  the  poor  Irish.  Of  the 
British  parents  who  fail  in  their  duty,  a great  number 
fail  from  mere  ignorance,  and  if  instructed  and 
helped  by  public  authority,  by  the  visits  of  properly 
authorised  visitors,  would  maintain  their  children  in 
a satisfactory  condition.  Others  are  incapable  of 
taking  proper  care  of  their  children  from  destitution, 
and  are  entitled  to  public  relief  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  The  residue,  who  are  vicious, 
drunken,  cruel,  or  negligent,  are,  as  far  as  our 
imperfect  information  goes,  only  a small  minority, 
not  too  numerous  to  be  effectively  dealt  with. 


Intervention  of  Charity 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  grounds  on  one  or 
other  of  which  collective  interference  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  individuals  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  has  been,  or  can  be,  justified — public 
safety,  public  economy,  and  national  interest  in 
having  a strong  and  healthy  people.  But  besides 
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governments,  central  and  local,  there  are  other 
powerful  agencies,  coming  under  the  general  name 
of  ‘‘Charity,”  which  busy  themselves  in  matters 
which  concern  the  health  of  the  people — Voluntary 
Societies,  which  care  for  women  in  child-birth, 
maintain  and  bring  up  infants,  provide  medical  aid 
for  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  feed  and 
clothe  hungry  and  naked  school  children,  and  pro- 
vide better  dwellings  and  healthier  surroundings  for 
all.  As  the  operations  of  “Charity”  and  of  Public 
Authority  meet,  conflict  with,  and  overlap  each 
other  at  every  point  of  the  field  which  is  covered 
by  the  care  of  public  health,  some  observations  on 
the  relation  between  the  two  are  necessary  in  an 
introductory  chapter. 

The  motives  which  induce  private  persons  to 
organise  themselves,  and  contribute  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  performance  of  work  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  redeem  the  well-to-do  classes  from  the 
charge  of  social  selfishness.  They  feel  constrained 
to  do  something  to  relieve  their  own  consciences 
and  to  benefit  their  less  fortunate  brethren,  and  they 
respond  to  appeals  for  money  with  a benevolence 
which  newspapers  and  public  orators  cannot  too 
highly  extol.  Voluntary  labour  and  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions given  to  public  purposes,  our  lifeboats, 
our  voluntary  schools,  and  our  hospitals,  constitute 
one  of  the  best  traits  of  our  national  character 
Miserable  as  is  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  our 
prosperous  and  wealthy  country,  it  would,  in  the 
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absence  of  more  energetic  Government  action,  be 
more  miserable  still  but  for  these  philanthropic 
efforts.  The  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church 
Army  have  redeemed  thousands  of  derelict  lives  ; 
Dr.  Barnardo  and  the  “ Waifs  and  Strays  ” have 
rescued  thousands  of  destitute  children.  But 
“Charity”  is  subject  to  serious  drawbacks.  Its 
efficiency  is  continually  hampered  for  lack  of 
means.  A great  part  of  the  energy  of  chari- 
table people  has  to  be  expended  in  the  collec- 
tion of  funds.  Bazaars,  theatricals,  concerts,  and 
drawing-room  meetings  use  up  much  of  the  time 
and  money  intended  for  the  service  of  the  poor. 
“Charity”  can  seldom  cover  the  whole  ground; 
there  are  regions — and  those  the  very  places  in 
which  need  and  misery  is  greatest — where  there 
are  no  rich  and  charitable  residents,  and  where, 
therefore,  “Charity”  does  not  operate  at  all,  or 
operates  under  great  disadvantage.  “Charity”  has 
a tendency  to  sap  self-dependence  and  to  under- 
mine parental  responsibility,  which  may  in  the  long 
run  produce  bad  effects  on  the  character  of  the 
people.  If  a starving  child  be  fed  by  public 
authority,  the  negligent  parent  can  be  made  liable  ; 
he  cannot  if  the  child  be  fed  by  a charitable  society. 
Finally,  when  the  time  arrives  at  which  the  collec- 
tive nation  awakens  to  its  responsibilities  and  begins 
to  fulfil  those  duties  it  has  previously  abandoned 
to  private  enterprise  the  existence  of  voluntary 
agencies,  which  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  abolished, 
and  the  vested  interests  of  their  secretaries  and 
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officials,  constitute  an  obstacle  to  reform  and  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing,  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  the  social  reformer  to  overcome.  Generous 
recognition  by  the  Government  of  past  services  and 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  zeal  and  experience 
of  those  who  have  previously  been  volunteers  is 
still  made  use  of  in  the  public  system  is  the  proper 
course,  but  it  is  not  always  adopted.  First  jealousy, 
and  then  suppression  of  the  voluntary  system,  is  the 
common  proceeding.  Of  this  the  recent  history  of 
education  in  England  is  an  instructive  example. 
Up  to  the  year  1870  voluntary  agencies  managed 
the  whole  education  of  the  people,  first  entirely  at 
their  own  cost  and  afterwards  with  grants  in  aid 
from  the  Exchequer.  In  1870  the  nation  awoke  to 
its  duty,  and  established  School  Boards  to  occupy 
the  ground  which  voluntary  agency  failed  to  cover. 
Jealousy  and  rivalry  between  the  two  systems  went 
on  for  thirty  years.  In  1902  an  unskilful  attempt, 
likely  from  the  first  to  prove  abortive,  was  made  to 
fit  voluntary  schools  into  a national  system  and 
thus  utilise  the  zeal  which  so  long  carried  on 
national  education  by  itself.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  the  nation  shall  assume  the  sole  responsibility 
for  national  education  and  the  entire  management 
of  the  public  schools  so  long  entrusted  to  others, 
and  that  voluntary  agency  shall  altogether  disappear. 

The  same  thing  will  probably  happen  to  the 
voluntary  agencies  for  promoting  public  health. 
So  soon  as  the  nation  realises  its  duties  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  charitable  contributions  will  be 
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gradually  replaced  by  rates  and  taxes,  the  voluntary 
management  by  a committee  of  the  local  authority  ; 
and  if  the  zeal  of  private  persons  is  still,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  made  use  of,  it  will  be  as  visitors  to  see  that 
medical  orders  are  carried  out  and  as  apostles  of 
hygiene  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  acting  under 
public  sanction.  To  such  a consummation  a large 
proportion  of  the  richer  classes  would  be  sure  to 
offer  a determined  resistance.  It  is  one  thing  to 
dispense  charity  of  your  own  accord  to  needy 
people  who  make  no  claim  of  right  and  who  put 
forward  no  title  but  poverty  and  misery ; it  is 
another  thing  to  have  your  money  compulsorily 
taken  from  you  in  the  shape  of  rates  or  taxes  to 
make  good  a claim  of  right  which  the  poor  allege 
to  have  been  too  long  ignored  and  the  justice  of 
which  is  for  the  first  time  recognised  by  the  collec- 
tive nation.  A large  number  of  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  the  right  of  starving  school  children 
to  be  fed  at  the  public  expense  are  themselves  the 
most  benevolent  and  praiseworthy  supporters  of 
free-dinner  societies.  They  would  think  it  better 
to  let  a child  starve  than  undermine  parental 
responsibility  by  giving  it  a penny  dinner  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates,  but  they  lavishly  support  with 
perfect  equanimity  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
parental  responsibility  by  charity. 


CHAPTER  II 


INFANT  MORTALITY 


Decrease  of  Birth-rate 


HE  birth-rate  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  most 


civilised  countries,  is  on  the  decline.  The 
last  rate  published  by  the  Registrar-General  was 
the  lowest  on  record ; and  the  birth-rate  is  much 
lower  in  country  districts,  where  the  death-rate  of 
infants  is  lowest,  than  in  the  great  towns,  where  it 
is  highest.  In  this  country  no  public  inquiry  has 
been  made  into  the  causes  of  this  diminishing  birth- 
rate, but  in  New  South  Wales,  where,  as  in  all  the 
other  Australasian  colonies,  a similar  phenomenon 
has  occurred,  the  matter  was  regarded  as  so  serious 
that  a Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  which 
extended  its  research  into  all  the  other  Australian 
colonies  and  asked  for  and  obtained  a report  from 
the  Registrar  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand.  From 
the  evidence  taken  and  the  report  made  by  this 
Commission  it  is  apparent  that  this  diminishing 
birth-rate  is  at  the  Antipodes  due  to  a growing 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  classes  of  society 
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which  live  in  ease  and  comfort  to  incur  the  pains 
and  troubles  of  parenthood.  In  the  absence  of  any 
direct  inquiry  at  home,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
assumed  that  similar  causes  are  in  operation  here. 
If  that  be  so,  it  is  in  the  richer,  and  not  in  the 
poorer,  classes  of  society  that  the  great  diminution 
of  births  is  taking  place ; it  is  the  former,  not  the 
latter,  who  are  failing  in  the  primitive  duty  of  keep- 
ing up  the  British  race.  If  those  by  whom  our 
future  citizens  are  now  being  bred  are  not  the 
unfittest  part  of  our  people,  they  are  at  least  those 
whose  poverty  makes  them  the  least  competent  to 
provide  the  food,  the  home,  and  the  other  conditions 
of  life  which  are  necessary  for  children  if  they  are 
to  grow  into  strong  and  healthy  men  and  women. 
This  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of 
those  who  claim  that  the  State  should  relieve  the 
poor  of  part  of  the  cost  of  feeding  their  children, 
just  as  it  has  relieved  them  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. The  poor,  they  say,  bear  in  the  interest  of 
the  nation  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  motherhood  ; it  is  only  right  that  the  rich,  who 
will  not  bring  children  of  their  own  into  the  world, 
should  contribute  something  towards  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  future  citizens. 

Condition  at  Birth 

As  the  birth-rate  dwindles  it  becomes  more  desir- 
able that  the  community  should  make  the  most  of 
such  children  as  are  brought  into  the  world.  If  it 
is  true,  as  stated  by  public  orators,  that  children  are 
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a valuable  national  asset,  it  is  one  that  we  waste 
with  the  most  reckless  prodigality.  Medical  testi- 
mony assures  us  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  born 
are  at  their  birth  fairly  healthy  and  well  nourished. 
When  they  come  into  the  world  the  children  of  the 
rich  are  in  their  bodies  little  better  than  those  of 
the  poor.  Hereditary  disease,  chiefly  syphilis  and 
alcoholism,  are  equally  spread  over  all  classes. 
Poverty  and  privation  during  gestation  seems  to 
affect  the  mother  more  than  the  child.  By  a curious 
law  of  physiology  if  nutrition  is  insufficient  for  both 
mother  and  child  it  is  the  former  that  is  starved ; 
the  latter  gets  the  lion’s  share  : the  child  thrives 
at  its  mother’s  expense.  But  from  the  moment  of 
birth  deterioration  sets  in  ; and  it  is  only  in  recent 
times  that  the  public  has  begun  to  care  about 
this  or  to  do  much  to  prevent  it.  How  many 
infants  perish  by  accident  or  lack  of  skilled  assist- 
ance at  the  moment  of  birth  we  have  no  statistics 
to  show.  Commissions  and  committees  have  re- 
commended the  registration  of  still  births,  but  no 
Government  has  ever  had  leisure  to  attend  to  so 
trivial  a matter.  Besides  the  children  that  perish 
in  child-birth,  many  are  maimed  for  want  of  skilled 
help ; they  come  into  the  world  alive,  indeed,  but 
so  damaged  as  to  be  incapable  of  growing  into 
healthy  men  and  women,  and  remain  a burden  on 
society  for  the  whole  of  their  lives.  The  visit  of  a 
parish  doctor  or  midwife,  at  the  cost  of  a few 
shillings,  might  save  the  “valuable  national  asset,” 
but  it  is  not  considered  worth  it.  In  Ireland  women 
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have  a legal  right  to  aid  in  child-birth,  and  obtain 
their  right.  In  England  they  have  the  same  right, 
but  are  deterred  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  from 
availing  themselves  of  it. 


Death-rate 

But  besides  the  unknown  losses  by  still  births, 
amongst  those  children  who  do  come  alive  into 
the  world  the  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  life 
is  appalling.  In  spite  of  the  great  reduction  in 
the  general  death-rate,  which  in  recent  years  has 
been  brought  about  by  greater  attention  to  public 
health,  the  infant  death-rate  has  not  shared  in 
this  reduction,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  shown  a 
tendency  to  increase.  Great  Britain  is  in  respect 
of  infant  mortality  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
civilised  nations.  Percentages  give  a very  in- 
adequate conception  of  this  frightful  mortality ; 
but  as  compared  with  the  average  annual  mortality 
in  Great  Britain  of  16  in  the  thousand,  the  death- 
rate  per  thousand  of  infants  under  a year  old  is 
given  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  in  his  book  on 
Infant  Mortality , as  follows  : In  Russia,  272  ; in 
Austria,  227;  in  Germany,  195;  in  France,  158. 
In  Scandinavia  the  rate  is  much  lower;  the  average 
for  the  years  1893-1902  was  for  Sweden  99  and  for 
Norway  94.  In  New  Zealand,  during  the  same 
period,  it  was  82.  In  England  and  Wales  it  was 
for  the  same  period  152  ; in  Scotland,  127  ; and 
in  Ireland  only  104*  In  different  parts  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  the  rate  varies  greatly:  for  the 
five  years  190 1-5  it  was  91  in  Wiltshire  and  163 
in  Lancashire.  It  is  exceptionally  high  in  all  manu- 
facturing towns,  especially  those  where  textile 
industries  flourish.  In  Burnley  in  1904  it  was 
233,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Birmingham  reported  in  1905  that  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  it  was  331. 
These  are  average  figures  which  include  the  whole 
infant  population,  rich  and  poor.  But  I am  assured 
by  doctors  who  are  in  actual  practice  in  our  cities 
that  such  figures  give  no  idea  of  the  infant  mortality 
amongst  the  poor,  and  that  they  know  of  streets 
in  which  more  than  half  the  children  born  alive 
perish  under  a year  old.  Royal  Commissions  and 
Parliamentary  Committees  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  frightful  infant  mortality  have  been 
talked  of,  but  in  our  country  at  least  there  is  no 
mystery  to  explore. 

Employment  of  Mothers 
The  main  cause,  before  which  all  others  sink 
into  insignificance,  is  that  the  arrangements  of 
modern  society  require  mothers  to  labour  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  families  in  factories,  work- 
shops, and  other  places  away  from  their  children 
and  homes,  and  thus  neglect  their  duties  to 
their  new  - born  babes  and  rob  them  of  their 
proper  food.  It  is  not  their  fault.  The  wages 
they  earn  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
families,  and  if  they  were  to  cease  work,  forego 
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their  wages,  stay  at  home,  and  suckle  their  children, 
their  families  would  sink  into  poverty  and  destitution. 
But  the  new-born  infant  has  to  begin  life  by  being 
sacrificed  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  It  is  robbed 
of  its  mothers  milk,  it  is  deprived  of  its  natural 
protector,  and  it  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  others  who  are  often  ignorant  and  indifferent. 
Any  one,  however  unfit,  may  in  this  country  under- 
take the  daily  charge  of  little  children  ; abroad,  they 
must  generally  be  licensed.  We  hear  nothing  of 
undermining  parental  responsibility  when  the 
renunciation  of  maternal  duty  is  useful  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  serves  the  interest 
of  employers.  So  long  as  the  workers  themselves 
permit  such  a state  of  things  to  continue,  whereby 
a working  woman  has  to  attempt  the  impossible 
task  of  combining  the  function  of  nursing-mother 
and  bread-winner,  so  long  will  excessive  infant 
mortality  prevail  in  all  the  great  centres  of  industry 
throughout  the  world.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  this  evil  by  legislation,  chiefly  in 
the  interest  of  mothers,  but  to  some  small  extent  in 
vindication  of  the  infants  right  to  its  mother’s  care. 
The  subject  was  much  discussed  in  the  Labour 
Conference  at  Berlin  in  1890,  and  a restriction  by 
law  of  women’s  labour  at  the  time  of  child-birth  was 
unanimously  declared  to  be  desirable. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  laws  were  afterwards  passed  to  make 
the  employment  of  women  for  one  month  after 
delivery  illegal.  In  Switzerland  a two  months’ 
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cessation  of  labour  was  prescribed,  of  which  six 
weeks  must  be  after  child-birth.  The  law  in  our 
country  has  proved  a dead  letter.  It  was  six  years 
before  the  first  prosecution  was  instituted  by  the 
lady  inspectors  of  the  Home  Office  in  a Yorkshire 
town.  The  employer  was  convicted  and  fined,  and 
the  unfortunate  woman,  though  she  made  some 
attempt  in  the  witness-box  to  screen  her  employer, 
was  promptly  dismissed  from  her  employment.  Up 
to  the  time  when  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  sat,  thirteen  years  after  the  law  was 
enacted,  it  had  only  been  possible  to  institute 
proceedings  in  two  other  cases,  though  the  general 
disregard  of  the  law  is  notorious.  But,  even  if 
the  cessation  from  labour,  recommended  by  the 
Berlin  Conference,  could  be  effectively  enforced,  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  woman  only  as  protecting 
her  against  the  ill-effects  of  premature  activity ; it 
is  too  short  to  ensure  to  the  child  the  mother’s  milk 
and  mother’s  care  to  which  it  has  a right.  Laws 
of  this  kind  can  never  be  enforced  until  the  senti- 
ments and  habits  of  the  workers  themselves  are 
altered,  and  these  laws  become  unnecessary.  Better 
views  as  to  the  duty  of  a mother  to  her  new-born 
child,  which  still  linger  in  our  population  amongst  the 
Jews  and  the  Irish,  may  hereafter  become  generally 
prevalent.  Neglect  of  babies,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  necessitous  workers  ; it  prevails  amongst 
other  classes  of  society  ; and  mothers  are  to  be 
found,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  who  deny  to  their 
infants  their  natural  food  because  nursing  them 
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interferes  with  the  claims  of  “society”  and  with 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 


Plans  for  Reducing  Death-rate 

The  city  of  Cologne  is  provided,  as  are  most 
German  cities,  with  a body  of  official  visitors  of 
the  poor,  men  and  women  of  education  and  position, 
who  are  under  a legal  obligation  to  render  service 
in  this  way  to  the  municipality,  and  every  poor 
woman  on  giving  birth  to  a child  is  visited  by  one 
of  these,  almost  invariably  a woman.  If  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  mother  are  such  that  she  is 
obliged  to  go  out  to  work  to  earn  her  living,  a 
report  is  made  to  the  municipality,  and  a daily 
grant  is  sent  in  to  her  out  of  municipal  funds,  on 
condition  that  she  stays  at  home  and  suckles  her 
infant : the  official  visitor  sees  that  the  condition 
is  fulfilled.  Such  a plan,  common  in  Prussian 
cities,  is  worthy  of  notice  on  two  grounds.  First, 
it  is  a recognition  by  the  State  of  the  infant’s  right  to 
its  mother’s  milk,  and  of  the  State’s  own  obligation 
to  see  that  the  right  is  fulfilled.  In  Western  civi- 
lisation the  admission  in  practice  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  public  authority  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves  is  rare.  In  Oriental  countries 
the  proudest  title  of  the  greatest  potentate  is 
“ Protector  of  the  poor  ” ; and  the  Hebrew  poet, 
when  extolling  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  proclaims 
as  his  highest  praise:  “He  is  a father  of  the 

fatherless,  and  defendeth  the  cause  of  the  widow, 
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even  God  in  His  holy  habitation. ” The  second 
point  to  note  in  the  Prussian  system  is,  that  it 
brings  home  to  the  mother  her  “parental  responsi- 
bility,” and  teaches  her  that  her  babe  has  the 
first  claim  upon  her,  even  more  than  the  rest  of 
her  family  or  her  employer.  Some  of  the 
Socialist  Municipalities  in  France  have  adopted 
a similar  system,  and  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
others  with  children  absolutely  dependent  on  their 
earnings  pay  the  mothers  a pension  to  stay  at 
home  and  mind  their  children.  An  interesting 
experiment  was  tried  in  Huddersfield  in  1904-5. 
Mr.  Broadbent,  on  being  elected  mayor  on  the 
9th  of  November  1904,  announced  that  he  would 
give  a prize  of  £1  to  the  mother  of  every  child 
born  during  his  mayoralty,  in  the  district  of 
Huddersfield  with  which  he  was  connected,  who 
produced  it  alive  and  well  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
November  9,  1905.  A committee  of  ladies  was, 
at  the  same  time,  formed  to  visit  and  advise  the 
mothers.  Upwards  of  a hundred  infants  were 
produced  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Broadbent’s  year  of 
office,  and  the  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  district 
sank  from  134  to  54  in  the  thousand.  So  easily 
can  the  co-operation  of  rich  and  poor  reduce 
infant  mortality ! So  small  a bribe  will  make  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  to  these  “ valuable 
national  assets  ” ! The  Huddersfield  example  is 
being  imitated  elsewhere.  It  is  a well-established 
fact  that  in  our  country  the  death-rate  of  illegitimate 
infants  is  double  that  of  ordinary  infants,  enormous 
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as  the  latter  is.  In  Leipsic,  every  illegitimate  child 
becomes  on  birth  a ward  of  the  municipality.  Its 
condition  is  inspected  by  public  officers  from  time  to 
time.  It  may  only  be  put  out  to  nurse  with  persons 
publicly  authorised.  It  is  produced  monthly  at  the 
municipal  offices,  and  is  there  medically  examined. 
The  result  is  that  the  death-rate  of  illegitimate  infants 
in  Leipsic  is  half  that  of  ordinary  infants. 


Artificial  Feeding 

In  rearing  infants  there  is  no  absolutely  satis- 
factory substitute  for  mothers  milk.  The  most 
scientific  system  of  artificial  feeding  is  but  a poor, 
though  in  some  cases  unavoidable,  makeshift. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  epidemics  of  children 
the  percentage  of  deaths  among  the  bottle-fed  is 
far  greater  than  among  the  breast-fed.  It  appears 
from  some  statistics  published  in  1905  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Birmingham  that  out 
of  178  infants  who  died  under  six  months  old  16 
were  fed  at  the  breast,  28  were  partially  fed  at  the 
breast,  and  1 34  were  artificially  fed ; and  the 
medical  officer  gives  it  as  his  general  experience 
that  in  the  diseases  of  infants  the  mortality  is  at 
least  30  times  as  great  amongst  those  who  are 
brought  up  by  hand  as  amongst  those  who  have 
been  reared  on  their  natural  food.  But  as  in 
practice  a large  number  of  infants  have,  in  the 
arrangements  of  modern  social  life,  to  be  brought 
up  by  hand,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  public 
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health  that  the  knowledge  of  how  infants  should 
be  artificially  fed  should  be  widely  diffused  among 
the  people.  The  ignorance  prevalent  on  this 
subject,  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  poorest 
classes,  is  deplorable.  “ A little  bit  of  whatever 
we  have  ourselves  ” is  a common  idea  of  an  appro- 
priate diet  for  infants  who  should  be  receiving 
nothing  but  human  milk. 


How  People  should  be  Taught 

New  “syllabuses  of  hygiene”  and  fresh  special 
courses  in  the  elementary  schools  are  a very  in- 
effective method  of  spreading  the  information 
required.  The  fact  that  the  scholars  in  the 
elementary  schools  are  only  little  children,  and 
the  listlessness  and  stupidity  to  which  the  drill 
of  the  school  system  reduces  them,  are  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  acquisition  there  of  knowledge 
that  will  stick  in  their  memories,  and  that  they  will 
have  the  capacity  to  apply,  after  they  have  left 
school,  to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  The  greater 
part  of  the  teaching  of  cookery,  sewing,  domestic 
economy,  &c.,  is  practically  thrown  away,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  tender  age  of  the  children  to  whom 
it  is  taught.  These  special  subjects  of  instruction 
used  to  furnish  needy  managers  with  the  means 
of  “earning”  extra  Government  grants,  and  any 
limitation  of  the  number  of  children  who  might 
be  taught  was  vigorously  opposed.  In  selecting 
subjects,  those  were  often  chosen  in  which  there 
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was  the  prospect  of  earning  most,  quite  irrespective 
of  their  being  suitable  to  the  children’s  surroundings. 
“Navigation”  was  at  one  time  a favourite  special 
subject  in  Midland  towns.  There  was  once  a school 
in  Greenwich  which  selected  “ Animal  Physiology  ” 
and  “ English  Grammar  ” as  the  subjects  which 
offered  the  best  prospect  of  a large  subsidy  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  This  was  one  of  the 
results : A girl  asked  in  the  examination  to 

describe  the  human  body  replied,  in  a written 
answer  I have  myself  seen — 

“The  human  body  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
head,  the  chest,  and  the  ‘stummick.’  The  head 
contains  the  eyes  and  the  brain  (if  any).  The  chest 
contains  the  heart,  lungs,  and  a bit  of  the  liver,  and 
the  ‘stummick’  contains  the  vowels,  which  are  ‘a,’ 
‘ e,’  ‘ i,’  ‘o’  and  ‘ u,’  and  sometimes  ‘ w ’ and  ‘ y.’  ” 
The  management  of  infants  and  other  branches 
of  domestic  economy  cannot  be  taught  effectively 
to  girls  under  the  age  of  fifteen  to  seventeen,  who 
can  be  tempted  or  compelled  to  attend  evening 
classes  or  day  nurseries.  Perhaps  the  spread  of 
enlightenment  may  hereafter  induce  young  men  to 
give  a preference  as  wives  to  girls  who  have 
acquired  the  domestic  knowledge  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  comfort  of  a home.  Such  a practice 
would  give  a great  stimulus  to  evening  classes  on 
domestic  economy,  and  compulsion  would  probably 
become  superfluous.  Knowledge  can  only  be 
effectively  spread  by  the  supervision  of  young 
children  in  their  homes,  and  practical  teaching  of 
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the  young  mothers  there,  after  the  manner  of 
Huddersfield  and  Cologne.  Such  a system  would 
save  thousands  of  lives,  if  it  could  be  established 
with  due  regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  mothers 
and  to  the  sanctity  of  private  life.  But  it  is 
essential  that  the  visitors  should  not  be  mere 
ignorant  amateurs,  but  properly  qualified  to  give 
advice  and  instruction,  and  should  be  acting  under 
public  authority.  Its  effect  on  the  infant  death- 
rate  would  be  astonishing,  as  the  Huddersfield 
experiment  shows. 

Survival  of  the  Fittest 

An  argument  is  frequently  advanced  by  persons 
who  desire  to  prove  that,  however  praiseworthy  it 
may  be  from  a humanitarian  point  of  view  to  save 
the  lives  of  infants,  it  is  bad  economy,  and  does  not 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  race.  It  is  an 
interference,  they  say,  with  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  which  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest : it  is 
the  weaklings  that  die  off,  the  stronger  infants 
survive.  By  keeping  the  feeble  alive,  you  cause 
the  degeneration  of  the  race.  There  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the  infants 
who  live  and  die  which  enables  us  to  bring  this 
theory  to  the  test  of  actual  fact.  But  so  far  as 
our  information  does  go,  the  argument  is  wholly 
erroneous.  Medical  testimony  does  not  support 
the  assertion  that  it  is  the  weaklings  who  die  off. 
Children  at  birth  are  generally  healthy  and  well 
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nourished,  equally  fit,  equally  likely  to  survive.  It 
is  the  treatment  they  receive  after  birth,  above  all 
the  insufficient  or  improper  nourishment,  that  decides 
whether  they  are  to  live  or  die.  Many  of  the  fatal 
diseases  of  infancy  attack  weak  and  strong  alike, 
and  the  power  to  overcome  the  disease  depends  in 
most  cases  on  post-natal,  not  on  pre-natal,  conditions. 
Of  all  the  causes  of  infants'  deaths,  diarrhoea  is  the 
most  frequent,  and  is  the  one  which  is  most  on 
the  increase.  So  far  as  it  is  epidemic  it  attacks  all 
alike,  and  can  level  the  distinction  between  strong  and 
weak  in  a few  hours.  Its  predisposing  and  exciting 
cause  is  improper  food,  and  unless  improper  feeding 
is  promptly  stopped  death  is  almost  certain  to  ensue. 

But  there  is  another  serious  objection  to  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
It  is  that  malnutrition  and  disease  do  not  always 
kill.  They  cause  thousands  of  infants  not  to  die, 
but  to  grow  up  so  damaged  as  to  be  a lifelong 
burden  on  society.  Rickets  is  the  direct  product 
of  insufficient  and  improper  food  ; the  necessary 
nourishment  is  not  provided  for  the  growing  bones. 
It  is  not  an  hereditary  taint ; it  is  not  the  mischief 
of  a microbe.  Proper  food  will  prevent  it ; proper 
food  will  cure  it,  if  taken  in  time.  It  is  not  fatal, 
yet  thousands  of  children  grow  up  more  or  less 
crippled  by  this  disease,  and  so  cause  the  greatest 
economic  loss  to  society.  They  cannot,  in  many 
cases,  earn  their  living  at  all  ; in  others,  not  the 
whole  of  it.  But  rickets  does  not  necessarily  kill ; 
its  victims  may  live  to  a good  old  age. 
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Pure  Milk 

It  is  of  little  use  to  spread  amongst  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  how  infants  should  be  fed  if  the  right 
food  cannot  be  obtained.  The  milk  of  animals, 
pure  and  properly  prepared,  is  practically  the  only 
possible  substitute  for  human  milk : nothing  else 
should  be  taken  during  the  first  six  months  of  life. 
Whatever  else  is  put  into  the  infant’s  inside  passes 
through  undigested.  It  cannot  nourish,  but  it  may 
injure  the  delicate  organs.  In  many  places  pure 
milk  cannot  be  procured.  What  is  to  be  got  is 
dirty  and  polluted,  rather  poison  than  food  to  the 
infant.  The  Public  Health  Acts  have  given  exten- 
sive powers  to  local  authorities  and  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  can  act  independently  of 
local  authorities,  in  order  to  secure  a supply  of  pure 
milk  to  the  dwellers  in  cities,  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  power  to 
make  orders  for — 

(i.)  The  registration  of  cow-keepers,  dairymen, 
&c. 

(ii.)  Inspection  of  cattle  in  dairies,  and  for  pre- 
scribing and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventilation, 
cleansing,  drainage,  and  water  supply  of  dairies  and 
cow-sheds. 

(iii.)  Securing  the  cleanliness  of  milk-stores,  milk- 
shops,  and  vessels. 

(iv.)  Prescribing  precautions  to  be  taken  for  pro- 
tecting milk  against  infection  or  contamination. 
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(v.)  Authorising  a local  authority  to  make  such 
orders. 

They  can,  in  short,  protect  milk,  so  far  as  protec- 
tion is  physically  possible,  between  the  cows  udder 
and  the  baby’s  mouth.  Under  these  powers  many 
of  the  leading  City  Councils  have  secured  in  their 
towns  a supply  of  pure  milk,  and  have  traced  con- 
tamination to  country  places  far  remote  from  the 
city,  and  brought  about  the  immediate  removal  of 
its  causes.  But  in  the  smaller  and  less  enlightened 
local  authorities,  where  keeping  down  the  rates  is 
the  one  object  of  public  administration,  the  powers 
are  not  put  in  force,  and  will  not  be  until  the  people 
who  elect  these  local  bodies  are  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  for  their  own  and  their  children’s 
interest,  and  elect  an  authority  which  will  attend  to 
it.  Meanwhile  in  these  dark  places  infants  must 
either  be  fed  on  other  kinds  of  food  unfit,  to  the 
knowledge  in  many  cases  of  the  mother  herself,  or 
be  given  milk  which  may  be  the  vehicle  of  all  sorts 
of  diseases.  No  food  is  more  chemically  unstable, 
and  more  certain  to  deteriorate  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  than  milk.  In  nature  it  passes  direct  from  the 
body  of  the  dam  to  that  of  the  suckling  without  a 
moment’s  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Exposed 
in  a shop  and  in  a shallow  vessel,  it  absorbs  microbes 
at  a rapid  rate,  as  scientific  analysis  has  proved. 
In  London,  medical  testimony  shows  that  milk 
contains  great  bacterial  contamination.  “ Four 
unpreserved  samples  of  milk,  selected  from  two 
good-class  and  two  poor-class  milk-shops,  gave  an 
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average  of  2,370,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre, 
which  is  about  2,000,000  in  excess  of  what  should 
be  present  in  good,  fresh  milk.”  So  testified  Dr. 
Vincent  before  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterio- 
ration, and,  as  a proof  of  the  extreme  ignorance 
that  prevails  even  among  the  better  class  of  dealers 
as  to  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  milk,  he  instanced  the  practice 
of  a prominent  dairy  company  in  keeping  a wide 
bowl  of  milk  standing  on  the  counter  of  a shop  in 
the  West  End  within  a few  yards  of  a continuous 
and  dense  traffic.  This  they  labelled  “ Pure  Milk,” 
whereas  from  the  wide  surface  exposed  to  con- 
tamination it  was  imbibing  the  maximum  of  bacterial 
poison  and  “ should  be  pitched  down  the  drain.” 
And  mothers  wonder  where  their  children  can  have 
caught  the  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  of  which  they 
die  ! Country  districts  are  in  the  matter  of  milk 
supply  even  worse  off  than  towns.  In  most  of 
them  milk — even  skim-milk — is  a luxury  quite  un- 
attainable by  the  poor.  The  great  advantage  which 
country  children  enjoy  over  town  children  in  purer 
air  and  better  surroundings  is  lessened  by  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  suitable  food. 


Municipal  Supply 

Some  of  the  most  advanced  municipalities  have 
already  established  Municipal  Milk  Depots,  in  which 
pure  milk  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  pure 
water  can  be  procured  in  sealed  bottles,  each  contain- 
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ing  a meal  for  an  infant  of  given  age.  The  price 
is  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  depot  being  self- 
supporting.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
health  such  a system  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. It  removes  the  risks  which  the  purest 
milk  runs  after  it  reaches  the  home  of  the  consumer — 
the  dirt  of  the  house,  the  pollution  from  surrounding 
articles,  the  peril  of  the  long  flexible  feeding  tube, 
which  cannot  be  kept  clean,  the  possibility  of 
mixing  with  contaminated  water,  or  the  keeping  of 
milk  till  it  turns  sour.  The  supply  of  municipal 
meals  for  infants  is  at  present  experimental  and 
exceptional.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  of 
any  place  to  elect  a local  authority  with  a mandate 
to  carry  such  a system  into  practice. 


CHAPTER  III 


CHILDHOOD  UNDER  SCHOOL-AGE 

Parental  Care 

BETWEEN  infancy  and  the  tender  age  at 
which  we  pretend  to  begin  the  “education” 
of  children  there  is  a gap.  School  is  compulsory  at 
five  years  of  age  ; it  is  permitted  at  three ; and  it 
often  begins  some  months  earlier.  But  there  is  a 
space  of  about  two  years  after  the  child  has  begun 
to  talk  and  run  about  before  the  State  concerns 
itself  at  all  about  its  education.  During  this  period, 
the  child  is  left  to  the  uncontrolled  and  unwatched 
responsibility  of  its  parents.  The  public  shuts  its 
eyes,  and  hopes  that  all  is  going  on  well.  In  most 
cases  this  close-time  of  exemption  from  interference 
with  natural  growth  and  development  is  good  for  the 
child.  If  it  gets  wholesome  food,  however  coarse, 
even  though  scanty  in  quantity,  it  thrives,  provided 
that  the  first  necessity  of  life  is  not  stinted — 
abundance  of  fresh  air. 

Fresh  Air 

I have  seen  magnificent  children  living  in  hovels 
condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  the 
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west  of  Ireland,  models  of  health  and  vigour.  The 
explanation  was  that  they  lived  almost  entirely  in 
the  open  air.  The  children  of  gipsies  and  vagrants 
who  live  in  tents  on  commons,  though  filthy  and 
untaught,  are  far  healthier  in  their  free,  open-air 
surroundings  than  the  corresponding  class  in  the 
slums  of  the  city.  It  would  be  a cruel  reform  to 
drive  these  children  and  their  parents  into  settled 
habitations  until  the  houses  of  the  poor  are  made 
compatible  with  healthy  and  decent  life,  or  to  coop 
up  the  wild  children  in  our  elementary  schools 
until  these  are  first  reformed,  and  more  attention  is 
paid  by  the  school  authority  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  children  whom  it  undertakes  to 
“educate.”  But  these  healthy  conditions  prevail 
only  in  country  districts.  The  population  is 
migrating  to  the  towns.  The  country  itself  is  in 
many  places  being  converted  into  slums  by  the 
building  for  private  profit  of  streets  of  mean  and 
squalid  habitations,  without  gardens  and  with  no 
more  privacy  than  the  tenement  barrack.  The 
result  is  that  the  years  which  follow  babyhood  are 
years  in  which  much  mischief  is  done,  always 
preventable  but  sometimes  irremediable.  The 
death-rate,  though  not  so  terrible  as  in  the  first 
year  of  life,  remains  abnormally  high  up  to  five 
years  of  age.  In  the  second  year  of  life  it  is  fifty- 
five  in  the  thousand  for  boys  and  fifty-two  for  girls. 
In  the  slums  of  great  cities  children  are  crammed 
into  single-room  tenements,  without  fresh  air  to 
breathe.  Poverty  forbids  any  source  of  warmth, 
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except  that  derived  from  the  human  body,  and 
therefore  when  the  temperature  is  low,  every  chink 
by  which  the  cold  fresh  air  can  penetrate  is  stuffed 
up  with  filthy  rags,  and  the  child  lives  and  sleeps  in 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  germs  and  carbonic  acid 
and  deficient  in  oxygen.  Out  of  doors,  in  the 
impure  air  of  the  street,  playing  in  dirt  and  dust 
swarming  with  bacteria,  its  sanitary  condition  is 
little  better. 


Food 

Food,  during  this  critical  time  upon  which  its 
future  health  and  vigour  so  largely  depend,  is 
frequently  most  improper  in  quality  as  well  as 
deficient  in  quantity.  It  is  not  only  that  a large 
portion  of  the  growing  child  population  has  to  share 
the  poverty  of  parents,  and  scarcely  ever  rises  from 
a meal  with  appetite  really  satisfied  ; but  even 
among  parents  fairly  well  off  ignorance  of  how 
children  should  be  nourished  is  so  profound  that 
their  children  suffer  as  much  from  improper  food  as 
the  children  of  the  poorer  from  hunger.  Peri- 
winkles, red-herrings,  and  cheese  are  considered  as 
good  for  babies  of  two  years  old  in  Lancashire  as 
milk  and  rice-puddings  ; and  “ a bit  of  everything 
we  have  ourselves,”  including  beer  and  gin,  is 
regarded  as  the  most  generous  method  of  catering 
for  the  little  children  of  many  a prosperous  worker’s 
family. 
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Medical  Supervision 

During  this  most  important  period  of  growth  and 
development  poor  children  are  practically  entirely 
deprived,  unless  seized  with  infectious  illness,  of  all 
medical  supervision,  and  of  all  medical  aid  except  in 
the  last  extremity  when  the  necessity  of  a death  certi- 
ficate is  imminent.  It  is  true  that  they  have  a legal 
right  to  be  visited  and  prescribed  for  in  sickness 
by  a public  doctor.  The  law  casts  specifically  upon 
parents  the  duty  of  applying  for  this  assistance  when 
they  are  unable  to  pay  for  a doctor  themselves,  and 
upon  Boards  of  Guardians  the  obligation  to  supply  it. 
The  latter  are  liable  to  be  indicted  for  misdemeanour 
if  they  neglect  to  pay  proper  attention  to  a sick  and 
destitute  child.  But  the  administration  of  the  law 
is  so  cunningly  devised  as  to  ensure  that  the  parent 
will  not  perform  his  natural  and  statutory  duty,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Guardians  will  so  elude  its  statu- 
tory obligation.  Superior  persons  who  administer 
the  Poor  Law  on  scientific  principles  regard  an 
application  for  medical  relief,  even  for  a sick  child, 
as  a first  step  in  pauperism  to  be  sternly  and 
resolutely  repressed.  They  therefore  apply  to 
the  parent  who  makes  such  a demand  deterrents 
which  will  effectually  discourage  him  from  ever 
making  it  again.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  law 
declares  that  medical  relief  shall  not  pauperise  or 
deprive  the  parent  of  his  vote.  For  such  a loss 
the  parent  in  general  cares  little.  Loss  of  a day’s 
work  or  the  harassing  demands  of  the  relieving 
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officer  for  repayment  of  the  doctor’s  charges  are 
much  more  real  evils.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
same  right  to  medical  aid  exists,  the  children  in 
practice  obtain  it.  Every  Union  in  Ireland  is 
divided  into  dispensary  districts,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a medical  officer  and  a qualified 
midwife.  The  poor  are  entitled  to  free  medical 
relief.  In  each  Dispensary  District  wardens  are 
appointed,  who  issue  black  tickets  entitling  to  free 
medical  relief  at  the  dispensaries,  and  red  tickets 
entitling  to  a free  visit  from  the  medical  officer. 
There  is  a district  hospital  in  each  Union  to 
which  cases  can  be  sent  for  treatment  by  the 
district  medical  officer.  It  may  be  said  that  Irish- 
men have  less  sturdy  independence  than  English- 
men, so  that  Poor  Law  Guardians  fail  to  frighten 
him  into  the  abandonment  of  his  child’s  rights ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Irish  parents  set  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their  love 
for  their  children,  and  parental  responsibility  is 
with  them  a reality. 


Origin  of  Infectious  Disease 

If  society  were  far-seeing  and  wise,  it  would 
adopt  towards  the  poor  parents  of  poor  children 
a diametrically  opposite  plan.  So  far  from 
keeping  doctors  out  of  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
every  opportunity  would  be  seized  for  obtaining 
a footing  in  them.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
public  health  these  poor  little  children,  between 
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babyhood  and  school  age,  form  a very  important 
section  of  the  population.  They  are  the  nursery 
in  which  deadly  microbes  and  the  germs  of  infectious 
diseases  grow  and  multiply.  The  most  elementary 
principles  of  health  demand  the  prompt  destruction 
of  germs  of  disease  at  their  source.  Our  system 
allows  the  deadly  army  to  assemble  in  secret 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  poor  man’s  dwell- 
ing, and  to  burst  forth  in  full  strength  to  sweep 
with  destruction  the  nurseries  of  the  rich.  A poor 
man’s  child  has  a sore  throat,  the  mother  would 
if  she  could  consult  a doctor,  but  the  father  dreads 
the  deterrent  measures  of  the  Poor  Law — he  is  too 
poor  to  pay ; there  are  no  distressing  symptoms, 
so  he  chances  it.  The  incipient  small-pox,  or 
measles,  or  diphtheria,  or  scarlatina,  which  the 
doctor  could  have  immediately  diagnosed  and 
stamped  out,  runs  its  course,  infection  is  carried 
into  the  streets  and  the  schools ; it  becomes  an 
epidemic,  which  costs  hundreds  of  lives,  not  only 
of  the  poor  but  of  the  rich  as  well,  all  of  which  a 
doctor’s  visit  and  simple  precautions  costing  a few 
shillings  might  have  prevented.  The  disease  of 
tuberculosis  is  now  recognised  to  be  not,  as  was 
long  supposed,  a hereditary  disease.  There  may 
be  a hereditary  condition  of  the  body  predisposing 
to  it,  but  the  actual  disease  is  introduced  from 
without  by  a microbe.  It  is  a terribly  fatal  disease 
in  this  country,  causing  one-eighth  of  all  the 
deaths  and  carrying  off  one-half  of  all  those  who 
die  in  the  prime  of  life  between  25  and  35. 
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“The  well-to-do,”  says  Sir  William  Broadbent, 
“never  need  have  consumption  unless  infected  by 
the  poor.”  The  favourite  breeding-ground  of  the 
tuberculosis  microbe  is  the  bodies  of  ill-nourished 
young  children.  By  these  they  are  carried  into  the 
streets  and  into  the  schools,  without  recognition  or 
check,  and  thus  affect  the  bodies  of  other  children 
and  of  the  whole  population.  Some  supervision 
over  the  young,  at  the  earliest  period  of  life 
possible,  is  essential  to  any  steps  to  stamp  out 
this  terrible  disease. 

Double  Government 

The  division  of  sanitary  responsibility  between 
two  local  authorities  is  mischievous.  The  munici- 
pality, which  has  to  defray  the  expense  of  epidemics, 
takes  in  general  a much  broader  view  of  public 
health,  and  is  much  more  ready  to  spend  public 
money  on  prevention,  which  is  both  cheaper  and 
better  than  cure,  than  is  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; 
their  narrower  energies  are  directed  to  keeping 
down  the  rates  and  repressing  the  importunities 
of  the  poor.  Double  government  is  always  in- 
effective and  expensive.  Local  administration 
will  never  be  efficiently  conducted  till  the  final 
financial  control  is  concentrated  in  one  body, 
responsible  to  the  ratepayers  for  all  expenditure 
and  having  complete  and  undivided  command  over 
local  revenues  and  local  finance.  Education  has 
been  already  vested  in  the  municipal  body : 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  will  follow.  In 
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the  meanwhile  a step  in  the  right  direction  might 
be  taken,  by  vesting  in  the  municipality  every 
function  which  relates  to  public  health.  Parliament 
has  long  ago  enacted  that  medical  relief  is  not  to 
pauperise.  But  Boards  of  Guardians  have  made 
the  law  of  none  effect  by  their  regulations.  Medical 
and  other  relief  are  blended  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  proceedings.  If  the  administration  of  medical 
aid  to  the  poor  was  entrusted  to  an  entirely  separate 
body,  free  from  the  pauper  taint  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  the  intentions  of  Parliament  would  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  health  of  the  people 
would  be  greatly  improved.  But  in  the  case  of 
children  at  least  it  is  essential  that  no  obstacle 
should  be  interposed  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
incipient  infectious  disease.  In  this  contingency 
the  visit  of  the  doctor  should  be  free ; it  is  made 
as  much  in  the  interest  of  society,  as  in  that  of 
the  child  or  its  parents,  and  it  is  just  that  society 
should  pay. 


Nurseries 

Efforts  to  establish  public  nurseries  for  the  care 
of  young  children  while  their  mothers  go  out  to 
work  have  hitherto  in  this  country  met  with  little 
success.  In  France  institutions  of  this  kind 

have  taken  root  and  flourish.  The  first  creche 
was  established  by  M.  Marbeau  in  Paris, 
in  the  Rue  de  Chaillot,  in  1844.  Its  de- 

sign was  to  help  working  women  to  bring  up 
their  new-born  children  without  giving  up  their 
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employment,  in  order  to  encourage  matrimony 
and  the  procreation  of  children.  Creches,  on  the 
plan  of  that  in  the  Rue  de  Chaillot,  soon  spread 
throughout  the  towns  of  France,  and  extended  to 
Brussels,  Milan,  and  Vienna.  At  M.  Marbeau’s 
death,  in  1875,  there  were  35  creches  in  Paris,  and 
nearly  100  in  other  towns  of  France.  At  present 
the  number  is  stated  to  be  upwards  of  500.  All 
creches  in  France  are  now  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  Prefet.  The  number  of  children 
who  may  be  admitted  is  fixed  by  him  ; the  creche 
is  under  Government  inspection,  and  must  be  under 
the  control  of  a doctor.  Factory  owners  have  in 
many  places  established  creches  for  their  work- 
people; and  some  of  the  Town  Councils  have 
set  up  municipal  creches  supported  by  grants  from 
the  central  government,  by  fetes,  and  by  contri- 
butions from  the  public  revenue  of  the  town. 
English  and  Scotch  mothers  “appear  to  have/’ 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Miss  Anderson,  the 
factory  inspector,  “an  instinctive  prejudice  in 
favour  of  individual  care  by  nurses.  Generally 
the  nurse  is  a relation  of  the  mother  who,  on  account 
of  increasing  years,  has  given  up  work  at  the 
mill.”  Such  “ nurses  ” rarely  take  more  than  one 
baby  at  a time,  but  they  will  take  two  or  three 
children  of  one  family.  During  a depression  of 

trade,  the  master  of  a workhouse  “had  had  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  old  and  widowed 
women,  no  longer  wanted  to  mind  the  home  and 
children  while  the  mother  went  to  the  mill.”  In 
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the  great  cotton  strike,  which  took  place  in 
Preston  in  1853,  lt  ls  recorded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Clay,  chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Preston, 
that  there  was  a great  diminution  in  the  mortality 
in  the  town  of  children  under  5 years  of  age. 
It  went  down  from  594  in  the  six  months  before 
the  strike  to  497  in  the  six  months  that  the  strike 
lasted, and  he  observes:  “From  reliable  data  obtained 
from  a trustworthy  source  it  may  be  estimated  that 
1,100  female  operatives  in  Preston  had  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  When  these  mothers 
were  occupied  at  their  work  in  the  factories  their 
infants  were  committed  to  hired  nurses,  children, 
or  other  protectors  whose  care  would  be  very 
inferior  to  that  of  a mother.  But  while  the  strike 
lasted  mother  and  child  were  in  their  proper  places, 
the  former  gratifying  maternal  feelings  and  instincts 
from  which,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
her  position,  she  is  debarred,  and  the  latter 
profiting  by  the  care  and  affection  which  none 
but  a mother  can  supply.  It  is  not  assuming 
too  much  to  say,  therefore,  that  in  this  bringing 
together  of  mother  and  child  the  diminished 
infant  mortality  is  accounted  for ; and  grave 
consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  the  subject.” 
In  many  cases  no  provision  of  any  kind  is  made 
for  taking  care  of  the  little  children.  They  are 
just  left  to  take  their  chance.  Miss  Anderson 
had  received  particulars  of  144  cases,  where  the 
health  visitors  recently  found  two,  three,  or  more, 
very  young  children  left  alone  in  the  house  (in  some 
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cases  locked  in)  while  the  mother  was  at  the  mill, 
with  only  such  food  as  the  mother  could  prepare 
overnight  or  in  the  early  morning  before  leaving. 
The  care  of  infants  by  individual  nurses  would  be 
much  more  consistent  with  public  health  if  a system 
of  registration  and  licence  were  established ; and 
the  business  might  gradually  be  restricted  to  persons 
who  possess  some  qualification  for  taking  care  of 
infants.  It  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  to  pre- 
vent mothers  entrusting  their  children  to  relatives, 
or  to  prevent  the  latter  from  receiving  some  recom- 
pense for  their  services  ; but  the  regular  business 
of  nursing  young  children  for  payment  might  be 
restricted,  as  other  callings  which  require  special 
knowledge  and  skill,  to  those  who  are  certified 
by  public  authority  to  be  competent  to  perform 
the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken.  Mean- 
while a certain  number  of  nurseries  for  infants 
already  exist  in  this  country,  and  more  are  being 
continually  added  by  the  benevolence  of  the  public. 
The  city  of  Glasgow  has  for  many  years  kept  a 
lodging-house  for  working  women  who  are  widows, 
and  arranges  for  the  care  of  their  children  while 
they  are  absent  at  work  as  part  of  the  accommo- 
dation which  the  city  provides  for  these  tenants. 
There  are  at  present  no  public  regulations  to 
which  infant  nurseries — except  those  called  “ Infant 
Schools,”  to  which  a subsequent  chapter  will  be 
devoted — are  liable.  It  is  clear  that  they  ought 
to  be  under  competent  medical  supervision.  The 
bringing  together  of  a number  of  little  children 
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is  in  itself  a source  of  public  danger,  as  the 
epidemics,  which  have  followed  children’s  “parties,” 
public  and  private,  have  repeatedly  shown,  and 
the  number  allowed  in  any  one  establishment 
should  be  from  the  first  rigidly  kept  down.  Chil- 
dren, like  any  other  material  on  which  operations 
have  to  be  performed,  can  be  dealt  with  wholesale 
in  large  numbers  at  a much  less  first  cost  than 
retail  in  smaller  numbers  ; and  this  has  already 
led  persons  wdio  do  not  look  very  far  ahead  to 
erect  enormous  schools.  But  the  practice  turns 
out  costly  in  the  end,  by  reason  of  the  easy  spread 
amongst  these  children,  unnaturally  crowded  to- 
gether, of  disease  and  mischief  of  various  kinds  : 
it  should  be  strictly  prohibited  in  the  case  of  infant 
nurseries. 

The  establishment  of  infant  nurseries  might  serve 
one  most  useful  purpose,  to  which  attention  was 
called  by  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration. 
They  could  be  made  useful  for  teaching  older 
girls  the  rudiments  of  infant  management  and 
feeding.  Miss  Eves,  who  keeps  a creche  at  a 
Settlement  in  the  East  of  London,  thinks  that  as 
an  instrument  of  educating  women  in  the  care  of 
children  the  creche  is  greatly  superior  to  a County 
Council  lecture  : “ These  are  very  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  you  cannot  teach  people  about  a baby 
unless  you  have  the  baby  there.  I am  an  old  science 
student,  and  I worked  for  years  in  a laboratory,  and 
I do  not  believe  in  teaching  these  things  unless  you 
have  the  things  there  to  show.  I have  found  the 
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mothers  anxious  to  learn,  the  small  number  that  I 
have  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  girls  are  very  fond  of 
children  and  very  interested  in  anything  practical. 
I think  if  you  had  an  attractive  course  of  lessons, 
and  had  the  babies  there  to  show  them  how  to 
wash,  dress,  and  feed  them,  the  girls  would  come 
and  be  interested  in  it.”  Many  other  witnesses 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  committee 
recommended  in  their  report  that  wherever 
municipal  creches  were  established,  girls  over  14 
might  be  made  to  attend  occasionally,  and  the 
teaching  of  infant  management  to  such  girls 
should  be  eligible  for  aid  from  the  grant  for 
public  education.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under 
Public  Health  Acts  municipal  and  urban  councils 
have  power  without  any  further  legislation  to 
establish  infant  nurseries. 


Parental  Responsibility 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  establishment  of 
nurseries  on  the  ground  that  it  weakens  parental 
responsibility,  and  encourages  mothers  to  go  to 
work  to  earn  money  instead  of  staying  at  home 
to  mind  their  babies.  A similar  objection  is 
made  to  every  proposal  for  the  intervention  of 
public  authority  to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  children,  notably  to  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  fed  before  they  are  taught  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.  There  are  two  answers  to  all 
objections  of  this  kind : first,  that  withholding  aid 
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from  the  child  does  not  produce,  and  is  never  likely 
to  produce,  the  proposed  effect  upon  the  parent ; 
and  secondly,  that  a child  is  worth  a great  deal  too 
much  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
moral  character  of  its  parent.  That  infants  have 
the  first  claim  on  their  mothers  time  and  attention 
is  undoubted  : but  the  practice  of  leaving  the  little 
ones  to  shift  for  themselves,  or  handing  them  over 
to  the  care  of  incompetent  nurses  while  the  mother 
goes  abroad  to  earn  wages,  has  unfortunately 
established  itself  in  the  social  condition  of  our 
people.  Laws  will  not  put  a stop  to  it,  as  the 
inefficacy  of  the  law  against  the  employment  of 
women  immediately  after  childbirth  has  proved ; 
still  less  would  the  practice  be  put  down  by  the 
closing  of  all  the  creches.  Moreover,  under  our 
present  social  system,  a great  number  of  women 
have  to  go  out  to  work,  or  see  their  children  starve : 
widows  and  the  wives  of  broken-down  bread- 
winners are  expected  to  work  to  maintain  their 
families,  and  for  their  children  some  provision  ought 
to  be  made.  But  even  if  the  withholding  of  aid 
to  infants  whose  mothers  go  out  to  work  would 
ultimately  bring  about  the  suppression  of  the 
practice,  what  a length  of  time  the  process  would 
occupy,  and  how  many  children  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  bring  about  this  social  reform  ! The 
cost  would  be  too  great.  In  an  ideal  state  of 
society  no  mother  of  young  children  would  have 
to  work  except  in  the  care  of  her  family ; but  to 
abandon  these  children  to  their  fate  would  risk 
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their  destruction  without  bringing  about  the 
desired  result. 


Infant  Insurance 

Observations  were  made  by  several  witnesses 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration  on  the  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  lives  of  infants  and  young  children,  caused 
by  insurance,  not  so  much  in  large  public  insurance 
companies  as  in  certain  burial  societies  or  clubs. 
Public  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  John  Clay, 
Chaplain  of  the  Preston  Prison,  before  mentioned. 
During  his  researches  into  the  causes  of  infant 
mortality  in  Preston,  he  became  convinced  “that 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances  the  prospect 
of  ‘ burial  money  * created  direct  and  powerful  in- 
ducements to  parental  neglect  and  cruelty.”  From 
that  time  he  sought  to  stir  up  public  opinion  on 
the  subject  by  letters  and  pamphlets,  and,  aided  by 
the  panic  created  by  the  bringing  to  justice  of  the 
murderers  of  several  children  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  burial  money,  he  succeeded  so  far  that 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  in  1853,  before  which  he  gave  evidence. 
But,  like  other  social  reformers,  he  failed  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  the  governing  classes.  “ They’ll 
do  nothing,”  he  said.  “ The  pot-houses  back  the 
clubs,  and  I have  long  ceased  to  hope  for  anything 
from  M.P.’s,  when  the  pot-house  interest  has  to  be 
meddled  with  : they  dare  not  offend  the  publicans, 
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and  so  risk  the  loss  of  their  seats.”  Are  the 
influences  which  affect  M.P.’s  much  changed  since 
fifty  years  ago  ? What  is  required  is  that  no  money 
should  be  received  from  a burial  club  but  only  a 
gratuitous  funeral.  When  several  insured  children 
die  at  the  same  time,  as  often  happens  in  the  case 
of  epidemics,  the  sums  received  from  the  club  are 
generally  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  joint 
funeral,  and  the  surplus  is  frequently  spent  in 
revelry  and  drunkenness.  “I  do  not  propose,” 
wrote  Mr.  Clay  in  1854  to  the  late  Lord  Derby 
(then  Lord  Stanley),  “ to  suppress  burial  clubs 
entirely,  but  to  limit  their  operation  to  the  purpose 
for  which  I imagine  they  were  originally  intended, 
viz.,  the  defraying  of  the  actual  funeral  expenses 
of  a deceased  member.  By  13  and  14  Vic.: 
c.  1 1 5,  ‘No  sum  is  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a 
child  under  ten  years  of  age,  except  for  the  actual 
funeral  expenses,  not  exceeding  ^3,  which  shall 
be  paid  to  the  undertaker,  &c.’  But  ‘ this  Act 
is  to  be  in  force  ’ only  for  one  year  after  ‘ the 
time  of  passing,  and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,’  so  that  the  restraint  intended 
is  no  longer,  even  nominally,  the  law  ; and  in  point 
of  fact  never  took  effect  at  all.  If  the  clubs  were 
actually  limited  to  the  funeral  expenses  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  providing  such  expenses  for 
young  children.  ...  I think  an  ailing  child  would 
not  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  a gratuitous 
funeral ; though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hundreds  of  children  have  been  allowed  to  die 
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for  the  sake  of  the  money  payable  on  their  death 
— the  amount  of  which  money  depends  on  the 
number  of  clubs  in  which  the  child  may  have 
been  enrolled.”  In  1902  a sub-committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  Preston  to  con- 
sider the  causes  of  the  high  infant  mortality  in 
that  town,  and  they  reported  that  “ among  the 
causes  may  be  mentioned  ‘ insurance,’  by  which 
the  death  of  a child  brings  a monetary  gain  to 
the  parents.”  Dr.  Malins,  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  said  before  the 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  “ the  tempta- 
tion to  infant  insurance  is  very  great,  particularly 
in  times  of  poverty  or  in  times  of  distress,  and  it 
overcomes  parental  instinct.  The  fact  of  a large 
family  existing  and  the  greater  number  of  them 
starving  or  having  insufficient  food,  makes  them 
less  careful  about  the  latest  offspring.”  Asked 
whether  he  would  limit  the  sum  recovered  to  the 
actual  expense  of  burial,  he  replied,  “Yes,  that 
would  be  a wise  precaution.  I think  that  would 
have  a very  great  influence  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  infant  insurances.”  The  expired  Act 
of  13  and  14  Vic.:  c.  1 1 5 might  be  re-enacted, 
and  made  permanent  with  great  advantage  to 
child  life. 


CHAPTER  IV 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

A Golden  Opportunity  Lost 
CHOOL-TIME  is  the  period  at  which  the 


people’s  health  can  be  most  easily  and  most 
effectively  dealt  with  by  public  authority.  There 
is  then  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  and  watch- 
ing the  condition  of  children  from  day  to  day,  and 
of  bringing  influences  to  bear  to  improve  their 
health  which  is  impossible  at  any  other  time  of  life. 
But  this  golden  opportunity  is  at  present  almost 
entirely  neglected.  It  is  the  settled  principle  of 
the  Board  of  Education  that  they,  and  the  local 
Education  authorities  which  act  under  them,  have 
no  responsibility  for  the  bodily  health  of  the 
children,  whom  they  force  to  attend  for  instruction 
in  their  schools.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  under  the  late  Government  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Board  to  see  that  the  children  came  to  school 
properly  fed  or  properly  clothed.  When  the  head 
of  a public  department  makes  such  a statement 
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it  is  understood  that  he  is  giving  utterance  to  the 
settled  policy  of  his  department,  which  is,  in  the 
long  run,  controlled  by  the  permanent  Civil  servants 
in  the  office.  Like  Miss  Susan  Nipper,  they  are 
‘‘permanencies,”  while  the  Parliamentary  head  is 
only  a “ temporary.”  The  latter  must  at  first 
necessarily  be  guided  by  their  advice ; otherwise 
they  quickly  land  him  in  a quagmire.  After  he 
has  gained  some  experience,  he  may,  if  able  and 
energetic,  impose  upon  his  nominal  subordinates 
some  ideas  of  his  own ; but  the  influence  so 
exercised  is  very  transient  in  its  effects.  When 
after  a few  years  he  is  superseded  by  political 
changes,  the  officials  abolish,  as  far  as  possible, 
everything  he  has  done,  and  revert  to  the  old 
practice  and  policy.  Some  slight  inroads,  which 
may  prove  of  a more  permanent  character,  have  in 
recent  years  been  made  into  the  conservatism  of  the 
official  view,  but  it  still  remains  the  basis  of  educa- 
tional policy  that  it  is  with  the  minds  and  not  with 
the  bodies  of  the  scholars  that  education  authorities 
have  to  deal.  The  law  of  the  land  appears  to  require 
that  parents  should  send  their  children  to  school 
in  a fit  state  to  receive  the  instruction  provided 
at  the  public  cost,  but  the  language  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  is  obscure,  and  if  the  law  is  that  which 
I have  stated  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  put  it  in 
force.  It  is  not  even  suggested  to  the  education 
authorities  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  functions  to 
see  that  this  law  is  carried  out.  The  child  may 
come  dirty,  ragged,  hungry,  diseased,  or  wearied 
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out  with  labour ; the  whole  duty  of  the  school 
authority  appears  to  be  to  pass  it  through  the 
education  mill,  regardless  of  the  consequences  or 
the  effect.  To  do  otherwise,  and  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  of  the  child’s  clothing,  or  food,  or  bodily 
condition,  would  be  to  undermine  parental  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  better  to  leave  the  child  to  perish 
rather  than  to  interfere  with  the  moral  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  parent.  This  attitude  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  repugnant  to  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  public  duty  and  interest. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  public  safety.  The  aggre- 
gation of  thousands  of  young  children  in  closed 
buildings  is  in  itself  a public  danger,  unless 
proper  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  infectious  disease.  It  is 
contrary  to  public  economy,  because  the  neglect 
of  the  medical  care  of  destitute  and  ailing  children 
in  their  youth  entails  the  much  greater  cost  of 
maintaining  a good  many  of  them  in  after-life,  when 
they  have  grown  up  unfit  to  earn  their  own  living. 
It  offends  against  the  principles  of  humanity,  because 
it  is  cruel  to  work  a hungry  and  ailing  child,  either 
in  body  or  mind.  “To  subject  a half-starved  child,” 
says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  “to  the  routine  of  school 
would  be  the  height  of  cruelty.”  It  is  cruelty 
perpetrated  on  thousands  every  day.  Lastly,  it  is 
unpatriotic,  for  it  flings  away  an  opportunity  of 
securing  that  the  coming  race  of  Englishmen  shall 
be  strong  and  vigorous.  The  advanced  municipalities 
do  not  act  on  such  a principle ; but  their  action  is 
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spontaneous,  not  stimulated  by  any  pressure  from  the 
central  authority  at  Whitehall.  The  real  objection 
to  the  discharge  by  public  authority  of  its  duty  is 
the  unwise  opposition  to  immediate  expense,  which 
mostly  prevails  when  the  interests  of  the  poor  are 
at  stake  : it  is  fear  of  the  cost  that  prompts  the 
desire  to  leave  everything  to  parents,  even  when 
it  is  known  that  they  will  not  or  cannot  perform 
their  duty.  Millions  are  spent  in  providing  ships 
and  rifles,  and  guns  for  wars  that  will  never  take 
place  : the  smallest  outlay  is  grudged  towards  pro- 
viding the  men  to  man  those  ships  and  fire  those 
guns,  should  the  occasion  ever  arise  for  the  people 
to  defend  their  country. 


Passing  the  Doctor 

When  the  children  of  the  nation  are  assembled 
in  the  public  schools,  the  first  thing  that  would 
suggest  itself  to  a prudent  public  authority  would 
be  to  take  stock  of  them  and  see  what  they  are 
like.  It  is  the  raw  material  on  which  the  education 
machinery  is  to  work : it  is  but  business-like  to 
ascertain  its  quality,  and  see  if  it  is  fit  to  stand  the 
operations  to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected.  This 
simple  and  obvious  measure  of  having  the  con- 
dition of  school  children  ascertained  by  means  of 
an  examination  by  competent  medical  authority, 
has  been  recommended  for  years  by  Royal  Com- 
missions, by  public  committees,  by  scientific  bodies, 
and  by  public  meetings  without  number;  it  has 
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never  yet  been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, though  many  of  the  advanced  municipalities 
have  spontaneously  taken  it  up.  In  Prussia,  where 
the  Government  is  wise  enough  to  take  care  of 
its  growing  children,  every  boy  and  girl  on  entering 
school  is  examined  medically  like  recruits  for  the 
army.  Height,  weight,  and  other  particulars  are 
recorded  ; any  ailment  or  malformation  is  in- 
vestigated and  prescribed  for.  Children  who 
require  attention  are  marked  down  to  appear 
before  the  doctor  at  his  monthly  visit,  along  with 
any  others  about  whose  health  the  teacher  is  not 
satisfied.  At  each  year  of  school  life  the  medical 
inspection  of  all  the  children  is  repeated.  There 
is  thus  a record  of  each  child’s  condition  and 
progress  from  the  time  it  enters  till  the  time  it 
leaves  school.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  in 
many  other  civilised  States.  In  our  country  we 
have  nothing  so  universal  and  systematic  as  this. 
The  medical  inspection  which  is  beginning  to  be 
spontaneously  carried  out  by  some  municipalities 
varies  too  much  from  place  to  place  to  furnish 
the  ground  for  accurate  information,  although, 
however  unsystematic  it  may  be,  it  is  most 
valuable  for  the  health  of  the  children  themselves. 
Controversies  rage  as  to  the  physical  condition 
of  our  children,  how  many  are  starving,  how  many 
are  diseased,  how  many  are  feeble-minded,  how 
many  are  crippled,  blind,  or  deaf,  which  proper 
medical  inspection  would  at  once  set  at  rest. 
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Gliippses  of  Deterioration 

That  such  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  our 
school  children  would  startle  us  may  be  gathered 
from  the  glimpses  we  have  had  by  partial  inquiries 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A sample  exami- 
nation of  the  Edinburgh  school  children,  good  and 
bad,  was  made  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland.  He 
found  75  per  cent,  of  the  children  examined  ailing 
in  one  way  or  another,  principally  from  disease  of 
the  nose,  throat,  or  ears.  Dr.  Eichholz,  in  the 
evidence  which  he  gave,  as  the  official  witness  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  before  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  declared  that  at  the  Johanna 
Street  School  in  Lambeth,  which  he  had  examined 
for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  92  per  cent,  of  the 
elder  children,  and  94  per  cent,  of  the  infants, 
were  below  normal  physical  condition,  and  that  in 
some  schools  in  the  North  of  England,  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  were  in  a similar 
condition.  A committee  afterwards  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  endeavour  to  shake 
the  testimony  of  their  witness,  entirely  failed  to  do 
so.  In  Dundee  a medical  examination  of  the 
elementary  scholars  was  carried  out  by  the  Dundee 
Social  Union.  It  disclosed  a most  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  general  health,  as  appears  from  a de- 
tailed Report  which  has  been  published.  In  a school 
called  Blackness,  for  example,  which  is  described  as 
a large  modern  Board  School  with  a good  class  of 
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children,  and  as  the  one  in  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  results  were  obtained,  154  boys  were  examined  ; 
of  these  47  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  diseases 
of  the  glands,  5 from  diseases  of  the  bones,  9 from  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  and  1 7 from  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Of  the  same  number  92  were  normal  as  regards  eyes  ; 
62,  as  regards  ears;  and  84,  as  regards  other  parts  of 
their  bodies.  At  least  one-third  of  all  the  children 
examined  suffered  from  such  defects  of  vision  as  to 
interfere  with  their  power  of  receiving  instruction 
under  ordinary  school  methods.  The  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Dundee  justly  observes  : “ When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  a large  number  of  school 
children  such  defects  are  often  unsuspected  by  the 
most  careful  parent,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
easily  remedied  in  youth,  which,  if  neglected,  may 
seriously  handicap  the  child  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  future  life,  I think  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  the  Dundee  school  children  materially  adds  to 
the  mass  of  evidence  already  accumulated,  showing 
the  urgent  necessity  for  the  compulsory  medical 
inspection  of  school  children.” 


Powers  of  the  Board  of  Education 

The  Board  of  Education  possesses  power  with- 
out further  legislation  to  establish  a complete  system 
of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  it  could  carry 
this  object  out  by  proper  administration  gradually 
and  tentatively.  Its  most  important  financial  func- 
tion is  to  distribute  to  schools  the  millions  voted 
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annually  by  Parliament  for  grants  to  support 
elementary  education.  These  grants  are  distributed 
upon  conditions  which  are  from  time  to  time  framed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  laid  before  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  would  be  a most  reason- 
able condition  to  attach  to  the  reception  of  a grant 
that  measures  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Education 
should  be  taken  by  the  local  Education  authority 
to  secure  that  children  attending  the  schools  should 
be  in  a fit  state  to  receive  the  instruction  provided. 
As  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  the  expenditure  of 
this  great  sum,  the  Board  of  Education  would  be 
doing  no  more  than  its  duty  in  seeing  that  it  is  not 
wasted  as  it  is  now  by  being  applied  to  the  instruction 
of  children,  who  not  only  cannot  profit  by  it  but  to 
whom  teaching  adds  an  additional  torture  to  their 
condition  of  bodily  distress.  The  measures  re- 
quired to  be  taken  should  be  at  first  prescribed  in 
general  and  elastic  terms,  and  due  notice  should  be 
given  before  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force. 
But  the  promulgation  of  it  would  at  once  constrain 
every  local  authority  to  take  the  question  of  medical 
inspection  into  consideration,  and  frame  schemes 
suitable  to  local  circumstances.  The  facts  to  be 
ascertained  and  recorded  should.,  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, be  the  same  for  all.  But  the  same  complete- 
ness of  organisation  need  not,  at  all  events  in  the 
first  instance,  be  exacted  from  all  alike.  Cities  like 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham, 
who  vie  with  each  other  in  keeping  in  the  van  of 
educational  progress,  would  at  once  establish  a 
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complete  system  of  medical  inspection,  as  good  as 
their  own  municipal  experience  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learnt  from  other  countries  could  create.  Smaller 
boroughs  and  rural  counties  might  at  first  lag  behind. 
Nurses  might  be  substituted  for  doctors  ; inspection 
might  extend  over  fewer  children  and  be  less 
frequent.  But  all  would  make  progress  of  some 
kind,  and  information,  much  more  reliable  than  any 
accessible  now,  would  be  obtained  as  to  how  many 
ailing  children  were  to  be  found  in  our  schools,  and 
what  was  the  matter  with  them. 


Remedial  Measures 

Things  could  not  long  stop  short,  as  in  most 
places  they  do  now,  at  the  mere  ascertaining  of  the 
truth.  As  soon  as  facts  were  known,  the  demand 
for  remedies  would  become  irresistible.  It  is  a 
lurking  dread  of  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
medical  inquiry  that  makes  so  many  good  people 
object  to  its  being  undertaken.  They  can,  with  an 
untroubled  conscience,  shut  their  eyes  and  see 
nothing  ; but  if  they  once  have  to  open  them  and 
see,  the  memory  of  the  miserable  condition  of  these 
poor  children  will  haunt  them  until  some  remedy  is 
found,  even  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payer. When  the  medical  examination  of  a school 
was  concluded,  a certain  portion  of  the  children 
would  be  passed  as  sound  and  healthy  and  requiring 
no  further  attention,  unless  before  the  next  annual 
inspection  came  round  the  teacher,  who  should  be 
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required  to  exercise  a vigilant  supervision  over  the 
health  of  the  class,  should  suspect  something  to  be 
amiss : the  rest  would  be  reported  to  be  in  need  of 
aid  of  some  kind  or  other.  What  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  would  be  we  do  not  know.  It 
would  vary  from  district  to  district  and  from  school 
to  school  ; the  infirm  would  probably  be  most 
numerous  in  the  poorest  neighbourhoods,  though 
even  in  the  best  schools,  as  the  example  of  Black- 
ness in  Dundee  shows,  much  unsuspected  mischief 
might  be  discovered.  The  doctor’s  report  would 
state  what  was  amiss  with  the  child  and  what 
remedies  he  prescribed  ; it  would  remain  on  record 
in  the  school.  The  nature  of  the  child’s  ailment 
and  the  remedial  measures  to  be  taken  should  be  at 
once  communicated  to  the  parent,  who  would  in 
most  cases  gladly  co-operate  in  promoting  the  child’s 
welfare.  The  primary  duty  is  his  to  obtain  and 
apply  the  remedies  recommended  so  as  to  send 
the  child  to  school  in  a fit  state  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. The  report  should  not  be  merely  sent 
by  letter,  or  handed  in  at  the  door  as  a printed 
notice  ; it  should  be  personally  delivered  to  the 
parent  by  some  one  representing  the  managers  of 
the  school  and  acting  with  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  the  local  Education  committee.  To  many 
schools  there  are  now  attached  boards  of  visitors, 
mostly  women,  volunteers  acting  under  the 
managers,  who  visit  the  homes  of  the  children,  and 
come  into  direct  relations  with  the  parents.  This 
plan  has,  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  proved  effective 
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in  improving  the  physical  condition  of  the  children, 
and  in  really  enforcing  parental  responsibility  ; such 
boards  ought  to  be  established  universally  in  con- 
nection with  every  public  elementary  school.  But 
it  is  essential  for  the  success  of  such  a plan  that  the 
visitor  should  be  competent  to  give  advice,  should 
be  clothed  with  public  authority,  and  should  not  be 
a mere  prying  intruder  into  a poor  man’s  home. 
The  bearer  of  a doctor’s  certificate  that  the  child  is 
ailing  and  requires  certain  remedial  treatment  is  no 
intruder  : he  enters  the  house  of  right.  If  anybody 
sends  his  child  to  school  unfit  to  receive  instruction, 
he  is  breaking  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  the  Education  authority  has  a right  to  send  its 
agent  to  remonstrate,  to  submit  to  the  parent  the 
doctor’s  report  and  to  press  for  the  application  of 
the  remedies  which  he  has  prescribed.  If  no  other 
visitor  was  available,  the  attendance  officer  might 
be  employed.  In  a great  number  of  cases  of  dirt, 
of  insufficient  clothing,  of  improper  food,  and  of 
less  important  maladies,  the  visit  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  procure  the  amelioration  desired.  The 
progress  of  the  child  would  be  watched  by  the 
school  teacher,  and  reported  to  the  doctor  on  his 
next  visit.  But  in  other  cases — we  may  hope  only 
a small  percentage — further  proceedings  would  be 
necessary.  Ignorance  would  by  these  means  be 
eliminated  from  the  causes  of  the  deteriorated 
condition  of  the  child  : the  prescription  of  the 
doctor  and  the  explanation  of  the  visitor  would 
have  removed  that  excuse.  The  cause  would  now 
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be  either  wilful  neglect  or  incapacity  from  poverty 
to  provide  the  treatment  required.  If  the  doctor 
had  ordered  spectacles,  or  quinine,  or  cod  liver  oil, 
the  parent  might  be  too  poor  to  provide  such 
medical  luxuries.  What  in  such  a case  is  to  be 
done  ? The  child,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  a 
legal  right  to  have  all  things  necessary  to  its  health, 
in  default  of  their  being  provided  for  it  by  its 
parent,  furnished  at  the  public  expense ; and  even 
if  it  had  no  such  legal  right,  it  would  be  generally 
good  economy  for  the  State  to  provide  such  neces- 
saries now,  in  order  to  save  greater  expenditure 
hereafter.  Under  the  existing  law  the  Education 
authority  has  no  power  given  to  it  in  the  Education 
Acts  to  provide  either  medicine  or  surgical  appli- 
ances for  poor  children,  who  stand  in  need  of  them. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  expenditure  would  come 
within  the  functions  of  the  municipal  council  as  the 
Health  authority.  The  power  is  now  vested  in  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians.  The  latter  are  elected  by 
the  same  constituency  as  the  municipality  ; but 
personally  they  generally  belong  to  a somewhat 
different  class,  and  are  influenced  by  different 
maxims  and  principles.  Until  the  power  of  the 
Education  authority  is  so  extended  as  to  comprehend 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  education  of  a 
child  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  its  capacity  for 
bringing  up  children  will  remain  seriously  crippled, 
and  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  Poor  Law 
Guardians.  The  Education  authority  will  have  to 
make  application  to  them  for  much  that  is  necessary. 
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The  deterrents  and  obstacles  which  they  throw  in 
the  way  of  any  such  application  would  have  to  be 
faced.  The  parent,  whose  primary  duty  it  is  to 
demand  what  is  necessary  for  his  child,  might 
succeed  in  overcoming  obstacles  when  backed  up 
by  the  support  of  the  official  visitor.  If  the 
Guardians  ignore  the  children’s  rights,  or  are 
oppressive  to  the  parents  who  claim  them,  the  latter 
have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Guardians 
are  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  householders 
of  the  district,  male  and  female,  and  if  these  choose 
to  return  a body  which  oppresses  the  poor  and  denies 
the  rights  of  the  helpless,  they  have  only  themselves 
to  blame. 


Official  Visitors  of  School  Childrens  Homes 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools,  so  far  as  it 
was  designed  not  merely  for  statistical  purposes  but 
to  effect  a real  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
scholars,  would  depend  greatly  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  visitors  of  the  children’s  homes.  There  is  no 
legal  provision  for  constraining  any  one  to  undertake 
and  perform  the  duty  of  visiting  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  as  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  little  ones. 
In  Prussia  it  is  otherwise.  Every  citizen  can  be 
called  upon  by  his  municipality  to  perform  service 
of  this  kind,  and  is  liable  to  a fine  if  he  refuses  or 
neglects  to  do  so,  just  as  in  this  country  a citizen  is 
liable  to  a fine  if  he  refuses  the  office  of  mayor. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  a great  deal  more  unpaid 
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municipal  work  of  this  kind  is  performed  in  Prussia 
than  in  Great  Britain  ; but  it  is  done  almost  entirely 
by  men.  Our  own  voluntary  system  has  the  great 
advantage  of  enlisting  in  the  work  the  services  of 
women,  which  in  everything  relating  to  the  bringing 
up  of  little  children  is  naturally  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  men.  Had  the  counsels  of  women  been 
more  sought  after  and  attended  to,  many  of  the 
lamentable  blunders  that  men  have  made  in  the 
treatment  of  children  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  experience  of  parish  work,  of  charitable 
societies,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
itself,  shows  that  an  abundance  of  volunteer  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  are  to  be  had  for  the  service 
of  the  poor.  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that 
they  would  be  less  disposed  to  undertake  such  work, 
if  they  had  to  act  under  public  control  and  were 
clothed  with  public  authority.  Any  local  authority 
could  now,  without  any  legal  compulsion,  organise  a 
body  of  volunteer  visitors  quite  as  competent  to 
perform  the  duties  above  described  as  any  body 
constituted  under  the  laws  of  Prussia. 


Manchester  Ladies  Health  Society 

In  Manchester  there  has  existed  for  many  years 
a society  called  “ The  Ladies’  Public  Health 
Society.”  It  operates  in  the  belt  of  poor  dwellings, 
where  the  poorest  of  the  working  people  live, 
which  intervenes  between  the  business  centre  of 
Manchester  and  the  suburbs.  This  girdle  of  poverty 
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which  surrounds  the  wealth  of  Central  Manchester 
is  roughly  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of  which 
there  is  a lady  superintendent  and  a health  visitor ; 
the  latter  lives  in  the  district,  receives  a salary,  and 
devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  work.  The  City 
Council  pay  half  the  salary  of  the  visitors,  on  con- 
dition that  they  receive  assistance  from  all  of  them. 
The  ladies  and  the  visitors  under  them  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  City  Council  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The 
houses  in  which  there  are  babies  receive  special 
attention,  with  the  view  of  informing  mothers  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  bringing  up  young  children. 
These  health  visitors  report  to  the  City  Council 
all  sanitary  defects,  cases  of  overcrowding,  stopped 
drains,  and  structural  defects.  When  the  society 
began  its  operation  there  were  in  Ancoats  300  back- 
to-back  houses,  the  majority  of  which  had  no 
ordinary  sanitary  conveniences  ; many  had  no  tap 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  At  the  time  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  there 
were  not  more  than  twenty  of  such  back-to-back 
houses  left.  The  lady  superintendent  makes  house- 
to-house  visitations  in  her  district.  Mother’s  meet- 
ings are  organised,  and  the  women  who  attend  them 
become  apostles  of  health  among  their  neighbours 
and  popularise  notions  of  a higher  standard  of 
domesticity.  The  advice  given  is  said  to  be 
accepted  with  gladness  by  the  mothers,  especially 
by  the  younger  ones. 
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Visiting  Committees  of  the  London  School  Board 

The  London  School  Board  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish visiting  committees  in  connection  with  the 
London  Board  Schools,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  homes  of  underfed  children,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  generally  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  school  children.  The  success  of  these 
committees  was  not  indeed  universal,  but  wherever 
the  system  was  efficiently  carried  out  the  results 
were  so  admirable  as  to  encourage  a more  complete 
and  effective  organisation  of  the  plan.  At  the 
Tower  Street  School,  Seven  Dials,  for  example,  a 
school  relief  committee  has  been  in  existence  since 
January,  1899,  consisting  of  the  three  head  teachers 
and  two  lady  managers.  The  names  of  all  children 
who  ask  for  food  tickets,  also  of  all  children  who 
seem  sick  or  sorry  are  given  to  the  visiting  managers 
by  the  head  teachers  ; the  homes  are  visited  and 
the  mothers  interviewed.  The  visits  and  the 
interest  taken  in  the  children  appear  to  produce  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  careless  mothers ; they  even 
induce  them  to  keep  the  children  clean.  The  visitor 
sees  under  what  conditions  the  children  are  living, 
whether  the  windows  open,  whether  the  children  are 
being  washed,  whether  they  are  suffering  from  want 
of  air  and  want  of  sleep.  In  some  cases  the 
mothers  are  found  to  be  widows  or  deserted  wives 
in  receipt  of  the  pittance  of  outdoor  relief  given  by 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  just  enough  to  prevent  her 
from  going  into  the  workhouse  and  making  the 
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children  chargeable  to  the  Union.  The  visitor  may 
in  such  cases  help  the  widow  to  appeal  for  justice ; 
there  would  be  a much  better  chance  if  the  appeal 
could  be  made  to  an  Education  rather  than  a Poor 
Law  authority.  The  local  Sanitary  authority  can  be 
called  in,  verminous  rooms  can  be  cleansed,  drains 
and  dustbins  can  be  attended  to.  A joint  committee, 
appointed  by  the  London  County  Council,  reported, 
in  1905,  that  the  duty  of  managers  in  respect  of 
visiting  the  homes  of  the  children  and  procuring 
information  regarding  their  home  conditions,  has 
been  in  the  majority  of  cases  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
The  Council,  however,  seems  to  have  in  view  relief 
rather  than  health  committees  as  in  Manchester; 
they  advise  that  a local  organisation  is  required 
only  in  schools  likely  to  contain  necessitous  children  ; 
and  its  function  is  to  be  the  distribution  of  food 
tickets  and  boots,  rather  than  the  establishment  of 
healthy  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 


CHAPTER  V 


UNDERFED  CHILDREN 

Revelation  apprehended  from  Medical  Inspection 

BEFORE  any  general  and  systematic  inspection 
of  school  children  takes  place  there  is  one 
thing  for  which  we  must  prepare  ourselves  in 
advance — that  such  an  examination  would  disclose 
an  appalling  number  of  children  who  chronically 
suffer  from  lack  of  nourishment  to  an  extent  that 
unfits  them  for  school  work.  What  the  exact 
percentage  of  such  children  may  be  as  compared 
with  the  whole  child  population  we  have  at  present 
no  means  of  knowing  : we  can  only  guess.  It  is  the 
dread  of  having  conjecture  turned  into  certainty 
that  induces  many  persons  to  resist  medical  inquiry. 
Whether  it  is  more  due  to  improper  than  to  insuffi- 
cient food  we  cannot  tell.  Some  persons  take 
great  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  with  improper  rather 
than  insufficient  food  that  we  have  to  deal.  To  the 
child  who  thrives,  not  on  what  it  eats  but  on  what 
it  digests,  it  makes  no  difference.  This  chronic 
malnutrition  of  great  masses  of  children,  is  by  far 
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the  most  serious  and  most  urgent  matter  in  con- 
nection with  public  health  with  which  the  community 
at  the  present  moment  has  to  deal.  Dr.  Eichholz 
says  : “ I hold  a very  firm  opinion,  which  is 
shared  by  medical  men,  members  of  education 
committees,  managers,  teachers,  and  others  con- 
versant with  the  condition  of  school  children,  that 
food  is  at  the  base  of  all  the  evils  of  child 
degeneracy  ; that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  take  steps  to 
ensure  the  proper  adequate  feeding  of  the  children, 
the  evil  will  rapidly  cease.  Other  circumstances 
noted  in  connection  with  degeneracy  are  bad 
clothing,  bad  boots,  exposure,  want  of  fresh  air, 
overcrowding,  filth,  late  hours,  overstrain  at  work, 
and,  to  a less  extent,  the  smoking  by  boys.  But  all 
these  causes  pale  beside  the  stress  laid  on  food.” 


Number  of  ill-nourished  Children 

There  would  be  no  advantage  in  discussing  here 
the  exact  percentage  of  underfed  children.  It 
corresponds  probably  with  the  proportion  of 
families  who  are  below  what  is  called  the  “poverty 
line,”  that  is  to  say,  whose  earnings  devoted  to  the 
support  of  their  families  are  insufficient  to  maintain 
those  families  in  a position  of  reasonable  health 
and  comfort.  But  this  poverty  line  is  not  a fixed 
standard  which  can  be  scientifically  ascertained.  It 
is  dependent  on  opinion  as  well  as  fact.  Sir  Charles 
Booth  for  London,  and  Mr.  Rowntree  for  York, 
estimate  a third  of  the  population  as  below  what 
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they  regard  as  the  poverty  line.  Dr.  Mackenzie  in 
Edinburgh  reported  more  than  one-third  of  the 
children  examined,  to  be  what  he  considered  ill- 
nourished.  But  the  correspondence  between  under- 
feeding and  poverty  is  not  exact.  In  many  of  our 
great  English  cities  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
population  consist  of  Jews,  many  of  them  recent 
immigrants  from  Russia  and  Poland,  and  Irish, 
refugees  from  the  poverty  of  their  own  country. 
Yet  these  do  not  send  their  children  to  school 
underfed.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  where  there  is  a 
large  Jewish  population  engaged  in  the  ready-made 
clothing  trade,  has  made  a study  of  this  matter,  and 
has  published  statistics  showing  the  superior  height 
and  weight  of  Jewish  boys  and  girls  as  compared 
with  Gentiles.  He  took  me,  in  1904,  to  pay  surprise 
visits  to  two  Board  Schools  in  the  poorest  quarters 
of  Leeds,  one  frequented  by  Jews,  the  other  by 
Gentiles.  The  two  schools  presented  the  most 
marked  contrast  in  healthy  appearance,  cleanliness, 
neatness  of  clothes,  and  general  brightness,  though 
Dr.  Hall  declared  that  the  parents  of  the  two  sets 
of  children  were  equally  poor  and  their  homes 
equally  dirty  and  overcrowded.  On  the  steps  of 
the  Gentile  school  was  a little  girl  of  ten  partaking 
of  a cup  of  cocoa,  administered  to  her  by  a poor 
ragged  woman.  It  turned  out  on  inquiry  to  be  a 
Jewish  child,  who  had  been  out  of  sorts  at  break- 
fast, and  eaten  nothing ; its  mother  had  brought  up 
the  cup  of  cocoa  to  the  school,  fearing  her  child 
might  be  faint  and  hungry,  and  unfit  to  do  her 
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lessons.  Dr.  Eichholz  says  that  both  Jews  and 
Irish  “ make  a great  point  of  caring  for  their  young 
children  ” — it  is,  in  fact,  a matter  of  religious  obliga- 
tion with  both — “ with  the  result  that  these  two 
types  very  usually  stand  apart  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
bourhoods from  the  general  degeneracy.” 


Children  s Rights 

Whether  the  default  of  parents  arises  from 
negligence,  ignorance,  or  poverty,  the  children  have 
in  this  country  an  indefeasible  right  to  be  fed,  and 
if  the  parent  fails,  from  any  cause  whatever,  the 
State  is  under  a legal  obligation  to  step  in.  If 
the  laws  were  properly  administered,  there  ought 
to  be  no  such  thing  as  a starving  child  in  the 
land,  much  less  under  the  eyes  of  public  officials 
in  the  public  schools.  The  only  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  such  a reproach  to  our  performance  of 
public  duty  would  be  that  the  child  had  escaped 
notice,  and  in  the  case  of  children  who  come  under 
the  daily  observation  of  public  officers,  in  the  form 
of  school  teachers,  such  an  excuse  would  be 
inadmissible.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General 
v.  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
the  question  was  discussed  and  the  law  distinctly 
laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  that  case 
the  Guardians  had  given  outdoor  relief  to  miners 
on  strike,  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  they  were  legally  entitled  to  this 
relief.  It  was  shown  that  the  miners  could,  if  they 
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would,  obtain  work  and  wages ; and  it  was  held 
that  this  fact  disentitled  them  to  receive  relief, 
however  laudable  their  object  might  be  in  refusing 
the  work  and  wages  offered  : but  with  the  women 
and  children  the  case  was  different ; they  were,  it 
destitute,  entitled  to  immediate  relief,  from  whatever 
cause  and  whatever  default  their  destitution  had 
arisen.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  late  Government  declared  that  “ the 
obligation  has  always  rested  on  the  Guardians  to 
relieve  children  who  were  destitute  for  want  of 
food,  even  though  that  destitution  might  arise 
solely  from  the  neglect  of  the  parent.  But  it  was 
true  that  in  consequence  of  administrative  diffi- 
culties that  was  rarely  and  perhaps  never  done.” 
In  plain  words,  children  are  systematically  robbed 
of  their  rights,  because  our  administration  of 
government  is  badly  organised. 

Parent  Reformation 

There  is  a strange  idea  rooted  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  number  of  people,  otherwise  of  a just  and 
generous  disposition,  that  the  rights  of  children 
may  be  ignored,  and  that  they  may  properly  be 
used  as  an  instrument  for  compelling  parents  to 
fufil  their  moral  obligation  ; children  should  be  left 
to  starve  in  order  to  coerce  their  parents  into  feed- 
ing them.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  and 
unwise  than  such  a proceeding.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  ineffective.  Parents  who  spend  in  drink  the 
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money  that  should  buy  their  children’s  food  are 
past  being  recalled  to  a sense  of  their  duty  by  the 
sight  of  their  children’s  sufferings.  On  this  point 
Dr.  Airy,  H.M.  Inspector  in  Birmingham,  says  : 
“ I have  looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  of  a 
drunken  parent  who  neglects  his  children,  and  he 
will  not  drink  a pint  less  or  more  for  anything  that 
we  do  for  his  child  : it  will  not  make  the  slightest 
difference.”  It  is  besides  quite  certain  that  public 
charity  will  step  in  in  some  form  or  other,  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  child.  The  drunken  parent  knows 
this,  and  reckons  upon  it  as  an  excuse  for  his 
inhumanity.  In  the  next  place,  a child  is  too 
valuable  a “ national  asset  ” to  be  turned  into  an 
instrument  for  improving  the  general  morality  of 
the  community  ; its  welfare  and  healthy  develop- 
ment is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  State  than 
the  moral  reformation  of  a worthless  parent.  To 
risk  the  damage  of  the  child  for  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  mending  the  parent  is  the  height  of  bad 
economy  : if  you  must  choose  between  the  two, 
save  the  child  and  let  the  parent  go.  The  duty 
and  interest  of  the  community  is  to  feed  the  child 
first,  and  afterwards  to  take  such  measures  as  it 
can  to  ensure  for  the  future  the  due  performance 
by  the  parent  of  his  obligations.  For  this  purpose 
the  existing  administration  is  at  present  so  defective 
that,  as  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  declares,  it  does  not  act  at  all,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  amend  it  without  an  alteration  of  the 
law.  To  pass  amending  Acts  of  Parliament,  even 
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with  the  help  of  a sympathetic  Government,  is  a 
long  process,  and  many  generations  of  school 
children  may  perish  of  hunger  before  the  reform 
which  is  to  bring  about  the  feeding  of  the  hungry 
child  is  accomplished. 

Free  Feeding 

Perplexed  by  these  difficulties,  some  Associations 
which  have  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  condition 
of  starving  school  children,  such  as  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  have  proposed  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  feeding  all  school  children  at  the 
public  expense.  They  propose  to  do  this  not  out 
of  the  rates,  which  are  paid  in  the  long  run  by 
owners  of  property,  but  out  of  the  taxes,  of  which 
more  than  a fair  share  is  paid  by  the  poor.  The 
effect  of  such  a plan  would  be  to  relieve  the  parents 
of  children  from  legal  obligations  to  which  they  are 
now  subject,  and  impose  these  upon  the  general 
body  of  the  people.  The  cost  of  giving  one  good 
meal,  sufficient  to  allay  hunger,  to  a child  for 
the  five  days  in  the  week  on  which  it  attends 
school,  would  be  5d.  ; and  would  amount  in  the 
year  to  about  16s.  8d.  Dr.  Airy,  who  was  for 
twenty  years  chairman  of  a committee  in  Birming- 
ham for  providing  meals  for  necessitous  school 
children,  testifies  that  a dinner  consisting  of  a bowl 
of  lentil  soup,  and  a large  slab  of  bread  and  jam, 
can  be  given  for  a halfpenny.  Unlike  Oliver 
Twist,  they  may  ask  for  more  and  get  it.  The 
amount  of  a halfpenny  each  provides  all  the 
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expense,  one-third  of  which  consists  of  salaries  to 
managers.  In  other  places,  where  a more  generous 
diet  is  given,  the  cost  has  proved  to  be  a penny  or 
a little  less.  Evidence  was  given  before  a com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  an  enterprising 
old  lady,  who  earned  her  living  in  Liverpool  by 
giving  penny  dinners  to  all  children  who  came, 
fifty  or  sixty  a day.  It  was  not  a charity,  but 
a commercial  undertaking.  The  child  brought 
its  penny,  ate  its  dinner,  and  went  away  again. 
No  questions  were  asked.  She  gave  a very 
good  meal  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  made  a 
profit  on  which  she  lived.  The  average  number 
of  children  attending  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  is  in  round  numbers 
6,000,000,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  Exchequer  of 
providing  one  meal  of  the  Liverpool  lady’s  menu, 
or  two  of  Dr.  Airy’s,  on  each  day  that  the 
school  was  open,  would  come  to  ^5,000,000  per 
annum.  This  would  not,  however,  solve  the  problem 
of  underfed  children.  The  one  meal  a day  for  five 
days  only  in  the  week  is  not  sufficient  to  build  up 
a child’s  constitution  : it  is  at  best  a stop-gap,  and 
prevents  further  degeneracy.  To  turn  the  ill- 
nourished  slum  child  into  a strong,  healthy  boy  or 
girl  a much  more  generous  diet,  with  plenty  of  oil 
and  fat,  is  requisite.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  who  has 
had  a large  experience  in  the  feeding  of  destitute 
children,  thinks  the  cost  would  be  twopence  a day. 
He  has  during  this  year  fed  children  at  this  price 
for  the  Leeds  City  Council,  and  says  that  nourish- 
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ment  is  ample  and  the  cost  more  than  covered. 
Dr.  Halls  estimate  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
municipal  bodies  who  feed  school  children  in  the 
cities  of  Europe.  At  the  rate  of  twopence  a day 
the  cost  of  feeding  6,000,000  children  on  all  week- 
days, leaving  their  parents  to  find  the  food  on 
Sundays,  would  amount  to  £15,650,000.  It  is 
probable  that  if  a public  gratuitous  meal  was  offered 
not  more  than  half  the  school  children  would  at  first 
partake  of  it.  If  this  were  so,  the  cost  would  be 
as  follows  : — 

For  a Jd.  meal  on  all  school-days  ,£1,250,000 
For  a id.  meal  on  all  school-days  £2,500,000 
For  a generous  and  sufficient  diet 

on  all  school-days  ...  ...  £5,000,000 

For  a generous  and  sufficient  diet 
all  the  year  round  except 
Sundays  ...  ...  ...  ^7,825,000 

Of  course  the  time  would  come  when  all  children 
attending  the  public  elementary  schools  would  par- 
take of  the  gratuitous  public  meal,  and  then  these 
sums  would  be  doubled. 


Home  Influence 

The  cost  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  a plan  of  this  kind.  But  there  are 
other  and  graver  objections.  It  would  certainly 
undermine  parental  responsibility,  and  would  take 
the  children  still  more  than  now  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  parents,  and  make  them  still  more  than 
now  children  of  the  State.  So  far  as  the  parents 
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were  relieved  of  the  cost  of  feeding  their  children, 
it  would  be  a boon  to  those  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
poverty  line  ; it  would  lift  some  now  under  the  line 
above  it.  But  it  would  tend,  as  free  education  has 
tended,  to  lessen  parental  interest  and  parental 
co-operation  in  the  bringing  up  of  children.  If 
attention  is  paid  only  to  the  third  of  the  child 
population  which  is  now  destitute  and  neglected, 
this  might  be  no  great  loss ; but  it  is  probable  that 
nearly  all  parents  who  are  not  stupefied  by  the 
grinding  influence  of  poverty,  do  still  love  and  care 
for  their  little  ones,  and,  even  with  the  few  who  do 
not,  neglect  is  rather  the  result  of  ignorance  than  of 
wickedness.  The  mother  who  loves  her  child  is 
by  far  the  best  instrument  the  State  can  employ 
in  providing  for  its  real  education ; better  than 
teachers,  or  school  managers,  or  medical  inspectors, 
or  attendance  officers ; and  it  is  sound  economy  to 
educate  and  improve  the  mothers,  to  draw  forth  the 
natural  love  of  offspring  implanted  in  them,  and  so 
to  make  their  influence  effective  in  the  bringing  up 
of  children  to  be  healthy  and  useful  citizens.  It  is 
reckless  extravagance  to  cast  away  all  this  natural 
force  which  costs  the  State  nothing,  and  gives 
work  and  interest  and  pleasure  in  life  to  the 
mothers  themselves,  and  trust  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion to  the  incompetent  hands  of  State  officials. 
Hitherto,  so  far  as  experience  teaches  us,  the  State 
has  proved  itself  a bad  stepmother.  It  has  already 
in  its  workhouses,  its  district  schools,  its  cottage 
homes,  and  its  industrial  and  reformatory  schools, 
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an  army  of  children  whose  condition  and  treatment 
will  be  considered  in  a subsequent  chapter.  It  is 
enough  to  observe  here  that,  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  a private  person  like  Dr.  Barnado,  its 
education  of  the  children  in  its  charge  has  proved  a 
lamentable  failure,  and  that  the  chief  cause  of  this 
failure  is  the  absence,  perhaps  unavoidable,  from 
State  institutions  of  that  special  individual  love  for 
each  child  which  Nature  implants  in  a mother. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  and  essential  influence 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a child,  and 
free  education  and  free  feeding  tend  to  diminish, 
if  not  to  obliterate  it. 

Proper  Diet 

Another  objection  to  free  feeding  is  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  somewhat  stinted  and  parsimonious 
and  cannot  readily  be  varied  to  suit  the  needs  of 
each  child.  Medical  testimony  is  agreed  in  assert- 
ing that  most  of  the  mischief  which  results  from 
starvation  and  neglect  in  the  first  years  of  life  is 
curable  during  school  age.  Proper  nourishment 
and  proper  conditions  of  life  will  at  that  age  retrieve 
almost  any  lapse  from  normal  health.  No  sadder 
or  more  pregnant  testimony  was  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Deterioration  than  that  of  Dr. 
Collie,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  London  School 
Board,  about  feeble-minded  children.  “ Mental 
disability  is  not  only  preventable,  but  in  many  cases 
curable.  In  a large  number  of  instances,  after  the 
careful  individual  attention  and  midday  dinner  of 
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the  special  schools,  they  are  returned  after  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  months  to  the  elementary 
schools  with  a new  lease  of  mental  vigour.  These 
children  are  functionally  mentally  defective.  Their 
brains  are  starved  and  naturally  fail  to  react  to  the 
ordinary  methods  of  elementary  teaching.  In  the 
absence  of  proper  provision  for  feeding  ill-nourished 
children,  these  special  schools  in  London  are  fulfill- 
ing a very  useful  function.  . . . Many  of  these 
children  are  apparently  only  dull  and  backward,  but 
they  are  really  functionally  defective.  And  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cases  it  is  the  result  of 
semi-starvation.”  Asked  whether  under  better 
conditions  of  feeding  the  brain  recovered,  he  replied, 
“ Yes  ; after  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  they  get  a 
fresh  start  with  feeding.” 

But  medical  testimony  also  asserts  that  to  call 
forth  the  healing  force  of  nature  a generous  diet 
suitable  to  the  special  case  of  each  neglected  child 
is  requisite.  A bowl  of  lentil  soup  and  a slab  of 
bread  and  jam  will  not  in  all  cases  produce  the 
result  desired.  “The  present  method  of  feeding  in 
London,”  says  Dr.  Eichholz,  “is  entirely  of  the 
nature  of  a temporary  stop-gap.  There  is  but  little 
concentrated  effort  at  building  up  enfeebled  consti- 
tutions, school-feeding  doing  little  beyond  arresting 
further  degeneracy.”  “ It  is  probable  that  free 
meals  at  present  do  little  beyond  arresting  further 
degeneracy,  without  doing  much  in  the  way  of 
building  up.” 
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Delay  Dangerous 

A further  objection  to  relying  on  free  feeding  by 
the  State  as  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  emer- 
gency of  the  present  moment  is  the  long  delay  that 
must  occur.  It  is  an  immediate  remedy  that  is 
required  ; delay  is  dangerous.  Free  feeding  involves 
a very  fundamental  change  in  the  law  and  the 
shifting  of  a considerable  financial  burden,  if  the 
cost  is  to  be  defrayed  out  of  rates,  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor  to  those  of  the  rich.  Every- 
body with  any  experience  of  British  domestic 
politics  knows  how  long  a controversy  of  this  sort 
is  likely  to  last,  how  many  vicissitudes,  how  many 
battles  won  and  lost  there  will  be  before  the  desired 
consummation  is  reached.  In  the  meantime  even 
those  who  advocate  free  feeding  will  agree  that  the 
rights  of  children  under  the  existing  law  should  be 
enforced,  that  the  unjust  administration  of  the  law, 
admitted  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  adequate 
measures  should  be  at  once  taken  to  secure  (i)  that 
school  children  shall  be  properly  fed  by  those  parents 
who  have  the  means  of  feeding  them  ; (2)  that  the 
public  authority  should  perform  its  duty  in  making 
provision  for  the  feeding  of  those  children  whose 
parents  do  not  or  cannot  perform  their  legal  obliga- 
tion. 

School  Meals 

The  efforts  of  public  authority  should,  therefore, 
at  first  be  limited  to  making  provision  for  feeding 
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those  children  who  are  now  attending  school  half- 
starved,  and  to  taking  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  their  number,  whatever  it  may  prove  to  be,  by 
visitation  of  the  childrens  homes  and  prosecution 
of  some  of  the  worst  offenders  as  an  example  to  the 
rest.  The  best  method  of  attaining  such  a result 
would  be  the  institution,  wherever  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  found  it  necessary,  of  school  meals, 
such  as  are  now  provided  in  a great  many  of  the 
cities  of  Europe.  In  many  schools,  both  in  town 
and  country,  there  is  no  necessity  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  The  children  are  well  fed  ; the  parents 
wish  to  give  them  their  breakfasts  and  dinners  at 
home ; the  starving  child  is  a rare  exception,  and 
can  easily  be  dealt  with  by  exceptional  treatment. 
While  medical  inspection  is  urgently  demanded  in 
all  schools  because  mischief  may  exist  unsuspected 
by  the  most  careful  parent,  school  feeding  is  only 
wanted  in  a certain  section — how  large  or  small 
there  is  no  way  of  at  present  judging — situated 
mostly  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  cities.  There 
may  be  places  in  which  the  establishment  of  school 
meals  would  be  a great  boon  to  workers  who  are 
comparatively  well  off,  and  they  would  gladly  pay 
the  cost.  It  depends  upon  the  conditions  of  work 
in  the  district.  In  Birmingham  and  other  places 
the  establishment  of  self-supporting  meals  for 
children  has  been  tried  with  a conspicuous  lack  of 
success.  One  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that 
children  for  whom  it  is  known  that  the  parents 
have  paid  and  those  for  whom  it  is  known  that  the 
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parents  have  not  paid  are  mixed  up  together,  and 
the  former  are  very  soon  withdrawn,  either  because 
parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  confounded 
with  the  indigent  class  or  because  they  feel  it  to  be 
a sort  of  injustice  that  they  should  be  made  to  pay 
for  that  which  others  get  for  nothing.  In  the 
“ cantines  scolaires,”  in  Paris,  poor  children  who  pay 
and  who  do  not  pay  dine  side  by  side.  But  the 
distribution  of  tickets  is  so  conducted  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  knowing  which  of  the  children 
receive  them  gratuitously.  Canteens  are  established 
in  every  one  of  the  Arrondissements  except  the 
VIII th,  in  which  there  is  no  indigent  population. 
Free  meals  are  given  to  children  known  to  be  in 
want,  whether  their  parents  are  on  the  books  of  the 
Bureau  de  Bienfaisance  or  not.  No  meal  is  served 
except  on  presentation  of  a ticket ; the  ticket  which 
is  given  is  of  exactly  the  same  pattern  as  that  which 
is  bought.  The  children  receive  a wholesome  hot 
dinner  at  a cost  usually  less  than  fifteen  centimes. 
The  working  of  the  canteens  is  left  entirely  to 
the  Mayor  and  School  Fund  Committees.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses  are  provided  by  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  and  one-third  by  the  sale  of 
tickets  and  contributions,  generally  derived  from 
endowments  by  the  School  Fund  Committees.  In 
1904  10,660,000  meals  were  given  at  a cost  of 

1.461.000  francs.  About  one-fourth  of  the  cost — 

359.000  francs — was  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  tickets. 

In  the  case  of  dinners  provided  in  secondary 

schools,  where  all  pay,  no  such  difficulty  arises. 
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In  the  Manchester  Municipal  Secondary  School 
efforts  have  been  made  with  complete  success  to 
provide  a wholesome  dinner  for  the  higher  class 
of  children  who  attend  it.  Different  kinds  of  dinner 
can  be  obtained  at  the  school  at  prices  varying 
from  a penny  to  sixpence.  For  the  latter  sum 
meat,  two  vegetables,  and  bread,  with  a clean  cloth 
and  a glass  of  water,  is  served.  Formerly  the 
children  were  often  sent  with  money  for  their 
dinners,  which  they  spent  at  the  pastrycook’s  on 
cakes  and  sweets.  The  dining-room  is  well  fre- 
quented and  more  than  self-supporting.  This  last 
condition  is  essential,  as  no  money  can  be  taken 
from  the  rates  for  such  a purpose.  Similar  dinners 
are  organised  by  the  Education  authority  in  many 
other  towns.  The  children  who  attend  the  public 
elementary  schools  have  in  many  places,  especially 
in  those  where  mothers  go  to  work  in  factories,  the 
same  necessity  for  a cheap  and  wholesome  meal, 
for  which  their  parents  are  able  and  willing  to  pay. 
But  this  requires  organisation,  and  the  parents  have 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  leisure  to  organise 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Priestman,  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  at  Bradford  for  feeding  children  and  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  says  : “ The  ideal 
thing  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  to  have  half-a-dozen 
dining-rooms  with  kitchens  attached  in  half-a-dozen 
centres  in  the  city,  where  the  children  could  be  fed 
and  where  we  could  give  a good  substantial  meal 
of  soup  and  bread,  or  rice  pudding,  or  both,  and 
charge  the  parents  a penny  for  providing  it.  We 
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think  we  could  make  a fairly  satisfactory  meal  for 
a penny.  That  would  be  a boon  in  this  way.  We 
have  a large  number  of  homes  at  Bradford  where 
the  mother  is  working  at  the  mill,  and  from  that 
and  other  causes  a proper  meal  cannot  be  cooked 
for  the  children.  The  children  come  home  to  a 
very  unsatisfactory  dinner,  perhaps  of  bread  and 
jam  and  tea.  We  hold  that  we  have  done  the 
children  great  physical  good  by  providing  them 
with  more  nutritious  diet  and  a diet  more  fit  for 
children,  and  that  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
children  and  to  the  parents  if  we  could  do  that  on 
a large  scale  and  get  the  money  from  the  parents.” 
He  was  of  opinion  that  if  such  a cheap  meal  were 
available  it  would  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  by 
parents.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  combine  the 
organisation  of  self-supporting  meals  for  children 
whose  parents  pay  with  provision  for  feeding  the 
hungry  and  destitute  is  a question  on  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  It  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  number  of  those  who  have  to 
be  fed  free  can  be  reduced  by  visitation  of  homes. 
This  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  difficulties  raised  in 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  school  children.  Public 
authority  has  made  no  provision  for  a certain  and  rigid 
inquiry  at  its  home  into  the  case  of  every  child  who 
presents  itself  at  school  unfit  to  receive  instruction  ; 
and  in  this  neglect  of  public  duty  the  Education 
authority  is  backed  up  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Voluntary  associations,  who  are  eager  to  take  up 
many  of  the  public  duties  which  society  neglects, 
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have  only  assumed  this  most  vital  duty  in  a few 
cases.  If  Miss  Frere’s  experience  in  Seven  Dials 
is  to  be  relied  on,  a systematic  visitation  of  underfed 
children’s  homes  would  marvellously  reduce  the 
number  of  underfed  children.  Public  authority 
should  at  once  undertake  the  organisation  and 
direction  of  such  a system  of  visiting,  using  all  that 
volunteer  help  which  in  most  places  would  be 
abundantly  forthcoming.  Instead  of  that,  it  has 
hitherto  been  content  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  feed- 
ing of  children  by  “charity,”  with  very  perfunctory 
investigation  of  cases  and  with  little  or  no  attempt 
to  compel  the  performance  by  parents  of  their  legal 
duty.  In  a few  cases  the  charitable  givers  of  dinners 
have  referred  cases  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  another  association  which 
takes  up  the  public  duty  of  protecting  children 
which  is  neglected  by  the  established  authorities  ; 
but  a large  section  of  the  poorer  classes  have  come 
to  regard  the  provision  of  free  dinners  for  their 
children,  at  least  during  the  winter  months,  as  a 
permanent  social  institution,  and  to  rely  upon  this 
precarious  source  for  the  nourishment  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  provide  themselves.  Many 
of  them  would  be  able  to  do  it.  So  long  as  the 
law  imposes  on  parents  the  obligation  to  maintain 
their  children  — the  action  of  “ charity  ” in  re- 
lieving them  of  this  liability  tends  to  lower  wages, 
to  enable  higher  house-rents  to  be  screwed  out 
of  the  poor,  and  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
poverty.  But  it  must  be  clearly  apprehended 
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that  it  is  not  feeding  the  children  that  occasions 
the  mischief ; it  is  the  omission  to  make  those 
parents  who  can  repay  the  cost  of  so  doing.  To 
feed  the  hungry  child  at  once,  without  any  inquiry 
except  into  the  fact  of  its  hunger,  is  an  imperative 
duty.  Miss  Frere  gives  a starving  child  a ticket 
immediately,  before  inquiry,  then  she  visits  ; then, 
if  the  case  is  one  of  distress  which  wants  a lot 
of  inquiry,  the  child  is  put  on  for  a fortnight. 
Should  the  result  of  a system  of  visitation  be  to 
reduce  the  children  who  have  to  be  fed  free  to 
anything  like  the  small  proportion  that  obtains 
in  Tower  Street,  Seven  Dials,  there  is  no  reason 
why  these  should  not  be  provided  for  in  dining- 
rooms like  those  suggested  for  Bradford,  where 
the  rest  pay  : so  small  a number,  if  the  same 
precautions  were  taken  as  in  Paris,  would  not 
frighten  away  the  paying  children.  There  should 
be  no  distinction  in  the  dining-room  between  the 
paying  and  the  free  ; the  latter  should  be  furnished 
with  tickets  like  the  rest,  paid  for  out  of  charitable 
or  Poor  Law  funds.  If,  however,  the  number  of 
free  meals  is  to  remain  at  anything  like  its  present 
number  the  combination  in  the  same  dining-hall  of 
free  and  paying  diners  would  become  in  many  cases 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  give  up  any  system  of  self-supporting 
dinners  or  entirely  to  separate  the  two  classes  of 
children  and  provide  for  them  in  different  establish- 
ments— a thing  in  itself  undesirable  and  likely  to  be 
productive  of  much  social  mischief. 
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The  Official  Circulars . 

A revolution  was  made  in  the  question  of  feeding 
school  children  in  1905,  which  is  still  in  progress, 
and  of  which  it  is  yet  possible  to  foresee  the  final 
result.  In  March  of  that  year  a descent  was 
made  by  Lady  Warwick,  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P., 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
and  myself  upon  the  Johanna  Street  School  of 
the  London  Council,  situated  in  a very  poor  part 
of  Lambeth.  The  classes  were  carefully  inspected, 
and  about  twenty  boys  were  picked  out  by  Dr. 
Hutchison,  of  whom  he  was  prepared  to  certify 
that  they  were  actually  suffering  from  hunger,  that 
they  were  unfit  to  do  any  school  work,  and  that 
they  were  in  urgent  need  of  immediate  relief  in 
the  shape  of  food.  The  party  then  proceeded  to 
the  offices  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians, 
which  was  sitting  at  the  time,  and  requested  an 
interview  which  was  most  courteously  granted. 
They  then  made  application  to  the  Board,  on 
behalf  of  the  boys  whose  names  had  been  taken 
down,  for  food  and  relief,  and  demanded  that  the 
relieving  officers  should  be  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  school  and  furnish  food  immediately  to  the 
boys,  of  whom  a list  was  furnished  to  the  Guardians. 
This  application  was  granted.  The  further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  and  their  relieving  officer 
are  of  no  consequence,  because  the  matter  was 
immediately  after  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the 
President  of  the  * Local  Government  Board  that 
children  in  the  state  of  those  in  the  Johanna 
Street  School  were  entitled  to  immediate  relief 
from  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  irrespective  of 
the  condition  and  conduct  of  their  parents,  and 
he  promised  that  circulars  should  be  issued  by 
his  department  and  the  Board  of  Education  call- 
ing attention  to  the  rights  of  hungry  children, 
and  directing  school  teachers  and  managers  to 
take  steps  for  enforcing  them.  The  object  which 
prompted  the  action  of  Lady  Warwick  and  her 
party  was  thus  fully  attained.  The  promised 
circulars  were  issued  in  April,  1905,  and  confer- 
ences took  place  between  the  county,  municipal, 
and  urban  councils  and  the  various  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  their  districts  as  to  the  best  method 
of  carrying  them  into  effect.  Various  plans  were 
adopted,  and,  until  reports  have  been  made  upon 
the  feeding  of  school  children  in  the  several  places 
during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  it  is  premature  to 
judge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  circulars,  or  to  discuss 
how  far  the  friendly  co-operation  of  Education 
authorities  and  Boards  of  Guardians  can  get 
over  the  inconvenience  of  having  a public  duty 
of  this  kind  entrusted  to  two  bodies,  instead  of 
one.  It  was  the  best  makeshift  without  legislation  : 
and  the  Government  at  the  time  were  incompetent 
to  carry  any  legislation  through.  It  is  doubtless 
quite  possible  for  the  two  authorities  and  the  two 
departments  of  Government,  if  they  could  agree, 
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to  establish  a system  by  which  every  hungry  child 
would  be  fed,  every  ignorant  parent  instructed,  and 
every  negligent  parent  coerced  into  doing  his  duty. 
But  no  such  agreement  is  likely.  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  municipal  councils  act,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  on  very  different  principles,  and  the 
issue  of  the  circulars  was  not  regarded  with  much 
favour  by  the  permanent  officials  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned.  Until  a better  and  more  effective 
plan  is  established  by  some  strong  minister  either 
at  the  Local  Government  Board  or  Board  of 
Education,  the  circulars  will  do  little  more  than 
stand  on  record  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
public  obligation,  and  will  in  few  places  be  of 
any  practical  use  to  the  children,  as  the  following 
example  shows. 

In  a large  city  in  Yorkshire  the  Education 
authority  sent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1906,  a list  of  upwards  of  3,000  children,  whom 
they  alleged  to  be  underfed  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  After  two  months’  inquiry  1,347  of 
these  cases  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  following 
manner.  In  399  the  parents  assured  the  relieving 
officer  that  the  children  were  sent  to  school  properly 
fed  ; the  assurance  was  accepted  as  satisfactory, 
and  no  further  steps  were  taken.  There  was  no 
medical  examination.  In  291  cases  the  Guardians 
accepted  a written  undertaking,  signed  by  the  parent 
undertaking  to  feed  the  child  properly,  as  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  child’s  future  nourishment.  The 
requiring  of  such  an  undertaking  seems  to  establish 
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the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Guardians,  the 
child  had  been  previously  underfed.  In  229  cases 
! the  relieving  officer  found  that  the  family  required 
more  help  than  the  mere  feeding  of  the  school 
children.  These  also  had  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
| of  the  Guardians,  been  previously  underfed.  Sixty- 
i six  children  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
order,  because  they  did  not  live  with  their  fathers, 
or  from  some  such  cause,  though  why  these  children 
should  be  left  to  starvation  does  not  appear ; 
331  children  were  fed  under  the  Order  by  persons 
reimbursed  by  the  Guardians ; and  3 1 were  cases 
of  neglect  in  which  the  food  was  given  on  loan 
to  be  repaid  by  the  parent.  Some  1 50  more 
cases  were  afterwards  disposed  of,  and  further 
proceedings  then  deferred  to  await  the  fate  of  a 
Bill  for  feeding  school  children  which  was  at  that 
time  before  Parliament.  This  probably  gives  a 
I fair  sample  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
1 circulars.  More  than  two-thirds  of  those  whose 
cases  were  examined  proved  to  be,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  underfed  : how 
far  the  relief  was  proper  and  adequate  may  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  If  the  pro- 
portion in  the  cases  uninvestigated  is  the  same 
as  in  the  investigated  cases,  more  than  1,000 
children  had  been  starving  in  this  city  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1906,  about  whom  no 
inquiry  had  been  made,  and  nothing  had  been 
done.  Let  us  hope  the  procedure  of  Parliament 
will  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  this  Board  of 
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Guardians  if  the  hungry  children  are  to  wait  for 
food  until  this  Bill  has  been  disposed  of. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  having  a public  meal 
for  school  children,  carried  on  under  public  superin- 
tendence, that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  would 
enable  the  school  medical  officer,  as  soon  as  there 
was  one,  to  prescribe  a diet  for  an  ailing  child, 
with  the  assurance  that  his  prescription  would 
be  carried  out.  Children  generally,  and  poorly 
nourished  children  especially,  require  food  much 
more  than  physic.  Parents  should,  of  course, 
have  the  right  to  feed  their  children  according  to 
the  doctor’s  order  at  home  ; but  if  it  was  found 
that  the  orders  were  not  properly  carried  out,  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Education  authority 
to  make  an  order  for  the  child  to  attend  for  a 
specified  period  the  public  school  table  for  which 
the  parent  should  be  liable  to  pay ; or  it  might 
be  convenient  for  the  parent  voluntarily  to  arrange 
for  the  child’s  attendance  from  the  first.  It  would 
give  the  doctor  the  opportunity  of  watching  the 
effect  of  diet  upon  the  patient,  and  of  giving 
extra  or  special  diet  in  particular  cases  as  part 
of  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER  VI 


OVERWORKED  CHILDREN 

Labour  out  of  School-hours 
GREAT  number  of  children  in  the  public 


elementary  schools  have  their  health  seriously 
injured  out  of  school-hours  by  overwork.  They 
are  employed  for  long  hours  before  and  after  school, 
and  are  thereby  deprived  of  rest  and  sleep,  and 
come  to  their  school  work  tired  out  and  quite  unfit 
to  grapple  with  either  the  bodily  or  intellectual 
efforts  required  of  them.  The  history  of  how  this 
evil,  tending  to  the  serious  deterioration  of  public 
health,  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public 
authorities,  and  how  entirely  up  to  the  present  time 
it  has  proved  impossible  for  our  governments, 
central  and  local,  to  find  an  adequate  remedy  for  it, 
is  a most  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  common  interests  of  the  nation  are  mismanaged. 


The  excessive  labour  of  school  children  out  of 


Mrs.  Hoares  Deputation 


school  hours  was  brought  officially  to  the  notice  of 
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the  Government,  not  by  the  inspectors  of  schools 
who  were  imbued  with  the  theory  of  the  depart- 
ment that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  regard  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children,  but  by  a private 
lady,  Mrs.  Hoare,  who  died  without  seeing  even 
such  fruits  of  her  labour  as  were  afforded  by  the 
attempt  to  legislate  for  these  unhappy  children. 
She  had  collected  the  facts  about  the  employment 
of  school  children  out  of  school  hours  in  certain 
London  schools,  had  published  them  in  an  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century , and  then,  in  the  year  1897, 
asked  the  Education  Department  to  receive  a deputa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Her  request  was  at  first  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  matter,  being  one  which 
related  to  the  health  and  not  to  the  “ education  ” 
of  the  children,  concerned  the  Home  Office  and  not 
the  Education  Department ; but  Mrs.  Hoare,  who 
thought  the  latter  would  be  more  sympathetic  than 
the  former,  cleverly  argued  that  she  was  going  to 
lay  facts  before  the  department  to  prove  that  the 
public  money  which  it  was  its  function  to  dispense 
was  wasted  by  being  applied  to  scholars  unfit  to  be 
instructed,  and  that  she  would  indicate  remedies 
which  would  lead  to  a more  economic  expenditure 
of  the  public  grant.  Mrs.  Hoare’s  deputation  was 
on  this  consideration  received,  and  laid  formally 
before  the  Education  Department  the  facts  which 
she  had  collected  about  London  schools.  An  inquiry 
was  demanded  into  the  existence  of  similar  evils  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  reply  to  the  depu- 
tation the  inquiry  asked  for  was  promised,  but  there 
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proved  to  be  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  instituting 
it.  The  Education  Department  could  not  move 
according  to  official  etiquette  without  consultation 
with  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  the  officials  of  these  departments  were 
unsympathetic.  The  deadlock  was  happily  solved 
by  a convenient  member  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  in  1898  moved  for  a 
return  such  as  Mrs.  Hoare  had  asked  for,  which  the 
Government  found  it  impossible  to  refuse.  The 
return  was  to  show  the  number  of  children  on  the 
books  of  schools  as  full-time  scholars  who  were 
themselves  working  for  wages  or  employed  for 
profit,  with  their  ages, 'standard,  occupation,  hours  of 
labour,  and  wages.  Forms  were  issued  to  the 
20,000  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  returns  were  obtained  from  all  but  520 — a 
striking  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  managers  and 
teachers  in  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
their  scholars. 


Education  Department  Return 

The  return  was  a very  painful  one,  and  cast  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  condition  of  a large  class  of  the 
population.  It  fully  bore  out  Mrs.  Hoare  s con- 
tentions, and  though  no  doubt  containing  inaccuracies 
and  exaggerations  of  detail,  has  been  admitted,  on 
subsequent  inquiry,  to  contain  a true  picture  of  the 
condition  of  a large  class  of  elementary  school 
children.  The  returns  sent  in  from  the  schools  gave 
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the  names  of  144,000  boys  and  34,000  girls,  as 
working  for  wages  or  employed  for  profit  out  of 
school  hours ; and  about  1,000  more  were  added  after- 
wards ; but  the  returns  showed  upon  their  face  that 
in  many  cases  they  comprised  only  a part  of  the 
children  at  work,  only  those  in  regular  employment ; 
no  notice  was  taken  of  those  in  casual  or  seasonal 
employment.  “ Many  children  are  kept  from 
school,”  says  one  correspondent,  “ for  days,  some- 
times weeks,  together,  for  such  work  as  picking 
stones,  weeding,  sheep-shearing,  harvest,  and  potato- 
picking.” “ During  the  hat-sewing  season,”  says 
another,  “from  about  February  to  Whitsuntide, 
many  girls  of  all  ages  are  employed,  both  before 
and  after  school  hours,  in  sewing  hats  for  their 
mothers.  Some  have  been  known  to  work  from 
6 a.m.  to  the  time  for  coming  to  school,  and  again 
from  school-closing  in  the  afternoon  until  bedtime.” 
The  names  of  none  of  these  appear  in  the  returns. 
Many  omitted  the  names  of  those  who  did  not 
themselves  receive  wages,  but  whose  earnings  were 
paid  to  their  parents,  of  those  whose  employment 
had  not  been  prejudicial  to  health,  and  of  those  who 
had  been  employed  during  school  hours,  as  well  as 
before  or  after.  As  to  the  mischief  of  the  system, 
the  opinion  of  managers  and  teachers  was  unani- 
mous. “ One  boy,”  says  a manager,  “ begins 
work  for  his  father  as  early  as  3 a.m.,  and  works 
again  in  the  evening  as  late  as  9 p.m.  He  often 
goes  to  sleep  during  morning  school  from  sheer 
weariness.  Another  boy  employed  at  ‘ placing 
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skittles  ’ for  34J  hours  per  week,  says  he  is  engaged 
from  6 to  1 1 p.m.  daily.  The  lad  is  often  asleep  in 
the  afternoon  during  the  progress  of  the  lessons.” 

“ May  I be  allowed,”  says  another,  “ to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Education  Department  for  making 
these  inquiries,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  that 
Department  will  be  able  to  frame  some  regulations 
to  meet  and  relieve  the  onerous  conditions  under 
which  many  of  the  young  have  to  gain  education. 
Without  exaggeration  I can  truthfully  assert  that 
there  are  to-day  in  our  National  and  Board  Schools 
thousands  of  little  white  slaves.”  A School  Board 
passed  a resolution  “ that  some  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken  by  Government  to  prevent  the 
excessive  amount  of  labour  found  to  be  customary 
amongst  school  children,  which  must  interfere  with 
the  success  of  their  studies  or  with  their  health.”  It 
is  probable  that  it  would  interfere  with  both.  Em- 
ployment of  these  little  ones  begins  at  a very  early 
age — 1 31  were  six  or  under  ; 1,120  between  six  and 
seven;  4,211  between  seven  and  eight;  11,027 
between  eight  and  nine;  and  22,131  between  nine 
and  ten.  These  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of 
work  these  children  did,  and  the  amount  of  wages 
they  earned.  A little  boy  of  six  peeled  onions 
20  hours  a week,  for  a weekly  wage  of  8d.  Another 
delivered  milk  for  28  hours  a week,  for  a weekly 
wage  of  2s.  Another  was  engaged  in  “turning 
hose  ” for  20  hours  a week,  and  was  paid  by  6d. 
being  credited  weekly  to  his  savings-bank  account. 
There  was  a little  boy  engaged  in  pea-picking  at 
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3d.  a week.  A little  girl  under  six  carried  milk  for 
35  hours  a week  for  her  parents,  and  earned  no 
wages.  Another  “ seamed  hose”  for  15  hours  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  id.  Another  was  a nurse-girl — a 
nurse-girl  under  six ! — who  worked  for  29  hours  a 
week  for  2d.  and  her  food.  Another  under  six  was 
an  errand  girl  and  ran  about  the  street  15  hours  a 
week  for  6d.  The  educational  attainments  of  these 
children  were,  of  course,  very  low  : 329  were  in  no 
standard  ; 3,890  in  the  first ; 1 1,686  in  the  second  ; 
24,624  in  the  third  ; and  36,907  in  the  fourth. 
Selling  newspapers  in  the  street  occupied  15,182  ; 
hawking  other  articles,  2,435  5 other  occupations, 
such  as  knocking  people  up  in  the  morning,  8,627  i 
service  in  shops,  76,173;  agriculture,  6,115;  odd 
jobs,  10,636;  minding  babies,  11,585;  house  and 
laundry  work,  9,254  ; needle- work,  card-box  making, 
&c.,  4,019.  The  hours  of  labour  were  excessive. 
Only  39,355  were  employed  for  so  short  a time  as 
10  hours  a week;  60,268  from  10  to  20  hours; 
27,008  from  20  to  30  hours;  9,778  from  30  to  40 
hours ; 2,390  from  40  to  50  hours  ; and  793  above 
50  hours  a week,  of  whom  75  were  actually  em- 
ployed over  70  hours  a week.  The  reader  may  be 
curious  to  know  what  these  boys  and  girls  who  were 
employed  for  more  than  70  hours  a week  worked  at 
and  what  wages  they  received.  A boy  of  ten  in 
Standard  IV.  was  returned  as  a farm  labourer 
working  72  hours  a week  for  a wage  of  3s.  A boy 
of  twelve,  in  Standard  IV.,  worked  as  a farm 
labourer  87  hours  a week  for  a wage  of  2s.  6d.  A 
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newspaper  boy,  aged  twelve,  in  Standard  VI., 
worked  ioo  hours  a week,  that  included  Sundays, 
and  received  3s.  6d.  and  his  meals.  A boy  of 
twelve,  in  Standard  III.,  was  employed  in  a 
marine  store  dealers  for  74  hours  a week  for  is.  6d. 
and  his  meals.  A boy  of  ten,  in  Standard  IV.,  was 
a donkey  driver  for  80  hours  a week,  at  a wage  of 
6s.  There  was  in  London  a boy  of  twelve,  in 
Standard  V.,  employed  in  a chemist’s  shop  for 
78  hours  a week  at  a wage  of  5s.  There  was  also 
in  London  an  errand  boy  of  twelve,  in  Standard  VII., 
probably  from  his  school  attainments  a promising 
boy,  employed  in  a dairy  for  72  hours  a week  for 
4s.  and  his  food.  It  would  have  been  economical 
for  the  country  to  have  delivered  such  a boy  from 
such  conditions,  as  it  is  probable  something  could 
have  been  made  of  him  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity. By  this  time  it  is  too  late.  If  alive,  he  is 
now  twenty  years  old  and  probably  an  unskilled 
labourer  for  life.  A girl  of  thirteen  worked 
72  hours  in  a shop  for  a wage  of  2s.  There  were  a 
number  of  girls  of  various  ages  and  standards 
returned  as  carrying  bark  for  wood-cutters.  They 
worked  70J  hours  a week  for  a wage  of  6s.  The 
returns  furnished  examples  of  many  concrete  cases, 
of  which  the  following  will  serve  as  samples.  A 
boy  rose  between  3 and  4 every  morning,  started 
out  at  4.30  to  wake  up  25  working  men,  who 
each  paid  him  3d.  a week  ; he  returned  from  his 
rounds  about  5.30,  but  did  not  go  to  bed  again, 
as  he  had  to  go  round  as  a newspaper  boy  from 
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6 to  9 when  he  was  due  at  school.  He  was  a 
very  regular  boy  at  school,  but  often  half  asleep. 
Another  boy  acted  as  a latherer  to  a barber  for 
3 2 hours  for  a wage  of  2s.  He  worked  the  whole 
of  Saturday  till  1 1 p.m.  and  for  3 hours  on  Sunday 
morning.  A greengrocer’s  boy  aged  twelve, 
Standard  II.,  had  to  start  for  London  at  2.30  a.m. 
every  morning,  returned  about  9.30,  and  then  went 
to  school ! There  were  two  girls  aged  twelve  in 
Standard  IV.,  one  was  employed  in  house- work  and 
errands  from  7.45  a.m.  to  10,  12.30  to  1.30,  and 
4.30  to  8,  for  3d.  a week  ; the  other  at  9d.  a week 
and  her  food  for  carrying  out  parcels  for  a milliner 
from  7.30  to  9.30,  12.30  to  1.30,  and  4.30  to  8. 
The  intervals  were  spent  by  these  two  girls  in 
school,  with  what  torture  to  their  poor  brains  and 
with  what  educational  result  the  reader  may 
conjecture. 

Reception  of  the  Return 

These  returns  were  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1899.  They  were  fully  explained  and  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  official  address  of  the  then  Vice-President, 
when  submitting  the  Education  estimates  of  the 
year  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  spoke 
of  little  else,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to 
the  conviction  of  members  Mrs.  Hoare’s  argument 
that  it  was  a waste  of  public  money  to  attempt 
to  give  instruction  at  school  to  children  so 
wearied  by  overwork.  But  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  subject,  it 
went  off  into  a discussion  of  alleged  improper 
teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  to  Nonconfor- 
mist children,  and  of  the  exact  personal  relations 
then  subsisting  between  the  Vice-President  and  his 
official  superiors,  and  passed  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  overworked  children  by  as  unworthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  in  comparison 
with  party  and  personal  squabbles.  The  matter 
was,  however,  though  ignored  by  Parliament,  taken 
up  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  that  year  by  local 
authorities  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  condition  of  the  children,  and  the  remedies 
that  should  be  applied,  were  discussed  by  Town 
Councils,  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  School 
Boards,  and  by  the  representatives  of  Voluntary 
Schools. 


Joint  Committee 

So  great  a public  interest  upon  the  subject  was 
aroused  that  the  Government  found  itself  con- 
strained, at  the  beginning  of  1900,  to  appoint  a joint 
committee  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Board  of 
Education  (as  the  department  was  then  to  be  called 
by  Act  of  Parliament)  to  consider  the  question 
afresh  and  to  advise  what  legislation  should  be 
recommended  to  remedy  the  mischievous  social 
evils  which  had  been  laid  bare.  The  committee  so 
appointed  acted  with  marvellous  promptitude. 
Unlike  Government  committees  in  general,  it  did 
not  waste  any  time  in  rediscovering  all  the  facts  that 
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had  been  brought  to  light  by  the  returns  from  the 
20,000  elementary  schools,  nor  in  testing  every 
individual  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  those 
returns  were  incorrect  or  exaggerated.  It  accepted 
the  fact  that  a large  number  of  children  attending 
as  full  timers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  were 
overworked  out  of  school  hours,  and  that  the  exact 
number  or  percentage  was  of  no  importance,  and 
set  itself  to  discover  a practical  remedy.  The 
committee  reported  in  1901,  recommended  legis- 
lation, and  submitted  the  draft  of  a Bill  which  gave 
to  County  and  Borough  Councils  power  to  make 
by-laws  for  regulating  the  employment  of  children  ; 
they  were  empowered  by  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
to  prescribe  the  age  below  which  and  the  hours 
beyond  which  all  working  of  children  for  wages  or 
profit  should  be  illegal  and  to  restrict  the  employ- 
ment to  occupations  neither  harmful  to  their  health 
nor  dangerous  to  their  morals.  A Bill,  practically 
identical  with  that  recommended  in  the  Report  of 
the  committee,  was  introduced  in  the  following  year, 
1902,  but  was  not  proceeded  with  owing  to  the 
time  of  Parliament  being  occupied  with  subjects 
more  interesting  to  the  governing  classes.  It  was, 
however,  again  introduced  in  1903,  and  had  the 
good  luck  in  that  session  to  pass  into  law. 


Theatrical  Children 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  Bill  while  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  worthy 
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of  notice,  as  illustrating  the  immense  influence 
which  what  is  called  “ Society  ” then  exercised  over 
the  British  Government.  The  managers  of  fashion- 
able theatres  in  London  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  local  authority,  which  in  London  was  the 
County  Council,  might  so  use  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them  as  to  interfere  with  the  performances  of 
children  in  pantomimes  and  fairy  extravaganzas, 
and  they  stirred  up  “ Society,”  alarmed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a curtailment  of  its  pleasures,  to  demand 
the  exemption  of  theatrical  children  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  proposed  Act.  Their  influence  was 
great  enough  to  induce  the  Home  Office  to  propose 
a clause  in  committee  exempting  children  employed 
in  theatres  and  circuses  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  In  the  Standing  Committee  to  which  the  Bill 
was  referred  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  proposal  was  then  discussed 
and  voted  on  by  those  who  had  heard  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.  There  are  no  children  who  stand 
more  in  need  of  protection  than  those  who  are  to 
be  found  in  touring  theatrical  companies  and  travel- 
ling circuses.  The  existing  law,  which  merely 
required  such  children  to  be  licensed  by  magistrates 
in  the  town  at  which  the  company  had  arrived  for 
performance  there,  had  proved  quite  insufficient  to 
secure  their  proper  care  in  many  companies  while 
on  tour.  Children  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  theatres  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  &c., 
are  well  treated  and  well  paid.  But  it  is  quite 
different  with  those  who  go  about  with  some  of  the 
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touring  companies  and  circuses.  They  are  dragged 
in  misery  and  discomfort  from  town  to  town,  and  so 
far  from  being  well  cared  for,  they  are  often  let  out 
by  drunken  mothers  and  given  in  charge  of  the 
woman  who  keeps  the  theatre  wardrobe  or  whoever 
will  take  care  of  them  at  the  cheapest  price.  They 
are  ill  paid  and  ill  taught,  they  are  made  to  beg 
from  the  audience,  the  condition  in  which  they 
live  is  injurious  to  health,  and  they  are  altogether 
objects  deserving  of  pity  and  protection.  The 
company  usually  travels  from  town  to  town  on 
Sunday,  and  first  thing  on  Monday  morning  the 
children  are  dragged  before  the  police  court,  amongst 
drunken  people  and  thieves,  to  be  licensed.  No 
theatrical  manager  would  ever  allow  his  own 
children  to  be  taken  about  in  a travelling  company, 
or  even  to  go  on  the  stage  at  all,  till  they  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  So  great,  however,  was  the 
social  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government 
that  they  made  use  of  their  resistless  majority*  to 
reverse  by  a vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
almost  unanimous  decision  of  the  committee.  In  a 
proceeding  of  this  kind  most  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  have  not  heard  any  arguments  at 
all  ; they  often  do  not  know  what  they  are  voting 
about,  but  they  rush  in,  at  the  sound  of  the  division 
bell,  from  the  terrace,  the  library,  or  the  smoking- 
room,  and  go  into  the  division  lobby,  which  is 
indicated  to  them  by  a gesture  of  the  Government 
Whip,  who  stands  at  the  door.  This  is  party 
discipline,  and  no  one  is  thought  by  the  governing 
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classes  to  be  fit  to  be  a member  of  Parliament  who 
does  not  meekly  and  subserviently  yield  thereto  : it 
is  called  “ loyalty.” 

How  the  Act  is  Administered 

The  Act  became  law  on  January  i,  1904,  but 
in  most  places  the  deliverance  of  the  overworked 
children  is  still  a long  way  off.  The  local  authorities 
belong,  to  a very  great  extent,  to  the  governing 
class,  and  are  not  much  under  the  influence  of 
working-class  opinion  ; the  people  themselves  are 
apathetic ; the  matter  for  the  most  part  affects  only 
the  very  poor ; it  is  hard  for  them  in  their  desperate 
struggle  for  bread  to  forego  even  the  miserable 
earnings  of  these  wretched  children  ; if  they  were 
even  convinced  of  the  fact  that  child  labour  lowers 
wages,  their  needs  are  too  urgent  to  admit  of  the 
delay  while  economic  laws  operate.  It  has  thus 
come  to  pass  that  many  authorities,  in  the  absence 
of  any  pressure  from  without,  have  not  moved  at 
all.  The  Government  were  very  careful  that  the 
law  should  be  permissive  only,  and  refused  to  allow 
clauses  to  be  inserted  that  would  have  obliged  all 
authorities  to  make  some  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  children.  In  some  cases  the  convenience  of 
the  richer  classes  has  stimulated  the  Town  Council 
into  action.  In  a fashionable  residential  town  like 
Leamington  the  street  boys  and  girls  may  become 
a nuisance  to  the  visitors,  and  their  regulation  adds 
to  the  amenities  of  the  place.  In  Liverpool  a local 
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Act  has  long  been  in  operation  to  mitigate  the 
nuisance  of  street  sellers,  boys  and  girls.  It  has 
not  only  preserved  order  in  the  streets  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rich  ; it  has  also  promoted  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
poor.  No  child  may  sell  newspapers,  matches,  or 
anything  else  in  the  street  without  a licence  from 
the  police  authorities.  The  child  must  wear  a 
badge,  showing  by  its  colour  whether  it  is  exempt 
from  school  attendance  or  not.  The  hours  of 
selling  are  regulated  : no  child  not  exempt  from 
school  attendance  may  sell  during  school  hours. 
Licensed  children  must  be  decently  dressed  and 
may  not  enter  a public-house.  Breach  of  these 
regulations  involves  loss  of  licence. 


By-laws 

Great  delay  has  been  caused  in  those  places 
where  the  authorities  are  eager  to  put  the  Act  in 
force  by  the  provision  that  their  by-laws  must  be 
approved  by  the  Home  Office.  Such  a condition 
is  common  in  all  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with 
social  questions,  and  always  gives  rise  to  procrasti- 
nation and  red  tape.  The  department  in  such  a 
case  does  not  confine  its  criticism  to  seeing  that  the 
by-laws  submitted  contain  nothing  repugnant  to  the 
general  law  or  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  justice  ; 
they  assume  that  they  can  determine  what  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Leeds  or  Birmingham  better 
than  the  City  Council  which  directly  represents 
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them  ; they  are  ready  to  listen  to  powerful  interests, 
to  institute  local  inquiries,  and  to  review  generally 
the  action  of  the  City  Council  in  making  by-laws. 
In  the  case  of  London  the  whole  subject  was  rein- 
vestigated in  1905  by  a Home  Office  inquiry  into 
the  by-laws  made  by  the  London  County  Council. 
Mrs.  Hoare’s  labours,  the  Education  Office  returns, 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  discussions 
in  Parliament,  and  the  Bill  as  settled  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  all  went  for  nothing ; the  policy  of 
restricting  child  labour  in  London  was  all  gone  into 
anew.  I do  not  know  whether  the  evidence  taken 
in  this  inquiry  has  been  published,  but  I heard  from 
a medical  witness  who  had  just  been  giving  evidence 
a significant  fact  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Reference  has  been  made  in  a previous 
chapter  to  the  care  which  the  poorest  of  the  Jews 
take  of  the  health  of  their  children.  Investigation 
into  the  barbers’  shops  in  the  poorest  quarters  of 
London  showed  that  there  was  a considerable 
number  of  Jew  barbers,  but  not  a single  Jew 
“lather-boy”  was  to  be  found.  The  Jews  let  their 
children  sleep  till  it  is  time  for  breakfast  and  school. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  date 
when  this  is  written — ten  years  after  Mrs.  Hoare 
published  her  facts — out  of  266  local  authorities 
capable  of  making  by-laws  for  the  protection  of 
children,  only  90  have  framed  by-laws  and  sub- 
mitted them  for  approval  by  the  Home  Office.  In 
49  cases  only  have  by-laws  been  approved  and  are 
now  in  force.  The  London  school  children,  on 
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whose  behalf  Mrs.  Hoare  originally  moved,  are 
still  unprotected. 

Child  Labour  in  Berlin 

The  brassworkers  of  Birmingham,  whose  inquiry 
into  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Berlin  will 
be  referred  to  in  a subsequent  chapter,  reported  on 
the  subject  of  child  labour  there.  “ If  children”  (at 
school)  “desire  to  work  at  any  employment  in  the 
afternoons  they  must  get  permission  from  the  police. 
At  this  school  ” (one  of  2,000  children)  “ from  fifteen 
to  twenty  boys  are  so  occupied,  mostly  on  errands  ; 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  girls  as  little  minders  of 
children.  No  child  vendors  of  newspapers  are  seen 
in  the  streets.  No  young  girls  are  permitted  by 
the  authorities  to  stand  in  the  gutters  selling  flowers. 
Schoolboy  smoking  is  not  allowed.  The  boy  would 
have  his  cigarette  knocked  out  of  his  mouth  if  seen 
by  a workman  in  the  street,  and  the  workman  would 
be  thanked  by  the  parents  for  doing  so.” 

Incompetence 

The  story  of  this  attempt  at  reform  illustrates 
the  impotence  which  threatens  the  stability  of  our 
present  social  system  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
governing  classes  to  carry  out  the  simplest  measure 
of  social  reform,  even  one  which  does  not  affect 
their  interests  and  on  the  necessity  for  which  they 
are  themselves  agreed.  It  seems  to  justify  the 
people  in  revolting  against  both  parties  into  which 
the  governing  classes  have  divided  themselves,  in 
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forming  independent  labour  parties,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  take  the  regulation  of  society  into 
their  own  hands.  The  present  holders  of  power, 
according  to  the  view  of  the  rising  party  of  the 
people,  have  had  their  opportunity  ; they  have 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  necessary  reforms  must  now  pass  into  other 
hands. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


children’s  ailments 

THE  medical  examination  of  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  which  has  already 
taken  place,  though  partial  and  incomplete  and 
quite  insufficient  to  furnish  reliable  scientific  data, 
does  eive  notice  of  the  kinds  of  ailments  and 

o 

diseases  which  a more  perfect  examination  would 
disclose,  and  of  the  sort  of  provision  the  public 
authority  will  have  to  make  if  it  is  either  to  under- 
take remedial  treatment  itself  or  see  that  such 
treatment  is  carried  out  by  parents  or  charitable 
societies. 


Heredity 

The  extent  to  which  disease  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  is  still  a subject  of  scientific  discus- 
sion. But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  amount 
of  such  disease  is  relatively  small ; that  it  is  about 
equally  spread  over  all  classes  of  the  population ; 
and  that  only  two  species,  syphilis  and  alcoholism, 
are  common  enough  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
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social  reformer.  Both  these  diseases  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  in  detail  in  a subsequent  chapter ; it  is 
enough  to  remark  here  that  they  affect  adults  at 
first  more  than  children,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the 
spread  of  temperance,  soberness,  chastity,  and 
cleanliness  amongst  the  general  body  of  the  people 
that  they  can  be  got  rid  of.  Much  can,  no  doubt, 
be  done  by  public  authority  to  instruct  children  in 
the  schools  and  young  people  in  the  continuation 
classes  as  to  the  physical  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  body,  but  public  opinion  does  not  at  present 
sanction  any  effective  restraint  upon  those  who  have 
become  victims  of  dipsomania.  Still  less  will  it 
sanction  any  instruction  of  the  young  on  the  subject 
of  the  latter  disease  or  any  compulsory  hospital 
treatment  of  those  who  disseminate  it.  The  experi- 
ment of  examination  and  hospital  treatment  was 
tried  forty  years  ago,  but  it  had  to  be  given  up 
owing  to  the  violent  hostility  of  opponents,  though 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  those  towns  where  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  had  been  for  some  years  in 
force  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  in 
their  favour  on  the  part  of  doctors,  clergy  both  of 
the  Church  and  of  Nonconformist  bodies,  magis- 
trates, and,  last  but  not  least,  of  the  workers  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  school  children  they  suffer, 
if  at  all,  from  the  secondary  effects  of  these  diseases, 
and  it  is  the  secondary  symptoms  that  have  to  be 
treated.  The  medical  inspector  can  advise  in  each 
case  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
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Diseased  Glands 

In  all  the  medical  examinations  that  have  taken 
place  a large  proportion  of  the  children  are  found 
to  be  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  glands,  more  or 
less  advanced.  They  are  not  dangerous  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  the  signs  of  incipient  deteriora- 
tion and  the  beginnings,  if  neglected,  of  more 
serious  disease.  The  cause  is  malnutrition,  insani- 
tary surroundings,  all  those  depressing  influences  in 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  brought  up. 
The  cure  is  fresh  air,  good  food,  healthy  exercise 
of  mind  and  body ; the  remedy  is  almost  certain  in 
its  effect,  but  to  the  poor  child  quite  unattainable. 
No  medicine  prescribed  by  a school  doctor  will  be 
of  much  benefit  so  long  as  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  mischief  continue  to  exist ; but  the  con- 
dition of  children  affected  with  disease  of  the  glands 
affords  a text  on  which  an  official  visitor  who  repre- 
sents the  school  authority  may  enlarge  in  visiting 
the  child’s  home,  and  may  be  the  means  of  stirring 
up  the  sanitary  authority  to  action  and  the  parents 
to  such  efforts  for  improvement  as  their  poverty 
may  admit  of.  The  progress  of  such  children 
should  be  watched  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  nurse 
or  doctor  at  each  visit  to  the  school.  In  bad  cases, 
where  the  diseased  glands  are  developing  into 
serious  disease  such  as  deafness  or  tuberculosis,  it 
would  be,  of  course,  much  more  economical  as  well 
as  more  humane  for  society  to  take  the  case  in  hand 
in  time  and  remove  the  child  before  it  is  too  late 
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from  its  unhealthy  surroundings.  Several  of  the 
medical  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  advocated  the  establishment  of  special 
schools  for  backward  and  ailing  children,  where 
better  conditions  and  a generous  diet  could  be 
secured  which  would  soon  make  them  sound ; but 
the  bugbear  of  undermining  parental  responsibility 
frightened  others.  In  Germany,  where  the  State 
takes  more  care  of  children  and  where  the  taxpayers 
are  more  alive  to  true  economy,  such  schools  are 
common.  In  a subsequent  chapter  some  details 
are  given  of  one  of  these— the  Forest  School  at 
Charlottenburg. 


A denoids 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  glandular  disease 
is  what  is  called  “adenoids,”  which  is  enlargement 
of  the  glandular  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  nose.  Some 
children  are  born  with  it : it  is  prevalent  in  all  classes 
of  society,  rich  as  well  as  poor.  It  produces  mouth- 
breathing with  all  its  attendant  evils,  contracted 
chest,  and  stunted  growth.  It  is  a very  common 
cause  of  deafness.  For  this  common  disease  there  is 
one  remedy  and  one  remedy  only — the  removal  by 
a surgical  operation  of  the  adenoids.  The  medical 
inspector  would  at  once  diagnose  the  presence  of 
adenoids  in  the  noses  of  scores  of  children.  The 
cost  of  the  remedial  operation,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
beyond  the  means  of  most  poor  parents.  Would 
it  undermine  parental  responsibility,  would  it  be  a 
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reckless  plunge  into  Socialism  if  the  State  were  to 
undertake  the  cost  of  removing  adenoids  ? There 
would  be  no  temptation  to  the  thriftless  parent  to 
indulge  unduly  in  this  cheap  public  luxury.  The 
gain  from  the  public  outlay  would  be  that  of  the 
community  at  large,  which  would  escape  a great 
deal  of  subsequent  expenditure  upon  deafness  and 
other  diseases  by  the  performance  of  this  safe  and 
simple  operation  upon  all  children  who  stood  in 
need  of  it.  It  would  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
children,  who  are  entitled  to  proper  care  as  well  as 
maintenance. 


Tubercle 

Tubercle  is  a deadly  and  dangerous  disease,  very 
common  amongst  neglected,  ill-nourished  children. 
It  is  generally  considered  now  not  to  be  hereditary, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  to  be  produced  by  a 
definite  microbe,  against  the  ravages  of  which  pre- 
cautions may  be  taken,  although  a condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  favourable  to  the  reception  and 
propagation  of  the  microbe  may  be  inherited.  In 
its  early  stages,  and  especially  in  a child  patient,  it 
is  considered  to  be  almost  always  curable  : fresh  air, 
cleanliness,  and  good  food  are  the  medicines.  But 
if  neglected  it  becomes  tabes  mesentenca  in  the  child 
or  phthisis  in  the  adult,  and  is  certainly  fatal ; and 
during  all  the  time  that  the  patient  continues  to  live 
he  is  shedding  infection  about  him  and  risking  the 
lives  of  others.  There  are  probably  few  schools  in 
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the  land,  elementary  or  secondary,  in  which  there 
are  not  children  suffering  from  this  terrible  disease, 
unsuspected  by  parents  or  teachers  but  capable  of 
certain  detection  by  a medical  expert.  Merely  to 
ascertain  the  fact  that  there  are  such  children  in  a 
school  is  of  little  use  unless  public  authority  is  pre- 
pared to  go  further.  Such  children  ought,  if  the 
disease  has  reached  an  infectious  stage,  to  be  segre- 
gated from  the  rest  just  as  much  as  smallpox 
patients.  They  should  receive  prompt  treatment  in 
fresh-air  hospitals,  and  could  in  nearly  all  cases  be 
quickly  restored  to  their  friends  freed  from  the 
terrible  danger  to  which  they  have  been  exposed 
and  from  the  risk  which  association  with  them 
causes  to  their  comrades.  If  this  matter  were  pro- 
perly understood  and  appreciated  by  the  richer 
classes  no  fear  of  undermining  parental  responsi- 
bility would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
energetic  action  for  stamping  out  this  fatal  disease. 
It  spares  no  class  of  society  and  causes  in  this 
country  one-half  the  deaths  of  those  who  perish  in 
the  prime  of  life,  between  25  and  35  years  of  age  ; 
it  is  Nature’s  visitation  of  the  rich  to  punish  them 
for  their  neglect ; the  former  might  be  free  from 
consumption  if  they  were  not  infected  by  the  poor. 

Heart  Disease 

A diseased  condition  of  the  heart  is  very  com- 
monly found  amongst  young  children  in  the  schools. 
Taken  in  time  and  treated  while  the  organs  of  the 
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body  are  still  capable  of  vigorous  growth,  it  is  in 
some  cases  curable,  and  with  proper  precautions 
its  fatal  progress  can  be  to  some  extent  arrested. 
But  it  is  an  ailment  that  neither  parent  nor  teacher 
is  likely  to  discover ; it  requires  the  examination  of 
an  expert.  Children  who  are  suffering  from  any 
affection  of  the  heart  are  quite  unfit  to  go  through 
the  ordinary  physical  exercises  of  the  school ; all 
bodily  strain  is  highly  dangerous ; cases  have  been 
found  in  which  such  children  were  performing 
gymnastic  exercises,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
might  at  any  moment  have  dropped  down  dead. 
If  there  was  no  other  ground  on  which  to  require 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  children  to  pass  the  doctor  before 
being  allowed  to  perform  some  of  the  physical 
exercises  prescribed  in  the  school  course  would  of 
itself  furnish  one.  In  Prussia,  where  all  children 
are  examined  medically  during  their  school  life,  a 
number  of  children  in  every  school  are  forbidden  to 
take  part  in  the  gymnastic  exercises  ; in  our  schools, 
where  no  such  precaution  is  taken,  there  must  be 
thousands  of  children  who,  unsuspected  by  teacher 
or  parent,  are  daily  aggravating  the  mischief  which 
diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  might  cure  or  at 
least  mitigate. 


Rickets 

Rickets  is  a disease  of  infancy  which  has  usually 
laid  hold  of  the  child  before  it  comes  into  the 
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elementary  school.  It  makes  its  first  appearance 
from  six  to  twelve  months  after  birth.  The  direct 
cause  of  this  disease  is  bad  feeding.  “ When  there 
is  bad  feeding,”  says  Dr.  Ashby,  of  Manchester, 
“ or  when  there  is  indigestion,  the  digestive  process 
goes  wrong,  and  certain  toxins  or  deleterious 
substances  are  formed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  these  are  absorbed  into  the  blood.  Sweating 
is  one  of  the  first  signs,  later  the  formation  of  the 
bones  and  muscles  are  interfered  with  and  nutrition 
generally.”  Children  who  suffer  from  rickets  in 
infancy  come  to  school  undersized,  and  often 
already  deformed.  In  bad  cases,  where  no  remedial 
treatment  is  applied,  the  deformity  may  last  for  life, 
but  up  to  seven  years  there  is  hope  of  recovery. 
Dr.  Hall,  in  Leeds,  found  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  in  a poor  Gentile  school  suffering  from 
rickets  ; in  a poor  Jewish  school,  7 per  cent.  ; and 
in  the  good  schools,  frequented  by  the  children  of 
well-to-do  artizans,  8 per  cent.  During  the  year 
1903  at  the  Manchester  Hospital  901  infants  and 
young  children  were  admitted  as  out-patients, 
suffering  from  rickets  in  the  early  stages  ; and  in 
addition  to  them  539,  mostly  children  over  3 or 
4 years  of  age,  were  admitted  for  various 
deformities,  as  knock-knees  and  bow  legs,  the 
result  of  rickets.  The  disease  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  north  of  England  than  in  the 
south.  Dr.  Ashby  examined  in  Manchester  750 
school  children,  who  were  selected  for  examination 
because  of  their  inability  to  learn  in  class.  Eighteen 
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were  suffering  from  marked  rickety  deformities, 
being  much  undersized,  with  knock-knees  and  flat 
feet,  while  their  mental  status  was  much  less  than 
that  of  average  children,  in  spite  of  their  having 
attended  school.  They  were  not  only  backward, 
but  had  dull  brains.  Many  of  the  others  were  of 
poor  physique,  with  curved  or  limp  spines  and  flat 
feet,  due  to  rickets.  “ I do  not  wish  to  say,”  adds 
Dr.  Ashby,  “ that  there  were  only  eighteen  of  these 
suffering  from  rickets,  because  I could  see  traces  of 
rickets  in  a large  number  of  them,  but  these  were 
bond  fide  dwarfs.”  If  these  rickety  children  were 
picked  out  by  medical  inspection  when  they  first 
came  to  school,  and  a diet  of  good  food  secured  for 
them,  a great  number  would  be  cured  of  the 
mischief  done  to  them  in  the  early  years  of  life  and 
might  grow  up  healthy  men  and  women. 


Eyes 

Defective  vision  arises  from  two  causes,  quite 
separate  and  distinct — (i)  disease,  and  (2)  defective 
construction  of  the  eye.  The  various  forms  of 
ophthalmia  are  nothing  like  so  prevalent  in  the 
elementary  schools  as  they  are  in  the  Poor  Law 
schools,  though  the  class  of  children  is  much 
the  same  in  both,  and  those  in  the  latter  are 
much  better  fed  and  cared  for.  It  is  the  much 
closer  association  in  dormitories  and  lavatories  in 
boarding  schools,  where  large  numbers  of  children 
are  assembled,  that  causes  any  outbreak  of  eye 
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disease  to  become  epidemic.  Many  children  in 
slum  schools  suffer  from  blight  and  sore  eyelids, 
but  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  spread.  In  the 
Glasgow  school  examined  by  Dr.  Scott,  the  certify- 
ing factory  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  there  were  25 
children  suffering — 2*92  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
school.  Very  simple  remedies,  which  teacher  or 
nurses  can  apply,  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  stop 
eye  disease  in  its  early  stages.  Defective  vision 
which  arises  from  optical  defects  is  prevalent  in 
all  schools  frequented  by  the  children  of  rich 
and  poor.  There  are  no  data,  from  which  any 
just  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  bad 
sight  from  this  cause  is  on  the  increase  or  not. 
Children’s  eyesight  of  late  years  has  received 
much  attention,  and  two  facts  seem  to  be  estab- 
lished : first,  that  a great  number  of  children  come 
to  school  with  good  sight  but  become  short-sighted 
during  the  school  period,  and  secondly,  that  this 
defect  is  aggravated,  if  not  caused,  by  the  treat- 
ment which  they  receive  while  under  instruction. 
Defective  eyesight  is  now  generally  known  to  be  a 
cause  of  headache,  and  children’s  eyes  are  therefore 
better  looked  after  by  their  parents,  whereas 
formerly  no  connection  between  the  two  was  sus- 
pected. There  is  evidence  both  from  the  Census 
and  the  statistics  of  the  London  School  Board, 
that  in  recent  years  blindness  and  deafness  have 
decreased,  both  amongst  the  general  population 
and  amongst  school  children.  There  is  still, 
however,  an  enormous  amount  of  defective  vision 
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amongst  school  children  which  urgently  demands 
attention.  In  the  Dundee  examination,  very  nearly 
half  those  examined  had  defects  of  the  eyes  of  one 
kind  or  another,  more  than  half  of  the  girls  and 
less  than  half  of  the  boys.  Similar  results  have 
been  obtained  by  inspection  in  other  schools. 
That  a number  of  these  defects  are  caused  by 
school  work,  and  that  we  might  reasonably  expect 
girls  to  be  worse  than  boys,  admits  of  little  doubt. 
Dr.  Kerr,  Medical  Officer  to  the  London  School 
Board,  who  tested  the  eyes  of  more  than  a 
thousand  children  in  the  London  schools  with  great 
care  and  trouble  three  times  over  says  : “The 
method  of  the  usual  infant  teaching  is  much  too 
fine  in  hand  and  eye  adjustments  required,  and 
leads  to  nervous  strain  as  a routine  part  of  educa- 
tion at  this  age,  and  to  permanent  habits  of  close 
eye  work  with  stoop  and  contracted  chest.  The 
work  expected  from  young  children  is  also  of  too 
accurate  a nature,  95  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of 
6 and  6\  managed  to  get  normal  visual  acuity 
in  London;  whilst  in  the  standards  10  per  cent, 
are  found  with  vision  not  exceeding  two-thirds 
normal.  The  conditions  which  exist  in  infant 
schools  are  fatal  to  the  eyesight.  The  majority  of 
children  go  through  them  without  much  danger,  but 
any  children  who  have  a tendency  to  weak  sight 
are  sure  to  succumb.  The  conditions  are  bad  for 
infants’  eyesight  in  every  way ; the  work  is  too 
fine.”  Dr.  Kerr  is  of  opinion  that  teachers  should 
refuse  to  set  infants  to  do  fine  work,  but  let  them 
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go  to  the  blackboard  and  do  coarse  work.  One 
common  employment  for  the  youngest  children  in 
infant  schools  is  to  thread  needles  ; this  exercise  is 
often  kept  up  for  as  long  as  twenty  minutes.  The 
infants  are  quiet,  while  their  eyes  are  being 
destroyed.  In  most  country  schools,  and  in  many 
of  the  older  town  schools  very  insufficient  attention 
is  paid  to  the  light.  Children  are  constantly  set  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  window,  facing  it : in  other 
schools  they  work  with  insufficient  light  in  dark 
corners  ; both  extremes  are  injurious  to  eyesight. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  strain  the  childrens 
eyesight  by  using  blue  or  red  instead  of  white  chalk 
on  the  blackboard.  Sufficient  attention  is  not 
always  paid  to  the  place  in  which  a child  is  sitting. 
The  teacher  lectures  upon  the  blackboard  with 
many  of  the  scholars  right  out  at  the  side,  where 
they  either  cannot  see  at  all  or  see  only  very 
imperfectly.  Straining  the  eyes  is  very  bad, 
besides  the  risk  of  being  caned  for  not  seeing 
something  which  is  beyond  their  visual  powers.  If 
medical  experts  looked  into  some  of  these  matters, 
as  well  as  into  the  eyes  of  the  children,  a good 
many  practices  injurious  to  eyesight  would  be 
reformed.  Any  examination  of  the  eyes  of  school 
children  will  result  in  the  prescription  of  many  pairs 
of  spectacles.  Whence  are  these  to  be  procured? 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  a parent,  according  to 
existing  law,  to  provide  his  child  with  spectacles,  if 
necessary,  as  well  as  with  food  and  clothes.  But 
the  cost  of  spectacles  is  a serious  charge  upon  a 
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family  which  is  barely  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  feed  and  clothe  the  family.  If  any 
charitable  body  will  in  any  district  undertake  to 
provide  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves, well  and  good  : it  is  I suppose  a charity 
as  unlikely  to  pauperise  or  undermine  parental 
responsibility  as  any  that  can  be  imagined.  But 
if  there  is  no  charitable  agency  to  step  in,  spectacles 
should  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  education.  The  child’s  education 
cannot  go  on  without  them,  except  at  the  risk  of 
permanent  danger  to  the  eyes  ; it  is  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  its  education  should  not  be 
discontinued,  nor  its  eyes  damaged. 


Ears 

“Adenoids,”  says  Mr.  Cheatle,  the  aural  surgeon, 
“are  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  deafness.” 
Remove  them,  as  before  suggested,  and  you  will 
remove  a great  deal  of  deafness  now  existing  in 
elementary  schools,  and  save  the  cost  of  more 
expensive  treatment.  Defective  hearing  is  thus 
much  more  easily  and  cheaply  dealt  with  than 
defective  eyesight,  which  is  not  so  closely  connected 
with  the  child’s  general  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
deafness  exercises  a much  more  baneful  effect  on 
the  general  mental  condition  of  the  child  than 
defective  eyesight.  Mr.  Cheatle  says  : “ There  is 
a marked  difference  intellectually  between  those 
who  are  deaf  and  those  who  are  not.”  It  is  not 
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only  that  deaf  children  do  not  receive  and  appre- 
hend the  same  number  of  external  impressions  that 
normal  children  do.  “ It  is  more  than  that.  They 
are  dull  mentally,  as  well  as  unable  to  receive 
stimuli.”  Besides  deafness  there  are  discharges 
from  the  ears  which  are  specially  dangerous  to 
health  and  life.  “ It  is  due,”  says  Mr.  Cheatle, 
“to  invasion  of  the  middle  ear  by  a specific 
organism,  that  is  to  say,  the  poison  gets  into  the 
middle  ear  behind  the  drum,  from  the  back  of  the 
nose.  It  is  a very  common  result  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  measles,  and  small-pox,  but  a common 
cold  will  set  it  up,  and  if  neglected,  a certain 
number  of  lives  will  be  lost.”  In  the  examination 
of  the  Edinburgh  schools,  some  40  per  cent,  of  the 
children  had  diseases  of  the  ear  more  or  less 
serious  ; in  Dundee  it  was  44  per  cent.  Attention 
to  general  health,  and  removal  of  adenoids  would 
produce  an  immediate  and  signal  improvement  in 
the  hearing  of  children.  How  many  boys  and  girls 
are  daily  caned  for  not  having  heard  something 
they  cannot  hear,  as  well  as  for  not  seeing  some- 
thing they  cannot  see,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

Teeth 

The  British  Dental  Association  made,  a short 
time  ago,  an  investigation  into  the  teeth  of  school 
children  by  properly  qualified  practitioners  to 
acquire  a more  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  childrens  teeth  at  various  ages,  and  to  show  the 
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disabilities  under  which  they  suffer  in  their  health 
and  development  by  reason  of  the  condition  of 
their  teeth.  They  examined  upwards  of  10,500 
boys  and  girls  from  Industrial  Schools,  Training 
Ships,  National  and  Board  Schools,  &c.,  and  found 
amongst  them  only  1,508  sets  of  teeth  free  from 
decay,  or  14*2  per  cent.  There  were  upwards  of 
37,000  unsound  teeth  in  the  mouths  of  those 
examined.  This  result  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  Great  Britain  : the  healthy  teeth  and  mouths 
were  as  fairly  tabulated  as  the  unhealthy.  It 
appears  from  these  tables  that  decay  begins  at 
a very  early  age,  before  4,  that  there  is  a rapid 
increase  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  decayed  sets  with 
each  year  of  life,  and  that  the  inevitable  fate  of 
such  sets  in  the  course  of  years,  unless  controlled 
by  treatment  during  childhood,  is  to  become  very 
bad,  i.e .,  nine  or  more  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
decayed,  extracted,  or  dropped  out.  British  skulls 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
show  that  dental  caries,  in  skulls  of  ancient  date, 
was  almost  entirely  absent,  and,  where  present,  it 
was  trifling  in  extent.  Skulls  of  modern  date  show 
evidence  of  dental  caries  to  a considerable  extent. 
During  the  Boer  war  more  than  three  thousand 
men  were  invalided  home  on  account  of  defective 
teeth,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  dentists 
were  sent  out  to  attend  the  troops  in  the  field,  and 
that  local  dentists  were  employed  at  the  base. 
Hospital  statistics  show  that  a largely  increasing 
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number  of  patients  require  to  be  referred  to  the 
dental  departments.  There  is  also  a largely 
increasing  number  of  patients  suffering  from 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  and  from  other  affections 
due  to  bad  teeth.  The  rejection  of  recruits  due  to 
bad  teeth  has  increased  fivefold  in  the  twelve  years 
1891-1902.  With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  children  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  should  be  looked  after  by  public 
authority,  and  parents  instructed  in  the  value  and 
care  of  their  children’s  teeth. 

Infectious  Disease 

If  proper  precautions  were  taken  in  the  homes, 
by  the  visitation  of  competent  and  responsible 
visitors,  and  by  providing  easy  access  in  suspicious 
cases  to  medical  advice,  it  should  be  a rare  thing 
for  any  case  of  infectious  disease  to  find  its  way 
into  public  elementary  schools.  Such  cases  under 
our  present  lack  of  system  are  only  too  frequent, 
and  constitute  a terrible  public  danger,  and  a source 
of  great  public  expense.  It  is  impossible  to  guard 
against  them  by  the  inspection  of  doctors  and 

nurses  alone,  however  frequent  may  be  the  visits 

paid  by  these  to  the  school.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  institution  of  proper  care  and 
attention  to  symptoms  in  the  children’s  homes,  and 
in  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Every  class  should  be  examined  daily  by  its 

teacher,  just  as  men  in  the  Army  or  Navy  are 

examined  daily  by  their  officers.  The  local  health 
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officer  could  easily  frame  circulars  for  teachers, 
giving  them  the  symptoms  of  the  various  infectious 
diseases,  and  any  child  which  exhibited  them  should 
at  once  be  segregated  from  the  rest  and  sent  off  to 
the  nearest  dispensary  or  hospital.  Nothing  can  be 
done  in  the  homes  of  the  children,  until  the  practice 
of  the  Poor  Law  officials,  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  reader  has  been  already  called,  has  been  entirely 
altered  and  parents  encouraged  to  seek  medical 
advice,  whenever  they  have  reason  to  suspect 
infectious  disease,  or  until  some  better  system  of 
affording  medical  aid  to  the  poor  has  replaced  the 
clumsy  and  antiquated  methods  of  the  Poor  Law. 
What  this  system  should  be  I propose  to  discuss  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


MEDICAL  AID 

Existing  Provision 

MEDICAL  aid  embraces  diagnosis  by  a quali- 
fied practitioner,  medicines,  surgical  and 
medical  appliances,  special  diet,  and  the  care  of 
serious  cases,  unfit  for  domestic  treatment,  in  a 
hospital.  All  these  are  well  and  sufficiently  pro- 
vided in  our  country  for  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  The  nursing  homes  and  the  paying 
wards  of  hospitals  give  the  rich  the  opportunity 
of  hospital  treatment,  not  so  complete  perhaps  as 
can  be  obtained  in  most  foreign  countries,  but 
adequate,  and  no  doubt  destined  in  the  near 
future  to  considerable  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. But  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  can 
ill  afford  to  pay  the  great  expense  which  serious 
illness  involves,  are  very  meagrely  provided  with 
medical  aid.  There  are  first  of  all  the  destitute, 
who  cannot  even  defray  the  normal  cost  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families  ; then  there  are 
those  who,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  long 

as  everything  goes  well,  can  just  keep  their  heads 
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above  water,  but  whom  sickness  in  their  family 
must,  in  the  absence  of  extraneous  aid,  promptly 
submerge  ; and  lastly,  there  are  the  prosperous 
and  well-paid  workers  ; of  these  some  have  made 
provision  against  sickness,  and  some  have  not ; 
to  these  latter  improvident  persons  the  arrival  of 
sickness  means  their  reduction  from  prosperity  to 
adversity  and  even  destitution.  For  these  classes, 
who  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
population,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  that  better  provision  should  be  made, 
especially  for  their  children.  Otherwise  all  the 
medical  inspection  and  care  suggested  in  the 
previous  chapters  becomes  of  none  effect,  and 
the  physical  improvement  of  the  growing  genera- 
tion cannot  be  attained.  The  present  public  pro- 
vision of  medical  aid  for  those  unable,  when 
the  need  arises,  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  consists 
(i)  of  workhouse  infirmaries  established  under  the 
Poor  Law  and  controlled  by  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians; (2)  of  charitable  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  entirely 
exempt  from  public  control,  and  having  no  support 
out  of  public  funds ; (3)  of  friendly  societies,  sick 
clubs,  and  those  trade  unions  which  give  aid  in 
sickness ; and  (4)  of  municipal  hospitals  which  re- 
strict their  aid  not  by  law  but  by  practice  to  certain 
kinds  of  infectious  disease.  Nothing  like  the  muni- 
cipal hospitals  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  Continental  city  exist  in  our  country.  In 
these  every  citizen  is  entitled  to  medical  care ; 
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and  those  only  who  are  able  to  pay  are  required 
to  do  so. 

Workhouse  Infirmaries 

Workhouse  infirmaries  have  in  recent  years  been 
greatly  improved.  Formerly  most  of  them  were 
wholly  unfit  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the 
sick.  The  buildings  were  insanitary,  and  kept  in 
a condition  of  dirt,  the  nurses  were  old  incapable 
paupers,  the  medical  staff  was  insufficient  and  some- 
times inefficient,  medicines  and  invalid  diet  were 
parsimoniously  provided  ; the  great  object  was  to 
save  the  rates  and  let  the  inmate  of  the  infirmary 
die  without  public  scandal.  Some  of  these  old- 
fashioned  infirmaries  doubtless  linger  still  in 
benighted  places,  but  great  reforms  have  taken 
place  of  late  years,  and  many  of  the  workhouse 
infirmaries  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
hospitals ; sanitary  improvements  and  cleanliness 
have  been  introduced,  trained  nurses  are  ex- 
clusively employed,  the  medical  staff  is  of  first- 
rate  quality,  and  everything  that  is  ordered  by 
them  for  the  patients  is  at  once  supplied.  These 
infirmaries  are  intended,  according  to  law,  for 
the  destitute  only — that  is,  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  the  hospital  treatment  which 
their  condition  demands.  But  children,  whose 
parents  from  any  cause  whatever,  whether  from 
poverty  or  neglect,  fail  to  provide  medical  aid 
are  therefore  “ destitute,”  and  are  by  law  entitled 
to  partake  of  the  public  medical  aid,  which  the 
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Guardians  are,  by  the  Poor  Law,  under  an  obligation 
to  provide.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
particulars,  children  have,  by  the  governing  class, 
been  robbed  of  their  just  rights,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  by  Boards  of  Guardians  has  too  well 
succeeded  in  preventing  parents  from  claiming  their 
children’s  rights,  and  in  abandoning  them  to  struggle 
through  their  illnesses  not  in  a well-ordered  in- 
firmary, but  in  the  misery  of  a slum  house.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  that  in  recent  statutes  the  principle 
has  been  that  medical  relief  does  not  pauperise. 
The  Guardians  declare  that  it  does,  and  make  the 
law  of  none  effect  by  their  administration.  The 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  visitation 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor  by  persons  accredited 
by  public  authority,  would  bring  to  light  a vast 
amount  of  medical  aid  of  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  stand  urgently  in  need.  This  the  Boards 
of  Guardians,  so  long  as  the  physical  care  of 
children  is  left  in  their  hands,  would  have  to  take 
measures  to  supply.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
better  provision  should  be  made  for  the  treatment 
of  children  suffering  from  certain  infectious  diseases. 
Measles  is  by  far  the  most  fatal  disease  of  child- 
hood amongst  the  poor.  It  is  not  so  amongst  the 
rich,  because  their  children  are  in  illness  better 
cared  for.  In  Germany,  all  children  suffering  from 
diphtheria,  scarlatina,  measles,  whooping-cough,  &c., 
are  sent  to  hospital  and  treated  in  separate  wards. 
Small-pox  is  a disease  unknown  in  Germany.  In 
Great  Britain  it  is  only  a certain  limited  class  of 
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infectious  diseases  that  is  in  practice  treated  in 
hospitals  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  this  class 
measles  is  not  included.  Children  are  by  law, 
however,  entitled  to  the  public  care  in  all  their 
diseases,  in  default  of  being  properly  cared  for  by 
their  parents.  If  the  law  were  effectively  carried 
out,  children’s  epidemics  and  children’s  deaths 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  should  establish  children’s  wards  in 
their  infirmaries  for  cases  fit  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. They  might  also  organise  public  dis- 
pensaries, at  which  medicines,  special  diet,  and 
medical  or  surgical  appliances,  ordered  by  the 
school  doctors,  could  be  obtained. 


Charitable  Hospitals 

Hospitals  are  a good  example  of  the  attempt  to 
discharge  by  private  charitable  enterprise  functions 
which  properly  belong  to  the  State,  but  which  the 
State  has  neglected  to  perform.  Every  Sanitary 
authority  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  has 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  general  hospitals 
for  the  sick.  It  is  their  neglect  to  exercise  this 
power  that  obliges  charity  to  step  in  : the  partial 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  charity,  affords  an 
excuse  to  the  State  for  continuing  its  neglect  ; 
and  thus  we  revolve  indefinitely  in  a vicious  circle, 
from  which  there  is  apparently  no  outlet.  In 
nearly  every  other  country  the  establishment  of 
public  hospitals,  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a town 
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or  district,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  necessary 
and  important  functions  of  the  Municipal  Authority, 
and  such  a scandal  as  that  which  has  occurred  at 
St.  Mary’s,  Paddington,  where  a new  wing,  built 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  cannot  be  opened  for 
patients  for  lack  of  funds,  would  be  impossible. 
To  hospitals  in  Germany  every  citizen,  nay  every 
foreigner,  resident  in  the  city  for  the  time  being, 
is  entitled,  on  medical  recommendation,  to  admission. 
If  he  can  pay  he  is  required  to  do  so — in  Berlin  the 
charge  is  about  3s.  6d.  a day — if  he  cannot,  he 
is  treated  gratuitously.  In  most  places  all  patients 
are  treated  alike — sickness  is  regarded  as  a 
democratic  leveller  of  all  social  distinctions— but 
in  some  hospitals  there  are  higher  classes,  to  which 
admission  is  obtained  by  extra  payment,  and  in 
which  superior  comforts,  but  not  better  medical 
treatment,  are  to  be  obtained.  The  class  for  which 
charitable  hospitals  provide  is  an  ambiguous  and 
uncertain  one.  The  authorities  of  a hospital  have 
only  a secondary  interest  in  the  domestic  condition 
of  their  patients  ; they  have  far  too  many  other,  and 
to  them  more  important,  matters  to  attend  to,  to 
waste  much  time  in  either  investigating  the  economic 
condition  of  those  who  occupy  their  beds  and 
frequent  their  out-patient  rooms  ; it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  make  any  attempt  to  obtain  payment 
for  the  services  they  have  rendered.  They  there- 
fore pay  little  regard  to  anything  but  the  physical 
condition  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
First  of  all  they  have  the  great  question  of  ways 
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and  means  to  attend  to.  There  is  not,  I suppose,  a 
hospital  in  Great  Britain  whose  usefulness  is  not 
impaired  by  lack  of  funds ; and  a great  part  of  the 
time  and  thought  of  the  managers  of  a British 
hospital  is  taken  up  with  the  vital  question  of  how 
to  provide  the  funds,  which  the  managers  of  a 
German  or  French  hospital  obtain  from  public 
sources  without  trouble  on  their  part.  Then  they 
have  to  pay  attention  to  the  real  purpose  for  which 
the  British  hospital  primarily  exists — to  be  a school 
of  medicine  and  surgery  for  students  seeking 
admission  to  the  medical  profession,  and  for  the 
women  who  qualify  themselves  there  for  the  nursing- 
profession.  It  is  the  received  principle  that  hospital 
patients  should  be  above  the  destitute  class,  which 
has  in  sickness  to  seek  relief  from  the  Poor  Law, 
and  below  the  class  which  is  able  to  pay  for  private 
medical  attendance.  But  no  serious  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  delimit  the  class,  or  to  see  that 
the  patients  received  belong  to  it.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  applicant  is  the  point  most  re- 
garded. A millionaire  or  a pauper,  who  had  sus- 
tained some  rare  and  interesting  fracture,  would  be 
received  with  the  warmest  welcome,  not  for  his 
riches  or  poverty  but  from  the  nature  of  his  accident  : 
a man,  rich  or  poor,  suffering  from  some  mere 
vulgar  ailment  would  be  treated,  if  at  all,  without 
much  interest  or  concern.  Many  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  hospital  treatment  gratis,  who  could 
well  afford  to  pay  ; and  some,  it  is  alleged,  disguise 
themselves  as  poor  persons  in  order  to  obtain  it  : 
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many  who  cannot  afford  seek  admission  in  vain. 
As  a provision  for  the  requisite  medical  aid  for  the 
nation,  hospitals  do  not  cover  the  ground.  They 
perform  their  work  excellently  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  they  treat ; but  there  is  a large  class  of 
people  left  out  in  the  cold,  whom  the  hospital  treat- 
ment established  by  private  enterprise  does  not 
reach. 


Friendly  Societies 

Voluntary  clubs  and  societies  in  Great  Britain 
which  undertake  to  give  relief  to  their  members 
in  sickness,  exhibit  every  possible  variety  in  the 
contributions  they  require,  the  benefits  they 
promise,  and  their  capacity  to  fulfil  their  contract 
with  their  members.  Provision  for  old  age  and 
invalidity  is  undertaken  by  many,  in  addition  to 
provision  for  sickness.  These  friendly  societies 
play  a very  great  part  in  the  provision  of  medical 
aid  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  They  have 
as  many  as  6,000,000  members,  and  hold  property 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  to  the  sick 
and  aged  amounting  to  upwards  of  ^40,000,000. 
They  are  grouped  into  Orders  with  fantastic  names, 
quaint  ceremonies,  and  mediaeval  costumes,  the 
United  Order  of  Oddfellows,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters,  the  Ancient  Shepheards,  the  Order 
of  Druids,  the  Order  of  Buffaloes,  and  so  on. 
But  each  Order  has  numerous  branches,  conducted 
according  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Order 
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but  financially  independent.  All  these  branches 
are  not  actuarially  solvent,  but  efforts  have  been 
made  of  late  years  to  bring  them  all  to  a standard 
of  complete  solvency,  with  great  success  ; and  as 
there  is  generally  a power  to  make  a levy  in 
case  of  emergency  on  the  members,  no  worker 
who  insures  in  any  of  those  old-established  societies 
runs  any  risk  of  being  left  in  the  lurch  in  time 
of  sickness.  Accounts  are  regularly  audited  by 
public  auditors.  As  a specimen  of  these  Orders, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  has  923,662 
members,  and  funds  amounting  to  more  than 
.£8,000,000.  It  has  4,838  branches,  and  embraces 
in  its  membership  both  women  and  children. 
During  one  year  it  paid  sick  pay  to  184,387 
members,  who  received  an  average  allowance  per 
member  for  51*42  days.  It  does  business  in  life 
assurance  and  old  age  pensions.  It  held  its  annual 
“High  Court”  in  1905,  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  “ High  Chief  Ranger.”  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  presented  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  the 
City  and  County,  and  the  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Armstrong  invited  the  High  Court  to 
an  afternoon  entertainment  at  his  country  seat  near 
Newcastle.  The  friendly  societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  their  6,000,000  members,  thus  com- 
pare very  favourably  even  with  the  compulsory 
assurance  system  of  Germany,  with  its  10,000,000 
subscribers.  As  far  as  the  better-paid  workers  are 
concerned,  the  system  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
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except  its  gradual  extension  and  development ; 
and  any  reform  which  destroyed  all  this  voluntary 
effort  would  be  most  injurious,  at  any  rate  at  its 
commencement,  to  the  social  interests  of  the  people. 
Unfortunately  the  system  does  not  reach  the  worst 
paid  and  most  needy.  It  is  just  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  make  provision  for  sickness,  and  who,  when 
sickness  comes,  are  plunged  into  the  worst  misery 
and  destitution,  that  the  friendly  society  system 
fails  to  provide  for.  It  is  by  the  inclusion  of  all 
workers,  well-  and  ill-paid,  that  the  German  system 
manifests  its  superiority.  The  very  poorest  and 
their  children  have  by  it  medical  aid  assured.  It 
is  worthy  of  observation  how  little  those  public 
authorities,  who  administer  the  Poor  Law, 
encourage  the  thrifty  worker  to  make  provision 
for  sickness  by  putting  his  savings  in  a friendly 
society.  It  was  long  the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  which 
succeeded  it,  to  instruct  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
not  to  give  any  further  relief  to  members  of  sick 
benefit  societies,  beyond  the  amount  which  would 
put  them  on  an  equality  with  those  who  had  never 
saved  at  all.  Membership  of  a friendly  society  was 
to  afford  no  other  benefit  that  that  of  “ avoiding  the 
degradation  of  parish  support.”  “Degradation” 
was  the  insulting  name  applied  by  public  authority 
to  the  conduct  of  a citizen,  who,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  or  child,  claimed  the  legal  right  to  that 
relief  in  sickness  which  the  law  provided  for  him. 
No  such  epithet  would  be  thought  of  in  the  case 
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of  any  member  of  the  richer  classes  who  enforced 
his  legal  right,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  friendly 
societies  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  recently  been 
passed,  expressly  empowering  the  Guardians  to 
do  their  duty,  and  give  relief  to  persons  notwith- 
standing membership  of  a friendly  society,  and  to 
grant  such  relief  without  deduction  of  the  money 
received  from  the  society.  This  statute  is  per- 
missive only,  but  if  the  people  will  elect  Boards 
of  Guardians  which  will  carry  the  law  into  execu- 
tion, subscriptions  to  friendly  societies  will  in  future 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  member  and  his  family, 
and  be  no  longer  a contribution  which  he  is  de- 
luded into  making  in  relief  of  rates. 


Municipal  Hospitals 

Every  municipality  has  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  as  the  Sanitary  authority,  the  most  ample 
and  unrestricted  power  to  provide  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  district. 
They  can  either  build  them,  or  rent  them,  or  enter 
into  a contract  with  the  managers  of  an  existing 
hospital,  to  pay  for  patients  sent  by  the  municipality. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  dormant  powers  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  which  has  never  been  fully 
carried  out.  The  Local  Government  Board,  which 
seems  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  checking  municipal 
enterprise  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  wealthy, 
has  no  authority  to  prevent  the  provision  of 
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hospitals,  under  the  general  power  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  ; and  the  electors  of  any  borough 
could,  if  they  chose,  at  any  time  elect  a Town 
Council,  pledged  to  the  establishment  of  a system 
of  public  hospitals,  financed  and  managed  by  the 
Town  Council  in  the  same  way  as  those  which 
exist  in  almost  every  city  in  Europe.  The  public 
authority  can  charge  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
with  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  in  hospital,  and 
recover  the  amount  from  them  as  an  ordinary  debt. 
In  practice,  the  provision  of  hospitals  by  municipal 
authorities  has  been  restricted  to  those  infectious 
diseases,  of  which,  by  law,  notice  has  to  be  given  to 
the  Sanitary  authority.  These  are  defined  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  to  them  no  addition  can  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  The  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Act 
are  small-pox,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  plague,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  and  to 
these  have  been  added  in  Bolton  and  Sheffield 
by  local  Acts — phthisis.  In  the  case  of  these 

diseases,  the  British  Legislature  has  taken  an 
entirely  new  departure,  and  has  established  the 
principle  of  free  medical  aid  in  sickness  of  this 
particular  kind,  in  as  absolute  and  unqualified  a 
manner  as  the  most  ardent  socialist  could  desire. 
The  dread  of  infectious  disease  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  classes  has  proved  strong  enough  to 
conquer  even  the  dread  of  socialism.  Measles  and 
whooping-cough  are  not  included.  Measles  amongst 
the  poor  is  the  most  common  and  fatal  of  all  infantile 
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diseases,  but  the  children  of  the  rich,  though  they 
have  measles,  do  not  die  of  it : the  mortality  amongst 
them  is  practically  nothing.  Any  person  who  is 
suffering,  or  who  has  a child  that  is  suffering,  from 
any  “ notifiable  ” disease,  is  under  a legal  obligation, 
enforceable  by  penalties,  to  notify  the  fact  to  the 
municipal  Officer  of  Health.  He  is  under  a further 
obligation  to  conform  to  regulations  made  for  the 
isolation  of  the  patient,  the  disinfecting  of  the  house, 
furniture,  and  bedding,  and  other  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  infection.  Unless  the  patient  can  be 
satisfactorily  isolated  in  a private  house,  he  must 
be  removed  to  the  public  hospital,  and  there  cared 
for  till  he  dies  or  recovers.  The  cost  of  the 
ambulances  by  which  the  sufferer  is  taken  to  hospital 
is  defrayed  by  public  authority.  Few  public 
authorities,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
require  any  payment  from  the  patient  for  his  main- 
tenance in  hospital,  though  entitled  to  this  in  case 
he  is  able  to  pay.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  in  London  give  gratuitous  treatment  in  their 
hospitals  without  any  charge  whatever.  In  London 
there  are  fifteen  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
and  in  the  year  1904  there  were  admitted  to  them 
11,155  cases  of  scarlet  fever;  4,687  of  diphtheria; 
750  of  enteric  ; 3 of  typhus  ; and  449  of  small-pox. 
They  have  besides  two  schools,  which  are  practically 
hospitals,  for  children  suffering  from  ophthalmia, 
and  two  for  children  suffering  from  ringworm,  with 
498  in  the  former  and  569  in  the  latter.  In 
London  the  Borough  Councils  are  the  Sanitary 
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authority,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  general 
powers  of  maintaining  hospitals  for  the  sick  under 
the  Public  Health  Acts  can  be  exercised.  The 
Paddington  Town  Council  has  full  power  to 
maintain  the  empty  ward  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
out  of  the  rates.  Thus,  so  far  as  this  particular 
class  of  infectious  disease  is  concerned,  the 
socialistic  principle  of  free  medical  aid  in  sickness 
is  fully  established,  and  has,  without  our  recognising 
it,  been  long  in  actual  practice.  The  ground  on 
which  this  remarkable  departure  from  individualistic 
principles  would  be  defended  is  public  safety.  The 
isolation  and  treatment  of  these  infectious  diseases 
is  a matter  of  common  interest  to  all,  and  the 
common  purse,  therefore,  properly  bears  the  cost. 
But  there  are  many  other  diseases  to  which  precisely 
the  same  argument  may  be  applied ; nothing  but 
the  conservative  obstruction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  kept  them  so  far  out  of  the 
category.  There  are  three  diseases,  the  admission 
of  which  to  the  category  of  “ notifiable  ” diseases 
has  been  discussed  by  many  Sanitary  authorities — 
measles,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis — but  so  far,  except 
as  to  the  last,  without  practical  result.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  fatal  infectious  disease  of  child- 
hood, is  not  in  principle  distinguishable  from  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria,  but  is  less  fatal  to  adults  and 
to  the  children  of  the  rich  : otherwise  it  would  have 
been  included  long  ago.  Syphilis  is  more  dangerous 
and  destructive  than  any  other  infectious  disease  in 
this,  that  its  effects  descend  to  children  yet  unborn, 
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and  even  to  a second  and  third  generation,  innocent 
of  the  moral  sin  which  is  often,  but  not  always,  the 
cause  of  its  original  contraction.  Tuberculosis,  now 
recognised  as  an  infectious  disease,  capable  by 
proper  means  of  being  stamped  out,  is  generally 
excluded  for  no  reason  whatever  ; in  two  cases  at 
least,  Sheffield  and  Bolton,  it  has,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  been  included  by 
local  Acts.  The  power  of  veto  of  the  Central 
Government  only  extends  to  preventing  any  disease 
from  coming  under  the  provisions  as  to  notification 
and  isolation,  and  to  its  exclusion  from  the  hospitals 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  The  provincial 
Sanitary  authority  can,  under  the  general  powers 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  provide  hospitals  for 
measles,  syphilis,  phthisis,  and  any  disease  they 
think  fit,  and  admit  people  without  payment  if  they 
choose.  They  can,  under  the  existing  law,  carry 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  socialistic  principle 
of  free  medical  aid  in  sickness,  so  far  as  hospital 
treatment  is  concerned. 


Free  Medical  Aid 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that  if  any  real  effort  is  to  be  made  by  public 
authority  for  the  improvement  of  public  health  and 
for  securing  a sound  and  vigorous  race  in  time 
to  come,  one  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  make  a 
radical  reform  in  the  public  provision  of  medical 
aid.  Every  poor  man  must  be  in  a position  to 
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command  in  time  of  sickness  or  accident  the 
necessary  advice,  medicines,  and  appliances  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  children.  The  British  volun- 
tary system,  built  up  by  the  friendly  societies,  is 
admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  reach 
the  poorest  and  most  necessitous.  Municipal 
hospitals  are  at  present  confined  to  diseases 
dangerous  to  the  governing  classes  : measles,  the 
grim  destroyer  of  the  children  of  the  poor  is 
excluded — it  does  not  kill  the  children  of  the  rich. 
The  workhouse  infirmary,  which  in  well  conducted 
Poor  Law  Unions  is  as  good  as  any  hospital,  is,  it  is 
true,  always  available ; but  the  poor  are  taught 
that  it  is  “degradation”  to  claim  its  benefits  even 
in  vindication  of  the  legal  rights  of  their  children. 
It  is  evident  that  some  further  supplementary 
provision  is  required. 

There  are  two  plans  possible  : one  is  to  make 
medical  aid  free,  as  education  and  vaccination  are 
free ; the  other  is  to  provide  by  a system  of 
universal  and  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness, 
so  that  every  poor  man  will,  by  his  savings,  have 
purchased  the  right  to  free  medical  aid  for  himself 
and  his  family  should  illness  or  accident  overtake 
them.  Of  these  two  plans  the  first  would  be  at 
once  denounced  and  dismissed  by  the  great 
majority  of  rich  people  as  flat  socialism  ; the  latter 
would  have  a much  better  chance  of  being  accepted. 
But  in  truth  there  is  little  difference  in  principle 
between  the  two.  The  result  is  in  both  cases  the 
same — a right  of  every  poor  man  to  necessary 
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medical  aid  without  further  payment.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  method  by  which  the  cost  is 
to  be  defrayed.  In  the  one  it  is  met  out  of  the 
national  revenues  to  which  every  citizen  contributes 
according  to  his  means  or  out  of  that  part  of  the 
unearned  increment  of  land  which  is  appropriated 
to  public  purposes ; in  the  other,  by  a special  tax 
on  the  earnings  of  the  workers.  Free  medical  aid 
is  no  doubt  socialism,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than 
free  education  or  free  vaccination.  It  is  defensible 
upon  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which 
the  whole  of  our  national  expenditure  has  to  be 
justified.  The  State  may  and  ought  to  do  what 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  to  have 
done,  and  wThat  the  State  can  do  collectively  for  the 
people  better  than  they  can  individually  do  for 
themselves.  It  is  this  principle  that  justifies 
taxation  to  keep  up  the  Army  and  Navy  to  preserve 
us  from  foreign  aggression  ; it  is  this  which  justifies 
the  expenditure  on  police  and  magistrates  to  keep 
order  at  home.  The  strong  man  armed  has  no 
longer  to  keep  his  house  himself  that  his  goods  may 
be  at  peace.  If  a poor  man’s  illness  injured 
nobody  but  himself,  society  might  leave  him  to 
his  own  provision  against  it  and  decline  to  meddle 
in  his  affairs.  But  his  sickness  injures  the  com- 
munity, the  sick  man  from  a helper  becomes  a 
burden,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  to  put  a stop 
to  this  state  of  things  as  speedily  as  possible.  To 
accomplish  this  by  providing  aid  in  sickness,  the 
State  may  as  properly  tax  itself  as  it  may  for  any 
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public  purpose  useful  to  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  socialism  of  that  kind  without  which  modern 
society  cannot  continue  to  exist.  To  any  proposal 
for  free  medical  aid  in  sickness  unless  restrictions 
were  attached  to  it,  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
would  be  offered  by  all  the  existing  friendly 
societies  and  their  officials.  It  would  be  denounced 
as  interfering  with  their  vested  interests,  for  if 
medical  aid  was  free  to  all,  who  would  think  of 
becoming  a member  of  a friendly  society  ? But  the 
aid  which  was  free  might  be  restricted  to  medical 
advice  and  medicines,  and  might  include  no 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  man 
and  his  family  during  his  inability  to  earn  wages. 
Friendly  societies  would  then  still  have  an  im- 
portant function  to  perform.  It  would  still  be  the 
interest  of  all  workers  to  become  members  of  a 
friendly  society,  in  order  to  secure  a maintenance 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  during 
the  time  of  sickness.  In  the  absence  of  such 
provision  they  might  be  driven,  notwithstanding 
the  State’s  offer  of  free  advice  and  medicine,  to 
dependence  upon  the  Poor  Law.  The  right  to 
free  medical  aid  might  also  be  restricted  to 
children.  Friendly  societies,  it  is  true,  have 
juvenile  branches,  but  the  number  of  juvenile 
members  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  societies 
would  not  fight  so  strenuously  for  their  retention. 
In  this  case  no  new  State  obligation  would  be 
created — the  State  is  now  liable  for  medical  aid 
to  children  in  the  event  of  parents  failing  to  provide 
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it — only  the  chance  of  recovering  the  amount 
expended  from  the  parent  would  be  given  up, 
and  this  is  not  generally  of  much  value.  The  parent 
would  still  remain  liable  for  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance in  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  his  sick 
child,  just  as  he  is  for  his  sound  child ; he  would 
only  be  relieved  of  the  extra  cost  occasioned  by 
sickness,  and  of  nothing  more.  Sick  children  are 
a source  of  much  greater  danger  to  the  State  than 
sick  adults,  and  this  is  ample  justification  for  the 
State  assuming  the  cost  of  attending  and  curing 
them. 


State  Insurance  against  Sickness 

If  the  opposition  of  the  friendly  societies,  and 
the  terror  which  the  richer  classes  feel  at  anything 
which  is  called  “ socialism,”  prevent  the  adoption 
by  the  State  of  free  medical  aid,  the  same  objections 
cannot  be  urged  against  a system  by  which  all 
workers  insure  themselves  against  sickness.  In- 
deed the  absence  of  such  a system  is  in  some 
sense  an  injustice  to  those  thrifty  members  of  the 
working  class  who  have  joined  friendly  societies. 
Sick  people  and  their  families  have  after  all  to 
be  cured  and  maintained.  You  cannot  economise 
medical  treatment  in  sickness.  It  is  cruel  and 
it  is  wasteful.  Yet  you  are  constrained  to  give 
to  those  who  have  made  no  provision  at  all 
treatment  as  good  as  that  which  the  member 
of  a friendly  society  has  provided  out  of  his 
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earnings.  This  plan  of  compulsory  insurance 
against  sickness  and  accident  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  elaboration  and  success  in  Germany. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  political  necessity 
of  taking  steps  to  improve*  the  social  condition 
of  the  workers  struck  simultaneously  many  great 
minds  in  Europe,  amongst  others  those  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Prince  Bismarck.  The  former  in 
reorganising  his  party  after  its  crushing  defeat 
in  1868  appealed  to  the  workers  for  their  support 
and  promised  social  and  sanitary  reform  as  the 
first  constructive  policy  of  his  party  if  he  was 
again  entrusted  with  power.  The  Conservative 
working  man  and  the  Conservative  majority  of 
1874  were  the  answer  to  his  appeal.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1874  was  distinguished  above  every 
other  Parliament  of  the  last  century  for  its  social 
and  sanitary  legislation.  Since  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
death,  the  zeal  of  his  party  for  social  reform  has 
gradually  evaporated.  The  rise  of  the  new  Labour 
party  has  been  the  result,  and  the  confidence  now 
lost  by  the  governing  classes  may  never  be 
restored.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was  under  no 
necessity  of  courting  the  democracy,  went  upon 
a different  line.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
war  he  impressed  upon  the  German  Emperor 
and  upon  his  colleagues  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  necessity  of  furthering  the 
welfare  of  the  working  people  in  Germany.  He 
suggested  to  the  aged  Emperor  that  he  should 
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carry  with  him  to  the  grave  the  consciousness  of 
having  given  to  his  country  an  additional  and 
lasting  assurance  of  internal  peace,  and  the  con- 
viction that  he  had  rendered  to  the  needy  that 
assistance  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled. 
In  order  to  realise  these  views  the  great  insurance 
laws  of  Germany  were  carefully  >^nd  elaborately 
prepared  and  enacted.  They  have  been  amended 
since  their  enactment  as  the  result  of  experience 
obtained  in  their  practical  working,  but  their 
principle  has  not  been  altered.  They  provide 
for  all  workers  throughout  the  German  Empire 
protection  against  pecuniary  loss  resulting  from 
industrial  accidents,  from  sickness,  from  invalidity, 
i.e.,  incapacity  any  longer  to  earn  a living,  and 
from  old  age.  The  funds  for  these  purposes  are 
provided  partly  by  the  workers  themselves,  partly 
by  the  employers,  and  partly  by  the  State.  In 
the  case  of  sickness  there  was  no  interference 
with  existing  benefit  societies  provided  they 
were  actuarily  solvent  and  gave  the  minimum  of 
sick  benefits  required  by  the  State  system.  But 
every  worker  was  obliged  to  be  insured  either 
in  them  or  in  the  State  insurance.  His  weekly 
contribution  was  regulated  by  the  amount  of  his 
weekly  wages  and  other  conditions,  but  roughly 
it  amounted  to  something  like  threepence  per  week 
all  round,  some  more  some  less.  The  amount 
was  deducted  by  the  employer  on  pay-day,  and 
was  paid  in  by  him  with  an  addition  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  insurance  society  or  the  State,  as 
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the  case  might  be.  This  is  of  course  a tax  on 
wages,  and  both  the  direct  contribution  and  the 
50  per  cent,  augmentation  paid  by  the  employer, 
come  ultimately  out  of  the  worker’s  pocket,  and 
diminish  to  that  extent  the  wages  he  would  other- 
wise obtain.  It  is  the  compulsion  exercised  on 
the  worker  by  a paternal  and  benevolent  Govern- 
ment compelling  everybody  to  do  that  which  the 
prudent  and  thrifty  would  do  of  their  own  accord. 
Probably  the  wild  independence  of  the  British 
worker  would  make  it  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
accept  such  a legal  obligation.  In  the  case  of 
industrial  accidents  the  whole  of  the  funds  required 
are  provided  by  the  employers  and  are  regarded 
as  part  of  the  costs  of  production.  Compensation 
is  obtained  by  the  injured  worker  or  his  family 
not  directly  from  the  employer,  as  the  discharge 
of  a legal  claim  or  as  the  result  of  costly  litigation, 
but  is  awarded  to  him  or  them  by  an  insurance 
society.  In  case  of  dispute  the  claim  is  decided  by 
a tribunal  of  arbitration  composed  of  a judicial 
officer,  a representative  of  the  employers  and  a 
representative  of  the  workers  ; the  proceedings  are 
prompt  and  involve  no  expense  to  the  claimant. 
In  the  case  of  invalidity  and  old  age  an  amount 
varying  according  to  age  and  wages,  roughly 
amounting  to  a little  more  than  a penny  a week 
all  round,  is  contributed  by  the  worker  and  deducted 
as  the  sick  insurance  from  his  wages.  To  this 
the  employer  adds  an  equal  amount  and  pays 
the  whole  sum  into  the  State  insurance  office. 
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When  invalidity  or  old  age  the  attainment 

of  70  years  of  age)  supervene  and  the  weekly 
pension  becomes  payable,  the  State  adds  to  it 
a sum  of  50  marks  per  annum. 

The  minimum  relief  under  these  insurance  laws, 
to  which  all  the  insured  have  a legal  claim, 
includes — 

1.  Free  medical  attendance  and  medicines  from 
the  beginning  of  the  illness,  likewise  spectacles, 
trusses,  bandages,  &c. 

2*  In  case  of  incapacity  for  work  from  the 
third  day  of  the  illness  for  every  working  day 
for  twenty-six  weeks  a sick  pay  amounting  to 
one-half  the  daily  wages  on  which  the  contributions 
have  been  based ; or,  if  the  case  is  one  for  hospital 
treatment,  free  admittance  to  a hospital  together 
with  half  the  sick  pay  for  the  family. 

3.  Burial  money  amounting  to  twenty  times 
the  average  daily  wages. 

4.  Sick  relief  to  women  during  six  weeks  after 
confinement. 

Extra  relief  may  be  given  for  increased  contri- 
butions. The  law  allows  the  double  insurance  of 
sick  pay  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  daily  earnings. 
It  also  authorises  the  extension  of  relief  for  a whole 
year  instead  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  for  women  to 
twelve  instead  of  six  weeks  after  confinement.  The 
relief  may  be  extended  to  other  members  of  the 
family  and  to  convalescents. 

The  compensation  in  case  of  accident  consists 
of — 
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1.  In  case  of  bodily  injuries  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  week  after  the  accident  (i.e.,  in 
continuation  of  the  sick  insurance)  free  medical  aid, 
including  the  necessary  medicines  and  remedies, 
and  a pension  during  the  period  of  disablement, 
amounting  in  case  of  total  disablement  to  two-thirds 
of  the  yearly  earnings ; or  free  hospital  treatment 
until  the  cure  is  finished,  and  a subsistence  pension 
for  the  family  in  the  meanwhile. 

2.  In  the  case  of  fatal  injuries,  burial  money 
equal  to  a fifteenth  part  of  the  yearly  earnings  but 
not  less  than  50  marks,  and  pensions  to  dependent 
survivors,  including  widows,  children  under  15, 
orphan  grandchildren,  needy  parents  and  grand- 
parents, from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  yearly 
earnings. 

The  invalidity  and  old  age  pensions  and  the 
contributions  required  to  purchase  it  vary  according 
to  the  class  to  which  the  worker  belongs.  The 
wage-earners  have  been  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  five  classes  : I.,  those  whose  yearly  earnings 
amount  to  350  marks  or  under;  II.,  to  550;  III., 
to  850  ; IV.,  to  1,150;  V.,  above  1,150  marks.  The 
weekly  contribution  varies  from  14  pfennige  in 
Class  I.  to  36  in  Class  V.,  i.e,t  from  i*68d.  to  4‘32d. 
The  old  age  pension  obtained  amounts  in  Class  I.  to 
no  marks  per  annum;  in  II.  to  140;  in  III.  to 
170;  in  IV.  to  200;  and  in  V.  to  230.  The 
invalidity  pension  consists  of  the  State  subsidy  of 
50  marks,  and  of  a sum  paid  out  of  the  insurance 
fund  which  is  increased  as  time  goes  on.  At 
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present  this  sum  varies  from  60  marks  in  Class  I.  to 
ioo  in  Class  V.  It  is  estimated  that  in  fifty  years, 
when  the  increasing  charges  have  reached  the 
highest  point  and  the  pensions  annually  coming  on 
and  going  off  the  funds  will  balance  each  other,  the 
invalidity  pensions  will  be — in  Glass  I.,  185  marks 
per  annum;  in  Class  II.,  270;  in  Class  III.,  330; 
in  Class  IV.,  390 ; and  in  Class  V.,  450.  The 
invalidity  pension  is  much  higher  than  the  old  age 
pension,  and  rightly  so.  No  man,  whatever  his  age, 
is  in  need  of  a pension  for  himself  at  least,  so  long 
as  he  retains  the  capacity  to  work.  If  unable  to 
work  he  has  not  in  Germany  to  wait  till  he  is  70 
years  of  age — he  can  claim  and  obtain  his  pension 
at  once.  At  70  he  gets  a pension  even  though 
still  able  to  work ; but  his  old  age  pension  can  be 
turned  into  an  invalidity  pension  of  greater  amount 
whenever  his  vigour  fails.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  social 
condition  of  the  German  nation  which  these  great 
insurance  laws  have  produced.  The  funds  have  no 
doubt  been  mainly  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the 
workers  themselves.  The  contributions  of  the 
capitalists  are  rather  illusory.  But  the  result  of 
having  the  best  medical  aid  in  sickness  and  accident 
brought  within  reach  of  every  man  has  told  upon 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  people,  and  is  producing 
a race  which  must  inevitably  leave  us  far  behind 
unless  some  vigorous  reforms  are  promptly  insisted 
on  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  themselves,  and 
the  governing  classes  find  themselves  constrained, 
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in  order  to  preserve  their  political  power,  to  have 
such  reforms  carried  into  execution.  The  day  of 
amateur  dilettanti  public  men  has  gone  by  ; the 
nation  demands  serious  statesmen,  who  will  employ 
competent  administrators. 

Testimony  of  the  Birmingham  Brassworkers 

In  1905  the  brassworkers  of  Birmingham  sent  a 
deputation  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  brassworkers  of  the  two  cities. 
Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  contrast 
between  British  and  German  methods  of  education 
than  the  result  of  their  inquiry.  They  were 
“greatly  impressed  with  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness 
of  the  children  playing  about  in  the  streets,  courts, 
and  squares.  Of  all  the  thousands  of  children  there 
was  not  one  who  was  not  clean,  neat,  and  tidy.” 
They  visited  a public  school  for  two  thousand 
children  in  the  Rigaer  Strasse — a quarter  in- 
habited by  the  poorer  classes.  They  saw  “ no 
case  of  underfed,  poorly  clad,  or  untidy  children, 
either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  school.  They  must 
come  clean  and  well  dressed.  There  are  thirty- 
six  official  school  doctors  in  Berlin,  each  having  a 
group  of  about  seven  schools  to  attend  to.  Every 
new  scholar  is  examined  by  them,  and  doubtful 
children  are  thoroughly  examined  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents.  If  needful  they  are  kept  under 
medical  supervision,  and  special  seats  are  provided 
where  defective  vision  or  hearing  render  it  ad- 
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visable.  Spectacles  or  instruments  are  provided. 
The  Director  has  funds  supplied  with  which  to  help 
needy  children  with  food ; but  the  sum  required 
was  practically  nothing,  for  it  only  amounted  to 
£2  among  the  two  thousand.  In  the  basement 
were  extensive  bathing  accommodations,  principally 
warm  shower  baths.  Each  of  the  two  thousand 
children  received  a shower  bath  weekly.  Soap  was 
provided  but  they  brought  their  own  towels.”  The 
same  deputation  visited  a Birmingham  Board 
School  in  a workman’s  neighbourhood,  inhabited  by 
the  poorer  classes.  “ The  children,”  they  reported, 
“ were  mostly  dirty  and  tattered  ; a large  number 
wore  very  bad  boots,  not  cleaned  ; and  some  with 
soles  so  dilapidated  that  the  toes  showed  through. 
The  physique  of  the  children  was  puny.  The 
morning  was  warm,  and  although  the  windows 
were  wide  open  the  smell  was  oppressive  and 
unclean.  The  class-rooms  and  desks  were  washed 
seven  times  a year  and  swept  daily.  The  closets 
were  on  the  yard  and  flushed  daily.  They  smelled 
offensively.  Outside  the  school  there  were  evidences 
that  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  were  un- 
disciplined and  out  of  control.  In  comparison  with 
the  Berlin  school  everything  was  very  dirty  and 
untidy.  There  was  one  thermometer  in  the  large 
class-room  and  none  in  the  smaller  class-rooms.  A 
great  number  were  employed  as  Daily  Mail  boys, 
in  barbers’  shops,  on  errands,  or  in  small  businesses. 
There  were  many  underfed  children.  There  is  one 
medical  officer  in  Birmingham  and  one  assistant 
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lady  medical  officer.  He  visits  this  school  once  a 
year,  and  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  unfit 
are  advised  to  get  them  attended  to.”  The  contrast 
observed  by  the  brassworkers  between  these  two 
schools  is  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  care  which  Germany  takes 
of  the  children  of  the  nation  and  the  care  which 
Great  Britain  is  taking  of  hers. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  FOREST  SCHOOL  AT  CHARLOTTENBURG 

HE  municipality  of  Charlottenburg,  which  is 


already  famous  in  the  educational  world  for 
its  great  technical  school,  established  two  years  ago 
a sort  of  hospital  school  in  a pine  forest  near 
the  town  for  physically  weak  children  who  were 
under  medical  treatment.  The  school  is  a concrete 
example  of  what  a prudent  State  should  do  for  the 
rising  generation,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  future 
race  of  citizens  shall  be  healthy  and  strong.  The 
plan  is  one  that  any  municipality  in  England  could 
imitate  without  further  statutory  powers  under  the 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Acts.  For  the 
benefit  of  any  authority  which  may  be  disposed  to 
establish  a similar  health  resort  for  school  children, 
I will  describe  the  school  in  some  detail. 


The  idea  sprang  simultaneously  from  the  Edu- 
cation and  Sanitary  departments  of  the  Municipal 
Government,  and  was  worked  out  by  them  in 
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concert.  They  agreed  that  it  was  eminently  desir- 
able that  some  care  should  be  taken  by  public 
authority  of  children  who  were  feeble  in  body, 
as  had  already  been  taken  of  children  who  were 
feeble  in  mind.  The  plan  of  open-air  treat- 
ment was  the  natural  development  of  the  open-air 
sanitoria  for  the  treatment  of  consumption,  which 
form  now  a regular  municipal  institution  in  every 
German  city — an  institution  which  efforts  are  now 
being  made  by  charity  to  copy  in  this  country. 
The  Education  department  cherished  the  hope 
that  through  increased  care  for  the  childrens  health, 
which  would  be  attained  by  stimulating  the  mind 
and  strengthening  the  body  through  a life  in  the 
woods  amidst  light  and  air,  the  educational  results 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory ; the  Sanitary 
department  looked  for  a great  improvement  in  the 
muscular  and  vital  conditions  of  the  sickly  school 
children  through  transplanting  them  from  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  town  to  the  healthiest  environ- 
ment that  was  attainable.  When  these  two  authori- 
ties came  to  an  actual  examination  of  the  school 
children,  they  found  that  there  were  some  whom 
the  teachers  would  gladly  weed  out  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a better  scholastic  result,  and  there 
were  some  whose  physical  condition,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  school  doctors,  required  amending  and 
strengthening,  and  that  the  two  classes  were  prac- 
tically identical.  A considerable  number  of  scholars, 
in  consequence  of  anaemia  and  bodily  feebleness, 
were  used  up  in  body  and  mind  by  a few  hours  of 
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school  work ; their  attention  flagged  ; they  could  no 
longer  follow  the  instruction  with  the  necessary 
effort ; and  by  the  daily  recurrence  of  this  lack  of 
freshness,  they  ended  by  falling  hopelessly  behind 
their  fellow-pupils.  Many  of  these  were  children 
of  bright  mental  powers,  quite  fit  to  take  their  place 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  if  their  bodily  deficiency  was 
made  good.  In  looking  through  the  classes,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  doctor,  each  from  his  different 
point  of  view,  pitched  upon  the  same  children  as 
requiring  more  separate  and  individual  care  both 
for  their  mental  and  corporal  well-being.  The 
Education  and  the  Sanitary  departments  were 
thus  united  in  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  fresh,  bracing  air  of  the  pine  forest 
by  Charlottenburg  a school  for  ailing  and  convales- 
cent children,  at  which  the  pupils  should  receive 
special  care  for  their  bodily  infirmities,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  go  on  with  their  education,  so  far 
as  their  health  permitted. 

The  Establishment  of  the  School 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904  the  attention 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Charlottenburg  had 
been  called  independently  to  the  general  desirability 
of  establishing  sanitoria  for  sickly  school  children. 
Meanwhile  the  forest  had  been  explored  and  a 
suitable  site  discovered,  about  eight  minutes’  walk 
from  a station  of  the  electric  railway  which  passes 
through  the  forest.  It  was  an  undulating  sandy 
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spot,  carpeted  with  short,  springy  turf,  and  thickly 
covered  with  fir-trees.  The  wood  contained  clumps 
of  bramble  bushes.  There  was  fresh  air  free  from 
dust,  and  a silent  stillness  in  the  forest,  inviting 
to  rest  and  restoration.  A private  company  to 
which  that  part  of  the  forest  belonged  conceded  the 
right  to  use  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  a school  for 
several  years.  The  “ Vaterlandische  Frauen verein  ” 
undertook  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  school 
for  costs  out  of  pocket  and  gave  for  the  use  of  the 
school  a wooden  building  worth  4,500  marks.  In 
May  the  project  was  definitely  adopted  by  the 
Education  department.  On  June  7th  the  con- 
ference of  school  doctors  declared  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  details  of  the  plan  ; on  the  9th 
the  scheme  was  approved  by  the  magistrates  ; and 
on  the  10th  it  was  brought  before  the  Municipal 
Council.  It  was  recommended  to  the  Council  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
there  was  to  be  found  a considerable  number  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  condition  of  health  was  such 
as  urgently  to  demand  that  they  should  not  be 
instructed  with  the  other  children  in  the  school 
classes.  For  them  the  atmosphere  of  a room,  in 
which  fifty  or  more  scholars  had  been  engaged  for 
a whole  morning,  was  especially  dangerous ; the 
intervals  of  rest  were  too  short ; and  the  exigence 
of  a four  or  five  hours’  course  of  study  was  too 
great  for  their  attention  to  last  out  till  the  end. 
Such  children  were  those  who  were  suffering  from 
serious  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  heart, 
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from  extreme  anaemia,  and  from  scrofula,  not  ill 
enough  to  obtain  admission  into  a regular  hospital, 
but  too  ill  to  keep  pace  with  healthy  children.  Re- 
maining in  the  crowded  classes  brought  upon  these 
children  the  risk  of  their  lighter  ailments  developing 
into  serious  disease.  To  separate  them  from  the 
rest,  and  to  instruct  them  with  the  most  active 
regard  to  the  condition  of  their  health,  in  a common 
school  in  pure,  fresh  air  was  just  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  sick  as  for  that  of  the  healthy,  and 
just  aS  much  for  the  interest  of  the  school  as  for 
that  of  the  home.  Unanimously  and  without 
adjournment  the  Municipal  Council  adopted  the 
scheme  of  the  Forest  School  and  voted  32,000 
marks  for  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  for 
current  expenses  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  The 
Prussian  Government  gave  its  sanction  on  July  5th  ; 
and  the  Forest  School,  with  ninety-five  scholars, 
was  opened  on  August  1,  1904.  No  children  with 
infectious  disease,  or  suffering  from  epilepsy,  violent 
hysteria,  St.  Vitus’  dance,  or  complaints  of  that 
kind  were  admitted  ; they  are  otherwise  cared  for 
in  Prussia.  The  children  were  selected  by  the 
school  doctors  from  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
the  town,  and  were  finally  examined  and  admitted 
by  Dr.  Bendix,  who  had  medical  charge  of  the 
Forest  School. 

The  Buildings 

The  site  of  the  school  occupies  about  one  hectare 
of  forest,  enclosed  by  a wire  fence,  a metre  and  a 
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half  high.  It  is  entered  by  a gateway  over  which 
the  blue  and  yellow  flag  of  Charlottenburg  floats. 
The  buildings  are  all  of  one  storey,  inexpensive, 
and  temporary.  The  school-house,  which  is  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  contains  two  roomy  class- 
rooms, 8 metres  by  6 metres  for  the  children  and 
small  rooms  for  the  teachers.  There  are  large 
windows  up  to  the  ceiling  generally  kept  open, 
besides  other  ventilation  ; the  rooms  are  full  of  light 
and  air.  These  rooms  are  sometimes  used  in  bad 
weather  for  dining-rooms  and  play-rooms,  and  have 
furniture  provided  for  those  purposes  as  well  as  for 
school.  There  is  an  annexe  at  each  end  for  cloak- 
rooms for  boys  and  girls  respectively  ; each  child  has 
a hook  and  a shelf  of  its  own.  Separated  by  a 
short  distance  from  the  school-house  is  a large  shed, 
open  on  the  south  side  but  with  an  overhanging 
roof  as  a protection  from  rain.  This  is  a refuge  for 
the  children  in  bad  weather.  On  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  at  some  distance  from  the  school -house, 
are  the  domestic  buildings.  There  is  a room  for 
the  sisters,  who  manage  the  domestic  arrangements, 
a kitchen,  store-rooms,  and  servants’  bedrooms,  a 
milk-cellar,  and  a kennel  for  the  dog  which  pro- 
tects the  premises  at  night.  Adjoining  the  domestic 
buildings  are  washing  and  bathing  rooms,  very 
freely  used  by  those  children  who  are  not  restrained 
from  cold  water  by  doctor’s  orders.  An  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  is  furnished  by  the  Charlotten- 
burg waterworks.  Far  removed  from  school-house 
and  domestic  buildings  are  the  offices  for  the 
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children,  clean  and  sanitary.  In  front  of  the 
school-house  tables  and  benches  are  set  out  under 
the  high  trees  a table  with  its  two  benches  for  each 
class,  graduated  according  to  the  size  of  the  children  ; 
to  keep  their  feet  from  damp,  foot-boards  are  laid 
under  the  tables.  These  tables  may  be  used  at  any 
time  ; their  primary  purpose  is  for  meals  and  the 
preparation  of  school  work.  All  around  within  the 
limits  of  the  school  site  are  scattered  seats  and 
benches  of  various  kinds,  many  with  a thatched 
roof ; they  are  much  frequented  by  the  older  girls 
for  reading  and  sewing.  In  a sheltered  nook  are 
swings,  parallel  bars,  and  other  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus, for  children  to  whom  these  exercises  are  not 
prohibited  by  doctors  orders.  Between  the  gym- 
nasium and  the  school-house  is  a large  open  space, 
shaded  by  trees,  where  the  children  dance  and  play 
games  under  the  supervision  of  a young  girl  teacher. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  site  is  a sandy  bank  honey- 
combed by  the  excavations  of  the  boys,  who  give 
free  rein  to  their  imagination  in  the  objects  which 
they  construct  in  the  sand.  In  the  summer  of  1904 
Port  Arthur  was  many  times  stormed  and  taken  ; 
when  I visited  the  school  in  the  following  year  I 
was  introduced  to  a more  peaceful  scene ; I saw  the 
Bavarian  Highlands,  entrance  5 pfennige,  depicted 
in  a sand  hole.  There  were  forests  and  green  Alps ; 
there  was  a picket  of  soldiers  in  tents  ; there  were 
waggons  and  horses  on  the  roads  and  tourists  on 
the  hillside ; there  was  even  a waterfall  down 
which  a confederate  at  the  right  moment  poured 
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water  from  a watering-can  ; and  there  was  a rare 
flower  which  grew  only  in  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
which  the  showman,  a bright  little  boy  of  io, 
plucked  and  presented  to  me.  In  front  of  the 
school-house  and  in  other  suitable  places  are  beds 
of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  intended  not  only 
for  ornament  but  to  give  lessons  in  gardening  to 
the  children,  and  especially  to  the  girls. 


Lessons 

For  teaching  the  children  were  divided  into  six 
classes,  no  separation  being  made  between  boys  and 
girls.  This  mixing  of  the  sexes  is  not  usual  in 
Prussian  schools  ; but  the  novel  experiment  was 
satisfactory.  In  the  view  of  the  authorities  it  had 
not  merely  no  drawback,  but  even  advantages  of 
various  kinds.  Many  a clumsy,  heavy  boy  felt 
stirred  up  to  greater  activity  when  a lively  little 
girl  next  to  him  held  up  her  hand  before  he  did  to 
answer  the  teacher’s  question.  The  girls,  on  their 
side,  took  a lesson  from  the  greater  calmness  of  the 
boys,  and  answered  with  more  reflection.  On  the 
rougher  manners  of  the  boys  the  presence  of  the 
neater  and  gender-behaved  girls  had  a moderating 
influence.  The  school  hours  were  for  the  lowest 
class  two  hours  a day,  for  the  three  next  two-and- 
a half  hours,  and  for  the  two  upper  classes 
thirteen  or  fourteen  a week.  The  classes  were 
so  small  and  the  individual  attention  that  could 
therefore  be  given  to  each  child  was  so  great,  that 
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in  spite  of  the  shortening  of  hours  the  knowledge 
and  capabilities  that  could  be  instilled  into  each 
child  were  not  less  than  could  have  been  acquired 
in  the  ordinary  school.  On  their  return  to  the 
ordinary  school,  they  found  themselves  on  the  same 
level  as  their  former  class-mates.  Instruction  in 
singing,  physical  exercises,  and  nature  knowledge, 
was  given,  as  far  as  weather  permitted,  in  the 
open  air. 


School  Life  of  the  Children 

The  life  in  the  Forest  School  wras  as  follows. 
The  children,  about  120  in  number,  arrived  ata 
quarter  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Those 
who  lived  near  came  on  foot ; those  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  by  the  electric  tram  to  the  “ Ruhwald  ” 
station.  The  Charlottenburg  Street  Railway  pro- 
vided reserved  carriages  at  a stated  hour  at  certain 
fixed  stopping  stations,  and  brought  the  children  up 
into  the  Forest  at  a charge  of  3 marks  a month. 
On  their  arrival  they  each  received  a bowl  of  soup 
and  a slice  of  bread  and  butter.  At  eight  o’clock 
school  began  for  two  classes,  but  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  undue  fatigue,  the  time  was 
divided  into  half-hour  lessons  ; after  each  half-hour 
there  was  a five  minutes’  rest  and  a ten  minutes’  rest 
after  each  hour.  Longer  than  two  hours  at  a time 
no  instruction  was  continued.  This  arrangement 
proved  itself  effective  in  the  most  important  branches 
of  study.  If,  for  example,  these  ailing  children  had 
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vigorously  worked  at  arithmetic  for  half  an  hour, 
their  capacity  for  work  of  that  kind  was  exhausted, 
and  rest  was  urgently  required.  But  a few  minutes 
run  into  the  invigorating  air  of  the  woods  so 
freshened  them  up  as  to  enable  them  to  follow  with 
attention  instruction  in  a fresh  subject.  In  the 
interest  of  their  health  it  was  inexpedient  after  the 
rest  to  go  back  to  arithmetic,  or  a subject  of  the 
same  nature.  At  ten  o’clock  all  the  children  received 
a basin  of  milk  and  a slice  of  brown  bread  and 
butter.  Then  two  other  classes  went  into  the 
school,  while  the  rest  of  the  children  occupied 
themselves  as  they  pleased  ; they  played  or  visited 
the  gymnasium,  or  they  sewed  or  read.  At  half-past 
twelve  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  The  school  classes 
took  their  proper  places  at  the  long  tables  under  the 
trees.  The  dinner  consisted  of  meat,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit.  A sister  of  the  Red  Cross  with  three 
servants  attended  to  the  domestic  arrangements  and 
the  cooking.  The  food  was  good  and  appetising,  and 
was  varied  from  day  to  day  ; the  life  in  the  woods 
generally  produced  a great  increase  of  appetite. 
There  was  no  stint  ; they  might  ask  for  more  as 
often  as  they  liked,  and  get  it.  After  dinner  all 
children  are  required  by  medical  orders  to  rest  for 
two  hours.  Rugs  and  reclining  chairs  are  provided 
for  each  child.  At  first  it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
many  of  them  to  keep  still  even  for  an  hour,  but  in 
time  the  teachers  succeeded  in  procuring  absolute 
stillness  ; most  of  them  spent  the  two  hours  in  sleep. 
At  three  o’clock  the  last  two  classes,  not  the  same 
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every  day,  went  to  school.  At  four  all  the  children 
received  their  afternoon  basin  of  milk  with  brown 
bread  and  jam.  Then  followed  one  or  two  hours 
more  school  for  the  older  classes  ; but  for  most  the 
afternoon  was  given  up  to  play.  The  last  meal, 
cocoa  or  pudding  and  bread  and  butter,  was  given 
at  half-past  six  o’clock,  and  at  seven  they  set  off 
home  again.  For  thirty  poor  children  the  Munici- 
pality provided  the  tram-fare ; ten  others  had  free 
tickets  given  them  by  the  directors  of  the  Street 
Railway. 

The  Teachers 

The  staff  to  which  this  important  experiment  in 
education  was  entrusted  consisted  of  three  men 
and  one  woman  teacher,  transferred  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Education  department  from  their  ordinary 
schools  : two  of  the  former  had  themselves  suffered 
from  phthisis,  and  been  cured  in  the  public  out-of- 
doors  sanatoria,  and  so  brought  special  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  work  of  the  Forest  School  ; 
the  woman  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  religious  education  of  twelve 
Roman  Catholic  children  who  were  among  the 
scholars.  In  the  afternoons  several  volunteer 
women  teachers  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  school  authorities  to  help  in  the  childrens 
games.  At  first  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
in  amalgamating  the  children  into  anything  like 
uniform  classes  : they  came  from  different  schools, 
and  almost  all  had,  in  consequence  of  continued 
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sickness,  been  absent  from  school  for  long  periods, 
leaving  gaps  in  different  stages  of  the  school  course 
to  be  filled  up.  The  teachers,  however,  by  honest 
work,  combined  with  patience  and  perseverance, 
succeeded  in  the  almost  impossible  task  ; they  had 
the  advantage  of  being  continually  with  their  pupils 
out  of  school  hours,  so  that  they  could  give  to  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  help  much  informal  attention, 
and  even  special  teaching.  In  this  way  defects  in 
the  individual  scholars  were  found  out  and  remedied, 
and  the  work  of  the  classes  improved  from  month 
to  month.  Discipline  had  also  to  be  modified 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  children.  Anything 
like  corporal  punishment  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  was  absolutely  prohibited;  deprivation  of  a meal 
or  exclusion  from  play  was  objectionable  ; even 
scolding  and  ridicule  were  with  such  delicate  subjects 
out  of  place.  The  teachers  had  to  be  very  sparing 
of  blame,  and  very  generous  with  praise,  and  that, 
not  only  in  school  hours  but  in  playtime  as  well. 
The  shortness  of  the  lessons  made  it  necessary  to 
go  forward  promptly,  to  pass  over  side  issues,  and 
not  to  devote  precious  time  to  the  few  who  failed 
to  understand,  but  rather  give  to  them  further 
explanation  at  some  opportunity  after  the  lesson 
was  over. 


Visitors  to  the  School 

At  first  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Forest  School 
aroused  the  most  varied  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
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parents  : it  was  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  con- 
tribute the  moderate  cost  of  maintenance.  But  by 
degrees,  as  the  children  grew  better  and  happier 
in  the  green  woods,  as  the  pale  cheeks  turned  red, 
as  the  eyes  became  bright  and  the  movements  more 
lively  and  fresh,  so  confidence  was  developed  among 
the  parents — they  listened  in  the  evenings  to  the 
tales  of  their  children,  who  seemed  to  bring  a 
breath  from  the  forest  into  the  hot,  close  city 
dwelling,  and  they  began  to  visit  the  Forest 
School,  to  convince  themselves,  with  their  own 
eyes,  of  the  benefits  offered  to  their  children.  The 
number  of  visitors  became  so  great  that  they  had 
to  be  restricted  to  two  afternoons  in  the  week  and 
Sunday  afternoon.  There  were  also  visitors  from 
German  states  and  municipalities,  from  foreign 
countries,  from  educational  and  medical  societies, 
even  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All 
went  away  praising  the  experiment  of  making  sick 
children  healthy  and  happy.  In  the  merry,  rosy- 
cheeked  children  jumping  about  upon  the  grass 
under  the  pine-trees  it  was  difficult  to  recognise 
the  feeble,  pale-faced  patients  brought  up  from  the 
streets  of  Charlottenburg.  “ I thought  ” said  a lady 
visitor,  “ that  the  Forest  School  only  took  in  sickly 
children.” 


Medical  Treatment 

The  medical  head  of  the  Forest  School  selected 
the  children  for  admission,  as  before  stated,  out  of 
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those  picked  out  of  the  elementary  schools  by 
the  school  doctors,  and  kept  them  under  medical 
care  and  observation  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  stay.  Their  condition  of  health  was,  during 
the  first  weeks,  carefully  examined,  especially  their 
heart  and  lungs,  and  particulars  of  their  colour, 
muscular  strength,  nutrition,  &c.,  were  registered  ; 
they  were  weighed  every  fortnight,  and  other  neces- 
sary medical  examinations  were  made.  At  the  close 
of  the  summer  all  were  again  medically  examined 
and  their  condition  again  recorded.  Besides  the 
general  regulations  of  the  school,  special  orders 
were  given  in  individual  cases,  such  as  the  dress 
of  those  suffering  from  heart  troubles,  prohibition 
of  physical  exercises,  of  excessive  running  about. 
Warm  baths  were  ordered  for  the  anaemic  and 
nervous ; salt-baths  for  the  scrofulous.  Thus, 
during  the  first  year,  thirty-two  children  had  each 
three  salt-baths  a week,  and  twenty-five  had  regular 
warm  baths  two  or  three  times  a week  ; every  child 
had  two  or  three  warm  spray-baths  a week.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  time  daily  visits  were 
paid  to  the  school  by  the  medical  superintendent, 
and  in  the  interval  his  duty  called  him  there  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week.  But  so  absorbing 
was  the  interest  taken  in  this  unique  experiment 
that  he  was  continually  paying  unofficial  visits  to 
witness  the  bodily  and  mental  progress  of  the 
scholars,  and  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  healthy 
life  and  occupation  in  the  fresh  air. 
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Health  Results 

The  report  made  on  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  children  in  the  Forest  School  at  the 
end  of  the  three  months  for  which  it  was  open  in 
1904,  was  most  encouraging.  The  general  symptoms 
of  improvement  after  a few  weeks’  residence  were 
astonishing.  Their  appetite  was  extraordinarily 
improved,  their  disposition  became  joyous  and 
merry,  their  attention  was  lively,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  almost  all  thoroughly  satisfactory.  In  1905 
the  school  was  again  opened  on  the  1st  of  May, 
and  remained  open  till  the  28th  of  October. 
There  were  132  children  in  the  school — 10  more 
than  in  1904.  By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Neufert, 
the  Stadtschulrat  of  Charlottenburg,  I am  able  to 
give  the  medical  results  of  the  second  year’s  work, 
as  officially  reported  to  the  Municipal  Council  by 
Dr.  Bendix,  the  medical  head  of  the  school.  The 
children  were  reported  on  in  four  divisions  : — 

1.  The  Ancemic. — Out  of  42  children — 24  girls 
and  18  boys — none  had  grown  worse,  5 were  un- 
altered, 19  had  got  better,  and  18  were  cured. 

2.  The  Scrofulous. — Out  of  50  children — 24  girls 
and  26  boys — none  had  grown  worse,  6 were 
unaltered,  34  had  got  better,  and  10  were  cured. 

3.  Those  suffering  from  Heart  Affections. — Out 
of  7 children — 4 girls  and  3 boys — none  had  grown 
worse,  none  were  unaltered,  but  all  had  got  better. 
In  these  diseases  cure  is  out  of  the  question. 

4.  Those  with  Lung  Disease. — Out  of  12  children 
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— 4 girls  and  8 boys — none  had  grown  worse,  3 
were  unaltered,  9 had  got  better,  and  none  were 
cured. 

The  weight  of  almost  all  the  children  increased 
greatly  during  their  residence  at  the  Forest  School. 

Of  those  who  had  remained  during  the  whole 
time  the  school  was  open,  the  average  increase  of 
weight  was  3-316  kilo  each  in  1904  and  3*825  in 
1905.  Even  during  the  cold  and  rainy  weather 
in  October,  notwithstanding  some  deficiency  in 
shoes  and  stockings,  none  of  the  children  caught 
cold  or  suffered  from  catarrh  of  the  nose  or  of  the 
air  vessels  of  the  lungs. 


Education  Results 

On  the  character  of  the  children  the  Forest 
School  exercised  a favourable  influence,  especially 
in  good  order,  cleanliness,  and  punctuality,  as  well 
as  in  consideration  for  one  another.  Life  in  the 
still  wood,  removed  from  all  mischievous  influences, 
the  association  with  people  of  culture,  the  lively 
thankfulness  for  the  good  done  to  them — all  this 
worked  upon  the  children,  so  that  they  strove  to 
show  themselves  worthy  of  the  benefits  received ; 
there  was  far  less  naughtiness  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  first  weeks.  An  important  factor  was  the 
influence  which  the  children  exercised  on  one 
another  ; those  who  at  first  were  dirty  and  untidy, 
or  had  uncouth  manners  were  soon  improved  by 
the  influence  of  their  school-fellows.  The  school 
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work  was  satisfactory  : only  in  five  cases  did  the 
teachers  express  any  dissatisfaction— in  one  case,  it 
was  because  the  sick  child  had  been  employed  to 
distribute  newspapers  before  the  beginning-  of  school. 
A few  weeks  after  the  return,  in  1904,  of  the  first 
batch  of  the  children  to  the  ordinary  schools,  the 
school  authorities  inquired  of  the  headmasters  of 
three  different  schools,  and  received,  without  excep- 
tion, favourable  reports  on  the  returned  scholars, 
their  greater  freshness  and  keener  interest  in  the 
lessons  was  again  remarked.  In  January  of  1905  an 
official  report  from  all  the  schools  on  the  condition 
of  the  children  who  had  been  in  the  Forest  School 
was  called  for,  especially  on  the  point  whether 
the  children  had  so  benefited  by  the  instruction  in 
the  Forest  School  as  to  be  fit  to  go  on  in  their 
former  classes.  In  twelve  cases  only  had  their 
school  capacity  weakened ; all  the  rest  had  lost  no 
ground  and  some  had  notably  advanced.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  the 
bodily  condition  of  the  children  had  meanwhile 
worsened,  from  the  unhealthy  condition  of  their 
food  and  their  homes,  from  the  overpressure  of  four 
or  five  hours  a day  of  school,  and  sometimes  from 
acute  attacks  of  their  malady.  Three  months,  or 
even  six  months  as  in  1905,  in  the  woods  is  too 
short  a time  to  produce  all  the  improvement 
possible  in  an  ailing  child.  As  the  result  of  two 
years’  experience  of  the  Forest  School,  Dr.  Bendix 
recommends — 

1.  That  a greater  number  of  sick  children  should 
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be  sent  continuously  year  after  year  to  the  Forest 
School. 

2.  That  the  extension  of  the  school  buildings 
should  be  in  the  first  instance  directed  to  making 
it  available  in  the  winter  months. 

3.  That  the  school  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
enable  more  children  to  be  taken  in. 


Cost 

The  installation  of  the  Forest  School  cost  21,296 
marks  (a  little  more  than  ,£1,000);  the  current  ex- 
penses for  the  three  months  that  it  was  open  in  1904 
were  9,380  marks.  The  cost  of  each  child’s  food 
worked  out  at  half  a mark  per  diem,  and  this  the 
parents,  if  able,  were  required  to  pay  ; for  very 
poor  children  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  was 
undertaken  by  the  town  authorities.  Before  the 
child  was  received  into  the  school  the  parent  was 
required  to  sign  a document  containing  particulars 
of  his  family,  and  his  wages  and  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  undertaking  to  pay  for  the  child’s 
maintenance  half  a mark  a day,  or  such  smaller  sum 
as,  on  consideration  of  his  means,  was  demanded. 
The  Municipality  of  Charlottenburg  is  now  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  keeping  open  the  school 
all  the  year  round,  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
and  of  making  domestic  arrangements  whereby 
some  of  the  children  could  remain  all  night  on  the 
premises,  so  as  to  convert  the  summer  day  school 
into  a permanent  sanatorium  for  children,  with  the 
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accession  of  a large  number  of  day  scholars  during 
the  summer  months.  I had  the  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  visiting  the  school  in  June,  1905, 
and  can  bear  testimony,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  to  the  correctness  of  the  account  given  in  the 
official  report.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  air 
of  extraordinary  joyfulness  which  pervaded  the 
whole  establishment,  from  the  medical  super- 
intendent down  to  the  smallest  and  poorest  child ; 
and  I marvelled  at  the  administrative  ability  which 
had,  at  so  small  a cost,  provided  such  a great 
portion  of  health  and  happiness  to  brighten  at  least 
the  beginning  of  life  to  these  poor  children,  so 
neglected  in  our  country.  It  may  justly  be  said 
to  every  Sanitary  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom 
— “ Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.” 


CHAPTER  X 


INFANT  SCHOOLS 


T three  years  of  age  children  are  invited  to 


come  to  the  public  school.  At  five  they  are 
compelled.  Even  at  the  latter  age  they  are  far  too 
young  for  serious  instruction  and  school  discipline : 
in  most  countries  school  does  not  begin  until 
children  have  completed  their  sixth  year.  That  is 
quite  early  enough,  as  physiology  teaches  us  that 
the  brain  is  not  fully  developed  till  seven  years 
of  age. 


The  real  reason  for  beginning  “school,”  as  it  is 
hypocritically  called,  at  so  early  an  age,  is  to  set 
the  mothers  free  to  go  out  to  work.  The  same 
demands  of  industry  which  rob  the  infant  of  its 
mother’s  milk,  rob  the  little  child  of  its  mothers 
care  and  love.  It  is  not  the  mothers  fault ; she  has 
to  yield  to  the  dire  necessity  of  providing  bread  for 
her  little  ones.  But  it  is  surprising  that  in  this  case 
again,  as  in  that  of  creches  for  children  too  young 
for  the  “ infant  school,”  we  hear  so  little  of  the 
undermining  of  parental  responsibility,  which  the 
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maintenance,  in  public  nurseries  or  in  “ infant 
schools  ” at  the  public  expense,  of  children  who 
should  be  playing  about  under  their  mother’s  care, 
undoubtedly  brings  about.  There  are  homes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  slums  of  cities,  from  which  children 
cannot  be  delivered  too  soon — they  are  unfit  even 
to  be  born  in  ; but  as  far  as  health  and  education 
is  concerned,  in  almost  all  country  districts  and  in 
many  town  homes  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  little 
children  run  about  free  like  the  young  of  other 
animals,  and  leave  their  growing  brains  fallow,  than 
to  coop  them  up  in  stuffy  schoolrooms  and  force 
them  to  pretend  to  learn.  The  evidence  of  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  poor  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  that  mothers,  and  especially 
Irish  and  Jewish  mothers,  are  nearly  always  kind 
to  the  little  children,  and  will  care  for  their  welfare 
so  long  as  they  are  left  in  their  charge  ; but  their 
sense  of  responsibility  and  their  love  for  them  is 
weakened  by  having  them  torn  away  from  home  at 
so  early  an  age  to  go  to  ‘ ‘school.”  The  areas 
within  which  mothers  have  to  go  out  to  work  are  in 
many  towns  few  and  well  defined,  and  could  easily 
be  provided  for  by  special  and  exceptional  measures, 
if  discretion  in  such  matters  were  left,  as  it  should 
be,  to  local  authority. 


Premature  Schooling 

There  is  another  reason,  besides  that  of  enabling 
mothers  to  go  out  to  work,  which  has  induced 
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“ educationists  ” to  prescribe  schooling  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  When  boys  and  girls  have 
attained  the  age  of  1 1 or  12  their  labour  becomes 
valuable,  and  the  parents,  who  have  been  hardly 
pressed  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  children 
during  the  years  in  which  they  are  at  school,  are 
eager  to  increase  the  scanty  income  of  the  family  by 
their  earnings.  The  poverty  of  the  workers’  families, 
combined  with  the  supposed  interests  of  certain 
employers  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
child  labour,  has  produced  a steady  opposition  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  employed  to  all 
proposals  for  raising  the  age  up  to  which  children 
must  remain  at  school.  In  this  respect  other 
nations  have  advanced  in  social  reform  more  rapidly 
than  Great  Britain,  and  we  now  employ  children  at 
a much  younger  age  than  most  of  our  commercial 
rivals.  In  this  difficulty  persons  who  desire  to 
secure  a certain  number  of  years  schooling  for 
every  child,  have  thought  that  if  we  cannot  add  at 
the  end,  we  may  add  at  the  beginning,  that  by 
commencing  earlier  we  can  leave  off  earlier,  as  if 
torturing  the  immature  brain  of  a baby  could 
compensate  for  ceasing  to  instruct  just  when  the 
mind  is  most  fitted  to  learn.  The  first  thing  we 
have  to  recognise  is  that  “infant  schools”  are  not 
“ schools  ” at  all,  but  nurseries  for  children  a little 
older  than  those  in  the  “creches,”  and  that  any 
attempt  to  make  them  into  schools  is  cruelty. 
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Practical  Compulsion 

Although  attendance  from  3 to  5 is  nominally 
optional,  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  managers 
of  schools  have  an  interest  in  getting  the  largest 
attendances  they  can,  and  their  officers  press 
mothers  to  send  the  children  not  only  after  but 
even  before  3 years  of  age.  The  returns  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  which  the  grant  is  based, 
take  the  same  account  of  those  under  as  of  those 
over  5 years  of  age.  Many  of  the  local  Educa- 
tion authorities  require  their  attendance  officers  to 
reckon  the  attendances  of  the  little  ones  below 
the  compulsory  age  of  5 in  making  out  the 
average  of  those  upon  the  books  which  they  have 
succeeded  in  getting  to  school.  The  officers  them- 
selves complain  that  by  this  regulation  they  are 
compelled,  for  their  professional  credit,  to  urge 
mothers  to  send  their  babies  to  school  when  they 
would  be  better  at  home.  Cruelty  and  suffering  is 
by  this  practice  caused  to  the  little  children  them- 
selves. When  the  officer  goes  his  rounds,  legs  and 
bodies  may  be  seen  in  many  houses  sticking  out 
from  under  sinks  or  from  behind  piles  of  firewood, 
where  children  have  vainly  tried  to  hide  themselves. 
They  cry  bitterly  when  discovered  and  dragged 
into  the  light.  Foolish  mothers  use  the  officer  as 
a bogey-man  to  frighten  the  babies  when  naughty, 
and  there  is  a story  of  one  falling  down  in  a fit  at 
the  sight  of  him  coming  suddenly  round  the  corner. 
The  reports  made  in  1905  by  all  the  women 
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inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the 
condition  of  children  in  infant  schools,  following  as 
it  did  a recommendation  to  close  the  infant  schools 
from  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration, 
induced  the  Board  to  give  notice  that  they  would 
withdraw  the  grant  for  the  attendance  of  all  children 
under  5.  This  prompt  and  drastic  proceeding 
affected  too  many  vested  interests  of  employers  and 
school  authorities  to  be  carried  out.  It  has  now 
been  revoked  and  the  old  state  of  things,  con- 
demned unanimously  by  the  women  inspectors,  has 
been  restored.  If  it  is  necessary,  from  our  social 
and  industrial  conditions  that  the  State  should  in  its 
system  of  national  education  take  charge  of  children 
at  the  early  age  of  3,  the  whole  method  of  treat- 
ment of  those  under  the  age  at  which  serious 
schooling  can  begin,  which  most  authorities  place 
at  7,  should  undergo  revision  and  reform,  and 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  more  humane  and 
rational  regulations. 


Injury  to  Mind  and  Body 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  infant 
schools  a great  deal  more  mischief  than  good  is 
done  to  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  children. 
Many  of  the  more  progressive  School  Boards  and 
some  of  the  Voluntary  School  managers  had 
established  schools  on  the  kindergarten  principle, 
and  these  are  still  carried  on  under  the  new  Educa- 
tion authorities.  But  these  schools  are  generally 
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much  too  large,  and  even  the  kindergarten  methods 
fail  when  applied  wholesale  to  huge  classes.  Spon- 
taneous and  original  thinking  cannot  be  developed 
where  sixty  or  seventy  infants  have  to  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  exactly  the  same  way  under  the 
supervision  of  one  teacher  who  requires  perfect 
uniformity.  The  kindergarten  teaching  degenerates 
into  drill  ; the  learning,  into  the  performance  of  a 
trick.  But  in  a great  number  of  infant  schools,  the 
place  is  made  a real  school.  There  was,  and  still 
is  if  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Education  Office,  a serious  report  by  a man 
inspector,  in  which  he  takes  note  that  “the  mental 
arithmetic  of  the  baby  class  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.”  There  are  many  good  inspectors,  learned 
in  Greek  and  the  Differential  Calculus,  but  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  babies,  who  still  demand  results 
from  the  teachers  in  the  infant  school  in  the  shape 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  both  mental  and 
performed  upon  a slate.  The  poor  women  teachers 
cannot  help  themselves.  They  certainly  know  a 
great  deal  more  about  babies  than  the  man  in- 
spector who  directs  them  or  the  men  secretaries 
and  examiners  who  move  the  man  inspector  from 
Whitehall;  they  would  if J left  to  themselves  set 
their  little  charges  to  play,  and  never  dream  of 
taxing  the  little  immature  brains  to  do  work  for 
which  they  are  unfit.  But  needs  must  when  the 
devil  drives ; the  teacher’s  bread  depends  on  her 
doing  as  she  is  told,  and  she  sets  sorrowfully  to 
work  to  addle  the  poor  little  children’s  brains  and 
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to  nip  by  our  foolish  system  of  instruction  the  little 
expanding  minds  in  the  bud.  There  used  to  be  a 
school  in  the  suburbs  of  London  conducted  by  a 
clever  and  original  mistress  to  whom  the  London 
School  Board  had  wisely  given  a perfectly  free 
hand.  She  banished  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
from  the  school.  The  staple  subjects  of  instruction 
were  drawing  and  painting  from  nature,  and  clay 
modelling,  which  used  to  be  called  in  pre-School- 
Board  days  “ making  mud  pies  ” — a process  to  which 
the  interest  of  the  youngest  child  is  irresistibly 
attracted.  The  zeal  with  which  the  little  infants 
addressed  themselves  to  these  lessons  was  remark- 
able ; and  their  achievements  extraordinary.  The 
painting  consisted  chiefly  in  imitating,  by  mixing 
water-colour  paints  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  the 
bright  tints  of  flowers  which  the  children  brought 
to  school  themselves.  Towards  the  end  of  their 
time,  a little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  was 
thrown  in  as  an  extra  to  prepare  them  for  the 
school  for  older  children.  But  their  powers  of 
observation  and  their  capacity  to  handle  a pen  or 
pencil  had  been  previously  developed  by  drawing, 
and  their  intellects  had  been  expanded  by  the  other 
work,  so  that  they  learnt  rapidly  and  went  up  to  the 
older  school  better  readers,  better  writers,  and  better 
arithmeticians  than  if  they  had  plodded  at  these 
subjects,  as  most  infants  have  to  do,  during  the 
whole  of  their  infant  school  career.  The  unanimous 
report  of  the  women  inspectors  above  referred  to, 
confirmed  by  the  chief  inspector  of  the  Board 
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of  Education,  was  that  children  admitted  to  school 
at  a later  age  could  in  six  months  reach  the  same 
standard  of  attainment  as  those  who  had  been  in 
the  school  for  two  years  previously.  The  system 
of  mechanical  drill,  which  the  too  great  number  of 
children  in  one  class  compels  the  teacher  to  adopt 
has  the  effect  of  dulling  the  curiosity,  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  keen  observation,  with  which 
healthy  children  are  endowed  by  nature.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  ask  questions  or  seek  for  knowledge 
for  which  a natural  child  thirsts.  They  have  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them  in  words  put  into 
their  mouths  by  the  teacher  and  repeated  a hundred 
times  or  more,  till  all  sense  of  meaning  is  crushed 
out.  We  thus  establish  elaborate  machinery  to 
make  the  infants  as  stupid  as  we  can,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare them  for  “education”  in  the  schools  for  older 
children.  The  Board  of  Education  have  discovered 
recently  that  this  system  is  a very  extravagant  one, 
requiring  as  it  does  the  services  of  a staff  of 
expensive  teachers,  highly  trained  and  certificated, 
who  would  be  much  more  usefully  employed  in 
teaching  older  children.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  could  be  economised  by  turning  the  infant 
schools  into  nurseries  and  hundreds  of  competent 
certificated  teachers  could  be  set  free  for  the  work 
for  which  the  number  of  certificated  teachers  is  at 
present  wholly  insufficient.  “There  is  a general 
agreement,”  says  the  chief  inspector,  “ that  the 
best-informed  teacher  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
baby-minder.  In  London  schools,  where  almost 
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every  teacher  is  trained  and  certificated,  the  results 
are  declared  to  be  inferior  to  those  schools  in  which 
the  teachers  may  not  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  examination,  but  are  motherly  girls.  In  the 
present  dearth  of  teachers  great  relief  could  be 
obtained  at  once  if  it  were  understood  that  the 
ordinary  training  college  course  fitted  students  for 
upper  classes,  but  was  not  necessary  for  the  teach- 
ing of  babies.  . . . Might  not  two  supplementary 
teachers  of  good  motherly  instincts  be  as  good  for 
sixty  babies  between  3 and  5 years  of  age,  as 
one  clever  ex-collegian  ? ” Most  people,  certainly 
most  women,  would  without  hesitation  answer  the 
chief  inspectors  question  in  the  affirmative. 


Corporal  Punishment 

The  mental  condition  to  which  infants  are  reduced 
by  the  discipline  of  the  infant  school  reacts  most 
unfavourably  upon  their  health  and  development. 
But  their  physical  well-being  is  injured  in  some 
schools  by  more  direct  method.  In  many  schools 
order  and  quiet,  most  unnatural  to  all  young 
creatures,  are  enforced  by  terror  of  being  caned. 
The  Board  of  Education  declare  that  they  “ have 
for  some  years  stated  that  caning  is  not  permitted 
in  infants’  departments.”  This  declaration  is  not 
accurate.  The  Board  have  for  some  years,  in  their 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  expressed  a cautious 
disapproval  of  caning  in  infant  and  girls’  schools, 
but  they  have  never  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  it, 
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and  no  effective  steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  put 
it  down.  It  goes  on  to  this  day  in  a multitude  of 
schools,  never  inquired  into  by  the  inspectors  and 
unchecked  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  civilised  country  in  the  world 
in  which  the  birch,  the  cane,  and  the  tawse  are 
still  used  as  instruments  of  education.  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  our  Colonies,  even 
Egypt  under  our  control,  have  abolished  the 
practice.  The  reason  for  its  retention  here  is  that 
corporal  punishment  is  fashionable  amongst  the 
governing  class,  as  the  occasional  revelations  of 
the  proceedings  in  “smart  ” regiments  show.  Most 
of  our  legislators,  our  officials,  and  our  judges  and 
magistrates  have  undergone  such  discipline  in  their 
youth,  and  are  proud  of  it.  Men  will  stand  up  in 
the  House  of  Lords  or  House  of  Commons  and 
declare  with  great  personal  satisfaction  how  they 
were  flogged  at  Eton  or  Harrow  and  how  much  good 
it  did  them.  The  nation  may  tolerate  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  proceedings  amongst  healthy,  well- 
fed  boys  whose  parents  are  in  a position  to  take  care 
of  them  and  stop  the  practice  if  they  choose.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a quaint  survival  of  an  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  British  aristocracy  interesting  to  the 
social  philosopher.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  are  by  law  compelled  to  send  their  children 
to  schools  in  the  management  of  which  they  have 
no  direct  voice,  who  are  not  proud  of  having  been 
themselves  flogged  in  their  youth,  the  existence 
of  caning  in  girls’  and  infants’  schools  (putting  boys 
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out  of  the  question  as  designed  by  nature  to  be 
knocked  about)  is  an  intolerable  tyranny.  Now 
and  then  an  exasperated  parent  breaks  out  and, 
if  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  personal  violence 
on  the  teacher,  takes  out  a summons  for  assault. 
The  defendant’s  cause  is  championed  by  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  with  its  ample  funds  and  great 
influence.  The  magistrate,  who  was  probably  him- 
self flogged  at  Eton  or  elsewhere,  sympathises  with 
the  teacher,  and  unless  the  case  proves  to  be  one 
of  excessive  brutality  no  conviction  is  obtained. 
The  parent  is  compelled,  under  pain  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  to  go  on  sending  his  little  infant 
or  his  girl  to  the  school  where  caning  is  practised, 
and  has  no  redress.  Girls  are  constantly  caned 
by  men.  It  is  not  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  but  is  nevertheless  done.  Caning  is  in 
many  public  elementary  schools  the  regular  punish- 
ment for  the  most  trivial  offences,  such  as  coming 
late  to  school,  inattention  in  class,  and  is  not 
at  all  confined  to  moral  delinquencies.  I once 
officially  investigated  a case  myself,  in  which  a 
dozen  girls  had  absented  themselves  from  school 
on  a Monday  to  take  part  in  a Wesleyan  Sunday 
School  treat,  with  the  knowledge  and  presumed 
approbation  of  the  head  mistress.  They  were  all 
caned  on  the  Tuesday  morning  for  omitting  the 
formality  of  bringing  notes  from  their  parents  to 
account  for  and  excuse  their  absence.  Many  head 
teachers  have  entirely  abolished  corporal  punish- 
ment in  their  schools  of  their  own  accord,  with 
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great  advantage  to  discipline.  I once  visited  a 
school  incognito  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  which 
struck  me,  before  I knew  that  no  corporal  punish- 
ment was  permitted  in  it,  as  one  of  the  most 
orderly  and  best  disciplined  I had  ever  seen.  Lest 
the  reader  may  suppose  that  effeminacy  was  thereby 
encouraged,  I may  mention  that  in  coming  round 
a corner  of  the  road  after  leaving  the  school,  I 
came  upon  two  boys  engaged  in  a good  stand-up 
fight  with  fists,  to  settle  some  point  of  friendly 
difference.  Some  School  Boards  and  Education 
authorities  have  already  prohibited  the  practice: 
it  is  strange  that  all  have  not  by  this  time  been 
compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  a notable  example  of 
the  indifference  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  their 
own  interests  that  they  elect  authorities  who  permit 
little  children  and  girls  to  be  beaten  by  school- 
masters and  mistresses  in  the  name  of  “ education.” 
The  Board  of  Education  may  be  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  “grown-up  public  school  boys” 
by  whom  we  are  governed  to  dare  to  prohibit 
flogging  in  schools  ; but  I marvel  that  a spirit  of 
“ passive  resistance  ” has  not  been  evoked.  I think 
that  if  a little  girl  of  mine  had  been  beaten  by 
a schoolmaster,  no  fine  and  no  imprisonment  would 
have  induced  me  to  send  her  to  that  school  again. 


Baby-rooms 

The  purposes  for  which  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
cipline is  required  in  an  infant  school  are  for  the 
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most  part  highly  deleterious  to  the  health  and 
development  of  young  children.  They  are  kept 
sitting  still  in  some  schools  for  as  much  as  an  hour 
at  a time,  and  even  more.  This,  to  young  creatures 
bursting  with  the  desire  for  movement  in  every 
limb,  is  of  itself  torture,  even  when  not  enforced 
by  the  cane.  “In  all  infant  schools,”  says  Miss 
Munday,  one  of  the  women  inspectors,  “more 
time  is  spent  in  sitting  than  in  any  other  posture, 
though  if  children  of  3 to  5 years  of  age  be 
watched  when  quite  free,  this  is  the  posture  they 
will  use  least,  at  any  rate  in  the  morning.”  They 
are  made  to  sit  with  their  arms  folded — a position 
notoriously  injurious  to  a young  child  of  3 years 
old.  No  provision  is  made  for  sleep,  which  is 
beneficial  and  even  necessary  at  this  age.  They 
slumber  as  they  can,  lying  in  a corner  of  the  floor, 
sitting  with  their  arms  on  the  desk  and  their  heads 
pillowed  upon  them,  the  spine  twisted  meanwhile 
into  an  unnatural  curve.  Their  occupations  are 
physically  as  well  as  mentally  injurious,  being 
regulated  not  by  women  or  medical  men,  but  by 
man  inspectors  and  the  clerks  at  Whitehall. 
Writing  and  drawing  upon  ordinary  lined  or 
squared  foolscap  paper,  threading  and  sewing  with 
small  implements  in  dimly-lighted  corners,  are 
some  of  the  causes  to  which  the  prevalence  of 
defective  sight  in  older  children  may  properly  be 
attributed.  This  is  Miss  Munday  s description 
of  the  ordinary  babies’  room  : “ The  furniture  of 
our  infant  babies’  room  still  chiefly  consists  of  a 
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huge  gallery  constructed  to  hold  forty  to  sixty 
children,  but  often  containing  as  many  as  eighty 
at  the  end  of  the  educational  year,  or  if  classes 
have  to  be  put  together  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sufficiency  of  staff.  In  some  cases  the  gallery 
occupies  the  chief  amount  of  floor  space  of  the 
room,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accumulation  of  rubbish 
which  takes  place  on  the  floor  beneath,  generally 
un-get-at-able  to  floor-cleaners.  When  this  type 
of  baby-room  obtains,  the  class  can  have  little 
scope  or  space  for  movements  of  any  right  kind  ; 
and  if  the  school  has  no  hall,  or  has  a hall  but  the 
baby  class  does  not  use  it,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
the  children  suffer  physically  and  quite  unneces- 
sarily.” When  it  is  remembered  that  numbers  of 
these  infants  are  allowed  to  come  to  school  with 
their  clothes  and  persons  filthy  and  verminous,  the 
agonies  of  a clean  child,  crammed  with  eighty 
others  into  a gallery  built  for  forty  to  sixty,  may 
be  imagined.  It  has  no  room  to  sit ; it  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  horror  of  the  smell.  The  evil 
of  the  sitting  posture  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
form  of  the  seat  or  desk.  These  have  to  be  made 
of  one  pattern  to  fit  the  average  child.  But  the 
child  who  has  the  misfortune  not  to  be  at  the  time 
of  the  average  size  and  build,  may  of  necessity  have 
to  be  put  into  a desk  too  small  for  it,  and  the  more 
it  grows  the  more  it  is  hurt  thereby.  Desks  are 
frequently  without  backs.  If  it  could  be  conceived 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  could 
be  obliged  to  sit  in  a desk  too  small  for  him  without 
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a back,  amidst  eighty  dirty  men  brought  in  from  a 
casual  ward,  and  with  unsavoury  rubbish  heaped 
up  underneath,  until  the  baby-rooms  in  the  infant 
schools  were  improved,  a much  more  rapid  reforma- 
tion would  undoubtedly  take  place. 

School  Offices 

The  school  “offices,”  as  the  places  are  now 
called  in  which  the  natural  wants  of  children  are 
relieved,  are  worse  in  infant  schools  than  in  the 
schools  for  older  children.  The  teachers  are  all 
women  ; the  inspectors  are  all  men,  except  for  the 
brief  and  now  superseded  intervention  of  women 
inspectors.  The  former  have  a natural  and  par- 
donable delicacy  in  discussing  such  matters  with 
men,  and  evils  accordingly  remain  undiscovered  and 
unremedied.  In  some  schools  these  places  are  too 
close  to  the  infants’  rooms.  One  case  is  mentioned 
in  the  Women  Inspectors’  Report,  in  which  the 
offices  for  all  departments  were  under  the  baby- 
room,  and  the  smell  came  through  the  floor.  In 
other  cases  the  baby-room  is  the  farthest  from  the 
offices,  necessitating  the  opening  and  closing  of 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  doors  when  the  children 
pass  in  and  out.  At  another  school  the  mistress 
of  an  infant  school  told  the  woman  inspector  that 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  door  from  the  street 
into  the  playground  unlocked  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  opening  of  the  school  to  admit  late-comers ; 
and  that  a neighbouring  doss-house  where  tramps 
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were  accommodated  took  advantage  of  this  fact 
and  used  the  offices  ; the  little  children  came  back 
frightened  by  finding  the  tramps  inside  the  offices. 
While  the  mistress  was  speaking,  a most  filthy  and 
low  class  of  tramp  crossed  the  playground  from  the 
offices  in  the  sight  of  the  woman  inspector,  on  his 
way  to  the  street. 


Infant  Nurseries 

If  the  State  is  to  continue  to  take  charge  of  little 
children  too  young  for  serious  instruction,  the 
whole  system  of  infant  schools,  as  at  present 
carried  on,  should  be  forthwith  abolished  ; the 
State  would  then  at  least  cease  to  do  the  children 
positive  mischief.  The  places  in  which  they  were 
cared  for  should  be  modelled  on  the  idea  of  a 
nursery,  and  not  of  a school.  They  should  be 
presided  over  by  a woman,  selected  not  for  her 
intellectual  acquirements,  but  for  her  knowledge 
of  hygiene  and  medicine,  and  for  her  gentleness 
and  tenderness  to  little  children.  The  assistants 
should  be  women  of  the  same  character : it  would 
be  a legitimate  employment  for  thousands  of  young 
women  with  good  hearts  and  kind  manners,  but 
low  scholastic  attainments.  They  should  be 
inspected  exclusively  by  women.  The  Board  of 
Education  some  years  ago  tried  the  experiment 
of  appointing  half-a-dozen  women  inspectors,  but 
they  brought  to  light  so  many  defects  and  abuses 
in  the  schools,  which  no  office  manipulation  of 
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their  reports  could  conceal,  that  they  have  now 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  infant  schools  are  again 
inspected  regularly  by  men,  mostly  ignorant  of  the 
wants  of  little  children.  They  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a womans  department  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  so  as  to  secure  that  woman’s 
knowledge  will  no  longer  be  thwarted  by  man’s 
ignorance.  The  children  should  be  kept  in  these 
nurseries  till  they  are  7 years  of  age,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  older  schools,  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually  ; at  first  for  a few  hours  in  the  day  only, 
afterwards  for  increasing  periods,  till  by  the  time 
they  are  10  they  might  become  attendants  for  the 
full  five  hours  daily.  The  physical,  economical, 
and  educational  results  of  such  a plan  would  be  a 
great  reform  upon  the  present  system  of  infant 
schools,  long  ago  condemned  but  still  unreformed. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

THE  most  ardent  defender  of  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  reduction 
of  all  social  expenditure  to  a minimum  will  not 
deny  the  obligation  of  the  public  authority  to 
make  the  schools,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
nation  are  confined  for  five  hours  a day  on  five 
days  in  the  week,  perfectly  sanitary.  This  obliga- 
tion, however,  is  very  imperfectly  fulfilled.  The 
first  thing  required  is  fresh  air.  If  you  take  the 
children  out  of  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  or 
even  the  less  healthy  air  of  the  streets  and  parks 
of  towns,  you  must  take  care  not  to  put  them 
into  air  unfit  to  breathe  in  your  school. 

Ventilation 

In  the  building  of  new  schools,  all  the  plans 
have  to  be  submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  before  the  school  can  be  recognised 
as  a public  elementary  school.  The  greatest 
care  is  now  taken  to  have  the  structural  provision 
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for  ventilation  as  perfect  as  the  progress  of 
science  suggests.  Formerly  there  was  less  care 
and  less  knowledge,  and  some  of  the  older  schools, 
especially  village  schools,  built  before  fresh  air 
was  so  much  appreciated,  are  very  defective  in 
construction  and  can  never  be  made  fit  for  the 
reception  of  large  numbers  of  children.  But  it 
is  not  from  the  construction  of  buildings,  it  is 
from  the  refusal  of  teachers,  managers,  and  in- 
spectors to  make  proper  use  of  the  ventilation 
provided  that  the  chief  evils  of  foul  air  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  school  children  arise. 
Objection  to  fresh  air,  under  the  name  of 
“ draughts,”  is  very  widely  spread.  Any  traveller, 
young  or  old,  male  or  female,  who  alleges  that 
he  or  she  feels  a draught  in  a railway  carriage 
considers  this  a sufficient  ground  for  insisting  on 
every  window  and  every  ventilator  being  at  once 
closed.  The  shrinking  from  fresh  air  is  not 
confined  to  the  ignorant.  The  British  Associa- 
tion has  met  in  an  elementary  schoolroom  to 
discuss  hygiene,  with  windows  closed  and  in  an 
atmosphere  which  if  existing  in  the  room  when 
used  for  its  normal  purposes  would  have  justified 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Exchequer  grant.  At  a 
meeting  for  promoting  Garden  Cities  an  eminent 
doctor  illustrated  the  badness  of  the  air  in  the 
slums  by  assuring  his  audience  that  it  was  almost 
as  bad  as  that  which  they  were  themselves 
breathing.  Windows  in  country  cottages  are 
often  made  not  to  open,  and  any  one  who  looks 
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at  the  houses  as  he  passes  through  a village  will 
generally  see  every  window  shut,  summer  and 
winter.  Modern  improvements  in  house-building 
have,  in  truth,  made  matters  worse  : doors  and 
windows  shut  more  closely,  and  the  fresh  air 
that  forced  its  way  indoors  through  chinks  and 
crevices  is  now  effectually  excluded.  The 
careful  planning  of  school  ventilation  is  made 
of  no  effect  by  the  objection  of  all  concerned  to 
draughts  of  fresh  air,  the  intake  is  blocked  up, 
and  the  children  do  their  work  in  a vitiated 
atmosphere.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a scientific 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in 
schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford  conducted  by 
Dr.  Bayley,  of  Owen’s  College.  He  classified 
the  schools  examined  into  five  classes  according 
to  the  degree  of  foul  air  and  smell  which  prevailed 
in  them.  No  schools  rose  to  the  first  or  second 
class.  There  were  only  two  in  the  third  class, 
and  in  them  the  class-rooms  were  reported  to 
have  “ air  very  oppressive,  giving  rise  to  head- 
ache.” In  other  schools,  “ the  odour  in  the 
class-rooms  especially  was  simply  unbearable.” 
The  air  was  tested  for  carbonic  acid.  The 
standard  accepted  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  is 
that  if  there  are  more  than  6 parts  in  10,000  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  the  air  is  regarded  as  polluted 
and  unfit  for  the  patients  to  breathe.  Not  one 
of  the  schools  examined  came  within  the  unpolluted 
zone.  In  the  best  school  there  were  7 parts  in 
10,000,  and  10  in  the  class-rooms  : in  the  worst 
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12*8  parts  in  10,000,  and  14*5  in  the  class-rooms. 
The  air  was  also  tested  for  micro-organisms. 
Pure  mountain  air  is  quite  free  from  micro- 
organisms, and  air  in  the  streets  of  Paris  contains 
only  25  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  it  was  found  in 
one  of  the  Salford  schools  examined  that  in  the 
infant  school  there  were  213;  in  the  boys’  school, 
236 ; and  in  the  girls’  school,  286.  In  many  town 
schools  there  is  now  excellent  ventilation,  but 
many  are  still  in  the  condition  in  which  Man- 
chester schools  were  when  examined  by  Dr. 
Bayley.  In  the  country,  especially,  where  there 
is  the  best  of  air  all  round  the  schools  waiting 
to  be  let  in,  the  air  which  the  children  are  made 
to  breathe  is  atrociously  bad.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  called 
attention  to  the  too  frequent  neglect  of  the  proper 
ventilation  of  schoolrooms.  “It  is  often  found,” 
they  say,  “ that,  even  in  large  and  well-con- 
structed rooms,  the  atmosphere  is  allowed  to  get 
into  a condition  that  must  be  detrimental  to  health, 
and  this  is  much  more  marked  where  the  school- 
rooms are  inadequate  to  the  attendance,  and 
where  they  are  not  provided  with  proper  means 
of  ventilation.”  Dr.  Kerr,  who  had  a very  long 
experience  as  medical  officer  first  of  the  Bradford 
and  then  of  the  London  School  Board,  says,  “Prac- 
tically all  schools  are  defective  in  point  of  venti- 
lation.” He  further  declares  that  schools  “ are 
generally  not  either  healthy,  or  well  ventilated. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  like  hygienic  inspection 
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of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education.”  The  whole 
of  this  evil  state  of  things  can  be  immediately  cor- 
rected by  teachers  and  managers  themselves,  and 
would  be  if  they  practised  what  they  would  all 
admit  in  theory,  that  fresh  air  is  an  indispensable 
necessity  for  children.  “As  regards  fresh  air,” 
says  Dr.  Eichholz,  “ I suffer  a good  deal  from  what 
I am  compelled  to  encounter  on  my  visits  round 
the  schools.  I constantly  begin  my  work  in  a 
class-room  by  opening  the  windows.  I consider 
a draught  of  less  importance  than  the  constant 
inhalation  of  fetid,  vitiated  air.  I have  seldom 
come  across  any  evils  of  ventilation  in  a school 
that  could  not  be  altered  in  five  minutes.  If  the 
windows  are  not  open,  you  can  open  them  ; and 
the  children  can  be  cleared  out  of  the  room  if 
necessary.  The  draught  is  not  a real  objection,  but 
is  often  an  excuse  for  tolerating  irrespirable  air.” 

Warming 

In  Ireland  the  Education  Board  does  not 
pretend  to  warm  all  the  schools  at  the  public 
expense.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Kelly, 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  repeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  contradiction,  that  the  plan 
is  to  require  the  children  to  bring  a turf  or  two 
under  their  arms  when  they  come  in  the  morning 
as  a provision  for  keeping  up  a fire  during  the 
day.  This  fact  shocked  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  for  in  Great  Britain  nobody 
would  think  of  warming  the  schools  by  a tax 
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of  this  kind  levied  from  the  children  ; but  in  the 
desire  to  keep  down  expenditure  there  is  always 
a temptation  to  managers  to  stint  the  amount 
of  firing  and  warm  the  school  more  economically 
by  the  childrens  bodies.  It  is  the  necessity  for 
warmth  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  ventila- 
tion we  have  just  been  considering.  It  is  less 
painful  to  be  asphyxiated  in  foul  air  than  to 
endure  the  pangs  of  cold  in  fresh.  “ The  question 
of  ventilation,”  says  the  Report  of  the  Scottish 
Royal  Commission,  “ is  a difficult  one,  and  some- 
times it  is  found  that  the  most  modern  and 
carefully  constructed  systems  are  not  satisfactory 
in  operation,  owing  to  the  want  of  expert  skill 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  them.  But 
it  is  at  least  certain  that,  while  ventilation  of  a 
fairly  satisfactorily  kind  may  be  provided  in  any 
properly  constructed  school  at  a comparatively 
moderate  expense,  this  must  be  combined  with 
proper  methods  of  heating.  Where  a schoolroom 
is  not  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  plain  that  on  a 
cold  day  windows,  and  indeed  every  aperture 
by  which  air  is  normally  admitted,  are  kept  almost 
hermetically  closed,  so  that  good  ventilation  is 
practically  impossible.”  Dr.  Smith,  of  the  East 
London  Children’s  Hospital,  describing  the  homes 
of  children  in  that  part  of  London,  says  the  housing 
arrangements  are  awful,  the  whole  family  often 
sleeping  in  one  room.  For  warmth,  as  a rule, 
they  keep  all  the  windows  shut.  The  atmosphere 
is  shocking.  They  can  only  afford  one  room. 
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I don’t  see  what  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
can  do  really.”  Another  medical  witness  says, 
“ Children  should  be  properly  clothed  and  should 
be  housed  in  pure  warmth,  not  the  shut-up  window 
and  the  heated  lamp,  which  are  so  often  the 
sole  way  in  which  the  warmth  is  produced  among 
the  lower  classes.”  The  poor  in  the  slums  can 
only  warm  their  children  by  shutting  them  up 
in  a polluted  atmosphere  : but  it  is  monstrous  that 
the  Education  Boards  and  authorities  either 
in  Ireland  or  Great  Britain  should  have  recourse 
to  similar  expedients.  All  schools  should  be 
adequately  warmed  at  the  public  cost,  as  well  as 
properly  ventilated.  Miss  Bathurst,  a woman 
inspector  of  schools,  in  the  Report  of  the  Women 
Inspectors  before  referred  to  says,  “ Thermometers 
are  often  omitted  from  school  furniture,  but  I 
remember  several  instances  of  schools  where 
the  thermometer  registered  down  to  3 2°  in 
cold  weather.”  A school  is  mentioned  where  the 
children  sometimes  cried  with  cold.  “It  is 
customary  to  delay  lighting  fires  till  late  in  the 
autumn.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
that  fires  in  schools  should  be  protected  by  fire- 
guards. “ For  lack  of  them,”  says  the  same 
inspector,  “accidents  have  occurred  in  two  schools 
on  my  list.  In  both  cases  the  managers  had 
ignored  the  strongest  possible  recommendations 
in  log-books.  It  is  habitual  to  allow  children 
to  have  their  midday  meal  unsupervised  inside 
the  school  premises.  I have  found  children  alone 
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at  midday  with  an  unguarded  tortoise  stove.”  In 
a school  in  Cheshire,  recently  visited  by  Mr.  T. 
C.  Horsfall,  he  says,  “Not  only  were  the  rooms 
badly  lighted  and  miserably  ventilated,  but  also 
so  badly  heated  that  the  temperatures  taken  by  a 
thermometer  whose  accuracy  I tested  have  been 
at  io  a.m.  on  four  successive  days  430,  42°  450, 
and  450.  Most  of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers 
looked  sickly.” 

Water 

A healthy  child  constantly  wants  to  drink,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  for  its  health  that  abundant  draughts 
of  pure  water  should  be  easily  within  its  reach. 
This  is  generally  provided  in  the  newly-built  schools 
in  large  towns,  which  have  invariably  an  excellent 
water  supply.  But  in  country  schools  good  water 
fit  to  drink  is  not  so  easily  procured.  A child  that 
cannot  get  pure  water  will  quench  its  thirst  with 
foul.  Evidence  was  given  in  the  Poor  Law  Schools 
Inquiry  in  1895,  that  at  a certain  workhouse  school 
there  was  no  provision  by  which  the  children  could 
obtain  water  to  drink,  and  that  they  drank  from 
puddles  in  the  school-yard.  In  many  places  rain- 
water seems  the  only  source  possible.  But  unless 
the  tanks  in  which  rain-water  is  stored  are  con- 
stantly cleaned  out,  the  water  soon  becomes  polluted 
and  is  the  cause  of  sore  throats  and  other  ailments. 
No  school  can  be  considered  fit  for  the  reception  of 
children  unless  there  is  a provision  of  good  water 
within  the  reach  of  every  child. 
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Lighting 

In  many  schools  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
light.  The  desks  are  so  placed  that  the  children 
have  to  sit  facing  the  light,  staring  into  it.  The 
new  building  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
provide  for  the  proper  lighting  of  schools,  but  a 
great  proportion  of  our  schools  were  built  before 
the  importance  of  proper  lighting  was  appreciated. 
In  many  cases  an  alteration  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  desks  would  effect  a great  improvement  and  save 
the  childrens  eyesight.  A great  deal  of  the  teach- 
ing is  done  by  means  of  words  and  figures  written 
on  a blackboard  : blue  instead  of  white  chalk  is 
often  used,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  children’s  eyes. 
Besides  this  the  undue  size  of  the  classes  obliges  a 
number  to  be  seated  at  the  side ; to  these  every- 
thing drawn  on  the  blackboard  is  foreshortened 
and  strains  the  eyesight,  and  to  some  so  much 
that  it  is  impossible  to  decipher  what  is  drawn. 


Desks 

The  effect  of  school  life  in  promoting  curvature 
of  the  spine  has  never  been  sufficiently  understood 
in  this  country.  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  called  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
to  some  startling  facts  which  scientific  investigation 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  has  disclosed.  There 
are  no  infant  schools  in  these  countries  ; but  in  a 
number  of  schools  examined  by  Bardenheuer  and 
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Castenholz  it  was  found  that  while  there  was  no 
appreciable  curvature  of  the  spine  among  children 
in  their  first  school  year,  that  is,  from  6 to  7,  6 per 
cent,  of  those  in  their  second  year,  19  per  cent,  of 
those  in  their  third,  27  per  cent,  of  those  in  their 
fourth,  and  52  per  cent,  of  those  in  their  fifth  and 
sixth,  suffered  from  curvature.  In  Lausanne,  an 
examination  of  upwards  of  1,000  boys  and  1,000  girls 
by  Scholder,  Weith,  and  Combe  disclosed  the  fact 
that  23  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  26*7  per  cent,  of 
the  girls  had  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  number 
of  cases  increased  rapidly  as  the  length  of  time 
passed  in  school  increased,  till  nearly  the  end  of 
school  life.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schultheiss,  of  Zurich, 
indicates  as  the  means  needed  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  school  to  cause  curvature  of  the  spine, 
a considerable  shortening  of  the  time  during  which 
children  are  compelled  to  sit,  the  giving  an  interval 
for  play  every  hour,  systematic  gymnastic  exercise 
for  an  hour  each  day,  the  proper  lighting  of  school- 
rooms, and  the  provision  of  proper  school  benches 
and  desks.  I have  seen  in  schools  in  Bradford  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  mitigate  the  physical  mis- 
chief that  may  be  caused  by  the  desk  and  the 
scholar  not  fitting  each  other.  The  desks  in  a class- 
room are  made  not  of  uniform  size  but  graded  from 
front  to  back — the  smaller  in  front,  the  larger  behind. 
On  each  is  printed  the  height  of  boy  or  girl  for 
which  that  particular  bench  is  designed.  The 
teacher  sorts  the  class  so  that  each  scholar,  as  far  as 
possible,  sits  upon  a bench  suitable  to  his  or  her  size. 
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Similar  arrangements  are  to  be  found  in  most 
schools  on  the  Continent : they  cannot,  of  course,  be 
perfect,  but  they  are  at  least  a great  improvement 
on  the  common  practice  of  fitting  all  the  class  into 
desks  of  the  same  size.  The  German  Army  statistics 
confirm  the  view  that  school  life  is  not  favourable 
to  physical  development.  The  young  men  who 
have  a longer  and  higher  education  and  pass  the 
Leaving  Examination  are  entitled  to  serve  as  one- 
year  volunteers  : of  them  only  20  per  cent,  pass 
as  physically  fit  for  military  service.  Of  the 
ordinary  recruits  who,  as  less  highly  educated,  have 
to  serve  for  three  years,  50  to  55  per  cent,  are  passed 
as  efficient. 


Playgrounds 

Playgrounds  attached  to  the  schools,  and  recrea- 
tion grounds  to  which  children  can  resort  on  holi- 
days and  summer  evenings,  are  most  essential  for 
healthy  development.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  would 
make  the  provision  of  playgrounds  in  all  schools 
compulsory.  In  the  centre  of  great  cities  the 
enormous  price  of  land  makes  this  almost  an 
impossibility  unless  the  playground  is  placed  on  the 
school  roof  as  is  done  in  many  cases.  In  country 
places  where  land  is  cheap  playgrounds  are  less 
necessary,  though  it  is  in  those  places  that  the 
provision  of  playgrounds  is  most  zealously  insisted 
on  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I recollect  a school 
in  Westmoreland  which  opened  upon  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  where  a fenced  playground  was  neverthe- 
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less  required.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  thought  it  was 
easier  to  secure  the  provision  of  playgrounds  through 
a voluntary  association  than  through  the  State. 
“ The  State  as  a rule  shunts  everything  upon 
voluntary  work  that  can  be  shunted.  But  the 
necessity  of  having  playgrounds  is  very  great,  and 
I think  we  should  get  playgrounds  provided  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  these  things  cannot  be  done 
voluntarily,  then  we  must  get  the  State  to  do  it ; we 
must  have  compulsory  powers.”  A suggestion  was 
made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Train- 
ing in  Scotland,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  football  clubs,  cross-country  running  clubs,  and 
other  like  associations  to  organise  games  for 
elementary  school  children,  quite  of  a different 
kind  from  formal  drill  and  running  about  in  the 
school-yard ; and  it  was  thought  that  they  might 
lend  their  own  private  grounds  on  certain  days  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  United  States  special  provision 
is  made  in  the  parks  and  open  spaces  in  cities  for 
children’s  play,  such  as  is  now  attempted  in  London 
and  other  great  cities.  Paid  attendants,  men  and 
women,  are  employed  by  the  Municipalities,  who 
have  experience  of  kindergarten  methods  to  organise 
and  superintend  the  children’s  play.  Municipalities 
in  this  country  have  power,  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  to  incur  such  expense  ; but  like  many  other 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  the  power  is 
seldom  used.  In  Salford,  where  there  are  42,000 
school  children,  of  whom  15,000  are  of  the  poorest 
class,  it  is  said  that  they  have  forgotten  how  to  play. 
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They  are  stunted,  underfed  weaklings.  “ It  will 
take  three  boys  from  Salford,”  said  a witness,  “and 
from  that  type  of  school  to  make  two  Rugby  boys. 
The  figures  are  there,  I have  original  measure- 
ments.” 

In  a small  country  town  like  Chippenham  we  are 
told  by  another  witness  that  the  children  have  no 
recreation  ground  at  all ; only  one  school  has  a 
playground ; they  have  no  place  except  in  the 
streets  and  roads.  There  is  a good  deal  of  traffic 
in  the  main  streets  of  Chippenham.  The  best 
common  land  is  now  enclosed,  and  it  is  not  allowed 
to  be  used  at  all ; it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  burgesses 
— a certain  number  of  good  people  who  will  not  let 
the  children  play — and  there  is  no  other  grass  near. 
The  school-yard,  even  when  provided,  is  not  enough 
for  the  proper  development  of  physical  activity.  The 
children  require  games.  These  can  be  provided  by 
the  Municipal  authority  in  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  which  they  already  possess.  Attendants  are 
necessary,  whom  the  Municipality  has  already 
power  to  pay.  No  legislation  is  required,  only 
proper  administration  of  powers  already  possessed. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  had  an  enlightened  care 
for  the  welfare  of  their  little  ones  and  used  their 
electoral  power,  the  reform  needed  would  speedily 
be  accomplished. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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Its  Conditions 


HE  physical  training  of  Children  in  the 


A.  public  elementary  schools  is  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  governing  classes  : it  will  make 
better  soldiers,  better  servants,  and  better  workmen. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  alone  such  training 
can  be  given  are  sedulously  ignored.  So  long 
as  a large  proportion  of  school  children  are 
underfed,  underclothed,  and  in  a miserable  physical 
condition,  any  attempt  to  make  them  perform 
physical  exercises  is  merely  an  additional  act  of 
cruelty.  It  is  not  more  cruel  than  making  them 
exert  their  emaciated,  undeveloped  brains  in  efforts 
to  learn  and  remember,  but  the  cruelty  is  rather 
more  patent  to  the  unthinking  mind.  However 
we  may  shut  our  eyes  to  the  waste  of  tissue 
involved  in  exercise  of  the  brain,  no  medical 
testimony  is  required  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  feeding  children  before  exercising  their  muscles  ; 
the  recommendation  made  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  by  Dr. 
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Mackenzie  and  Professor  Matthew  Hay,  who  had 
been  employed  to  sample  the  children  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  schools  is  conclusive — 
“ Physical  exercise,  unsupported  by  adequate  food 
and  adequate  clothing,  must  result  in  early  physio- 
logical exhaustion  and  infirmity.”  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  branches  of  education,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  dilemma  which  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Government,  and  the  governing 
classes,  persist  in  trying  to  evade — Are  all  the 
children  in  the  schools  to  be  subjected  to  physical 
drill,  and  is  a gross  act  of  cruelty  to  be  thus 
perpetrated  by  public  authority  upon  a large 
proportion?  or  is  a system  of  selection  to  be 
established,  whereby  those  only  who  are  fit  will 
be  subjected  to  drill  and  the  rest  sent  back  hungry 
to  their  homes? 


Military  Drill 

The  first  idea  in  this  country  was  that  the  drill 
in  public  elementary  schools  should  be  military. 
The  governing  classes  see  the  need  of  breeding 
stout,  well-developed  youths  as  recruits  for  the 
Army,  on  the  strength  of  which  their  power  of 
intervention  in  foreign  affairs  so  largely  depends. 
Compulsory  military  service  at  17  or  18 
years  of  age  is  politically  impossible ; our 
rulers  would  gladly  have  it  if  they  could;  but 
as  they  cannot  they  fall  back  upon  the  little 
boys  in  the  elementary  schools  of  whom  they 
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have  the  control,  and  desire  to  drill  them  as 
soldiers  and  teach  them  to  handle  a rifle.  They 
make  just  the  same  mistake  as  that  made  in  all 
other  branches  of  useful  knowledge  and  practice 
which  it  is  desired  to  engraft  upon  the  coming  race. 
If  time  and  opportunity  cannot  be  afforded  when 
the  young  person  is  old  enough  to  learn,  it  is 
impossible  to  compensate  for  this  by  prematurely 
forcing  the  instruction  on  undeveloped  children. 
Nearly  all  the  scholars  in  the  public  schools  are 
of  tender  age;  many  leave  school  at  12;  they 
have  weak  bones,  their  muscles  are  not  fully 
formed,  and  the  only  kind  of  drill  which  is 
known  to  military  sergeants — very  beneficial,  no 
doubt,  to  a stout  ploughboy,  fresh  from  agricultural 
labour — is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  weak  and 
growing  frames  of  these  little  children.  Girls  as 
well  as  boys  have  to  be  drilled  at  schools ; more 
than  half  the  children  are  girls.  Drill  sergeants 
have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  muscular  anatomy 
of  girls,  nor  even  of  how  they  are  dressed  ; you 
cannot  provide  gymnasium  suits  for  all  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  their  common,  every- 
day dress  limits  the  benefit  of  bodily  motions  in 
general  school  drill.  In  many  country  schools 
children  have  to  walk  long  distances  from  their 
home : the  muscular  exertion  they  have  in  their 
walk  to  and  fro  is  physical  exercise  enough  for 
the  day,  and  to  put  further  strain  upon  bodies  not 
too  abundantly  nourished  is  cruel  and  unreasonable. 
In  the  first  syllabus  of  Physical  Drill  put  forth 
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for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  school  teachers 
and  managers  by  the  Board  of  Education  a 
year  or  two  ago,  as  the  outcome  of  the  labours 
of  a committee  of  men,  the  existence  of  girls  was 
ignored  and  the  physical  exercises  prescribed  were 
identical  with  those  used  at  military  depots  for 
licking  into  shape  the  raw  recruits.  It  was  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  entirely  inapplicable  to 
school  children  and  was  immediately  withdrawn 
in  deference  to  public  and  professional  criticism. 
Nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to  defeat  the 
desire  of  the  governing  classes  for  soldiers  than 
the  establishment  of  military  drill  in  elementary 
schools.  Almost  every  boy  desires  at  some  period 
of  his  life  to  be  a soldier,  and  an  extraordinary 
charm  surrounds  the  idea  of  military  drill  until  it 
has  been  experienced.  But  actually  to  undergo 
military  drill  has  a very  disenchanting  effect, 
especially  in  early  youth  ; and  if  military  drill  were 
imposed  on  boys  even  of  14  or  15  years  of 
age,  it  would  disgust  them  prematurely  with 
militarism  altogether,  and  when  they  were  17  or 
18  years  old  they  would  be  much  less  likely  to 
join  even  the  Volunteers.  The  Peace  Society 
should  encourage  military  drill  in  the  public 
elementary  schools. 


Swedish  Drill 

A great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  in 
foreign  countries  to  the  proper  system  of  physical 
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training  for  growing  children,  especially  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Sweden.  In  the  latter  country  a 
system  has  been  established  on  scientific  principles, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  due  development  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  human  body,  including,  for 
instance,  the  muscles  of  the  lungs  by  breathing 
exercises.  The  Swedish  system  of  drill  has  been 
carried  to  great  perfection  ; there  are  college  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  devoted  to  the  inculcation  and 
advancement  of  this  kind  of  scientific  training. 
Before  such  a system  our  military  drill  is  a piece 
of  primitive  barbarism.  Many  of  the  elementary 
teachers  in  our  schools  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  have  devoted  both  time  and  money 
to  the  study  and  acquisition  of  the  method 
of  Swedish  drill,  and  persons  interested  in 
education  have  visited  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  acquainting  themselves  with  it.  After  the 
withdrawal  of  the  first  syllabus  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a new  and  more  rational  syllabus,  on  which 
a woman  was  for  the  first  time  placed — Miss 
Deverell,  one  of  the  women  inspectors.  She  was 
sent  over  to  Sweden  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  study  the  system  of  Swedish  drill ; and  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  committee  was  the 
adoption  of  a new  syllabus,  founded  upon  the 
Swedish  system,  which  has  given  general  satis- 
faction to  managers  and  teachers,  and  is  now 
practised  in  elementary  schools  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  children.  The  physique  of  the 
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girls  is  not  neglected,  and  the  boys  enjoy  a 
kind  of  training  that  will  fit  them  better  than 
military  drill  to  become  soldiers,  if  their  services 
are  required  in  that  capacity  when  they  grow  up 
to  manhood. 


J iu-jitsu 

But  a much  more  remarkable  system  of  physical 
exercise  not  yet  generally  introduced  into  our 
schools  has  come  to  us  from  our  new  Eastern  allies, 
the  Japanese.  The  system  is  applicable  alike  to 
boys  and  girls,  to  men  and  women,  to  the  weak 
and  to  the  strong.  “ From  remote  antiquity  ” (I 
quote  from  Mr.  H.  Irving  Hancock’s  Book  on 
Physical  Training  for  Women  byjapanese  Methods), 
“there  has  existed  in  Japan  a system  of  bodily 
training  known  as  Jiu-jitsu.  Its  age  is  established 
by  reasonably  authentic  records  as  being  at  least 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ; undoubtedly  the  science 
is  older  than  that.  In  feudal  Japan  knowledge  of 
the  science  was  imparted  only  to  the  Samurai,  and 
only  under  the  strongest  oaths  of  secrecy.  The 
Samurai  were  the  men  and  women  of  the  privileged 
military  class.  The  men  did  the  fighting,  but  the 
women,  who  were  to  rear  the  ‘sons’  of  the  next 
generation,  were  required  to  understand  all  the 
principles  of  Jiu-jitsu.  In  the  initial  stages  of  the 
training  it  was  considered  always  advisable  to  have 
a boy  and  girl  contestant  as  nearly  equal  in  age 
and  height  as  was  possible,  but  the  girls  entered 
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the  arena  upon  equal  terms  with  the  boys,  and 
proved  their  fitness  to  do  so.  Grown  men  and 
women  practised  at  Jiu-jitsu,  nor  did  any  woman 
find  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  her  sex.  She 
did  not  need  to.  Other  conditions  being  equal, 
she  could  show  an  amount  of  strength  that  paralleled 
that  of  her  husband  or  brother.”  The  science  of 
Jiu-jitsu,  so  long  kept  secret  by  the  Samurai,  is  now 
open  to  and  practised  by  the  whole  of  Japan  and 
it  will  at  no  distant  date  modify  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  practised 
without  gymnastic  apparatus  by  pairs  of  students, 
each  acting  as  a gymnastic  apparatus  to  the  other. 
It  qualifies  every  student  to  be  a wrestler,  but  the 
due  development  of  every  muscle  in  the  human 
body  is  the  object  and  result  of  the  exercises  pre- 
scribed. These  consist  of  attacks  by  each  student 
in  turn  upon  the  muscles  of  the  other,  which  are 
resisted  just  enough  to  make  the  accomplishment  of 
the  exercise  physically  difficult.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  two  should  be  of  the  same  strength,  pro- 
vided the  stronger  restrains  his  muscular  power 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  weaker  to  overcome  when 
it  is  his  turn  to  do  so.  After  the  physical  powers 
displayed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
it  is  probable  that  even  military  authorities  will 
look  favourably  upon  Jiu-jitsu.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a system  of  training  more  fitted  for  school 
children.  It  requires  no  extensive  gymnasium, 
no  expensive  gymnastic  apparatus ; it  can  be 
practised  in  the  open  air,  in  a shed  in  the  school- 
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yard,  in  the  hall  or  in  a class-room  of  the  school 
itself.  It  has  been  tried  experimentally,  as  I was 
informed  by  the  headmaster  at  a large  higher 
grade  school  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the 
children  liked  the  exercises  very  much. 


General  Requirements 

All  physical  exercise  of  whatever  kind  should 
if  possible  be  performed  in  the  open  air  or,  in  wet 
weather,  under  an  open  shed.  Very  well-ventilated 
rooms  with  open  windows  may  do  occasionally  as 
a makeshift,  but  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  physical 
exercises  at  all  than  to  give  them  in  a stuffy,  closed- 
up  schoolroom.  The  dust  in  rooms  from  which 
air  and  sunshine  are  excluded  contain  countless 
germs  of  disease;  these  would  be  raised  by  the 
shuffling  of  the  children’s  feet,  and  if  inhaled  by 
them  sore  throat,  bronchitis,  or  even  phthisis  might 
be  the  result.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
manner  in  which  children  are  dressed  while  per- 
forming physical  exercises,  and  such  modification 
of  their  clothes  as  is  practicable  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  teacher.  Feet  bare  or  in  stockings  only 
are  much  better  than  heavy,  ill-fitting  boots  or  shoes. 
Stays  on  girls’  bodies  would  make  even  the  most 
scientific  exercises  harmful.  Nor  should  any 
exercises  of  a strenuous  kind  be  permitted  in  any 
case  without  proper  medical  supervision.  If  no 
proper  medical  inspection  is  available,  it  is  better 
to  remit  altogether  all  violent  exercises  than  to 
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run  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  children  thereby. 
Every  school,  even  those  frequented  by  children 
of  well-paid  artizans,  contain  numbers,  unsuspected 
by  teachers  or  parents,  who  are  suffering  from 
phthisis  or  heart  disease,  to  whom  physical  drill 
should  be  prohibited  as  injurious  and  even  dangerous 
to  life.  In  some  infant  schools  little  children  are 
allowed  to  go  through  dumb-bell  exercises  for 
which  the  tender  muscles  of  their  baby  arms  are 
wholly  unfit.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Jiu- 
jitsu  is  the  impossibility  of  this  overstrain.  In 
Japan  physical  training  begins  from  birth,  and  the 
exercises  are  practised  without  risk  at  4 or  5 years 
old. 

Neglect  of  Physical  Training 

Neither  in  the  elementary  nor  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Great  Britain  is  adequate  attention  paid 
to  physical  education.  There  is  a general  lack  of 
qualification  in  the  teachers  of  both  classes  of  schools 
to  teach  and  supervise  proper  exercises,  and  no 
sufficient  energy  is  shown  in  the  training  colleges 
to  supply  this  deficiency.  The  residential  colleges 
seem  doomed  to  soon  disappear,  and  in  the  day 
collegiate  institutions  which  are  taking  their  place 
the  necessity  of  a teacher  being  competent  to  give 
physical  as  well  as  mental  instruction  is  scarcely 
yet  recognised.  In  higher  class  schools  complaint 
is  often  made  that  too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
games  ; the  complaint  seems  to  be  in  too  many 
cases  just,  but  it  is  to  games  and  not  to  physical 
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development  that  the  encouragement  of  the  school 
authority  is  directed.  The  curriculum  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  of  those  higher  schools  which 
receive  Government  grants  is  practically  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they 
could  secure  a proper  devotion  of  time  to  physical 
training  by  an  alteration  in  their  codes  and  regu- 
lations. But  a great  deal  of  the  time  now  spent 
on  grammar  and  other  useless  attainments  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  More  capacity  and  knowledge 
would,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  be  acquired  by  the 
children,  but  old  habits  of  teaching  and  antiquated 
prejudices  so  dear  to  the  conservative  British  mind 
would  have  to  be  given  up. 

In  the  elementary  schools  proper  playgrounds 
in  lieu  of  the  dismal  paved  backyard  would  become 
necessary.  Upon  this  point  very  strong  observa- 
tions are  made  on  the  provision  of  playgrounds  by 
the  Scottish  School  Boards  for  the  elementary  and 
higher  schools  under  their  charge,  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland. 
They  observe  that  : — 

“No  higher  school  could  subsist  for  a year 
unless  it  provided  ample  playground  accommodation 
for  its  pupils;  ...  yet  the  same  School  Boards 
appear  to  think  that  they  have  done  all  that  is 
required  for  the  elementary  schools  if,  along  with 
large  and  admirably  equipped  schoolrooms,  they 
provide  a small  paved  yard  in  which  the  children 
can  get  an  occasional  breath  of  air,  but  where 
games  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Higher 
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class  schools  frequently  have  the  use  of  fields  of 
some  acres  in  extent,  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  school ; not  in  a single  instance  did  we  find  that 
such  fields  were  provided,  even  for  a combination 
of  several  elementary  schools.  This  contrast  is 
very  striking.  Money  has  been  spent  lavishly  in 
stone  and  lime,  where  the  more  formal  school  work 
can  be  carried  on.  . . . But  gymnasia  and  play- 
grounds, which  would  not  have  cost  nearly  so  much 
and  are  equally  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  scholars,  have  been  much  neglected.” 

In  England  the  public  elementary  schools  suffer 
under  the  same  inequality  and  injustice.  While  the 
children  of  the  rich  play  too  much,  the  children  of 
the  poor  do  not  play  at  all.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  play  ; they  have  no  place  to  play  in  if  they  did. 
Instead  of  building  new  schoolrooms,  the  local 
authorities  should  establish  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  playgrounds  and  playing  fields,  and  turn  the 
children  out  into  them  ; so  that  more  time  should 
be  spent  in  physical,  and  less  in  mental,  exercises. 
Such  a plan  would  be  cheaper  and  far  more  healthy. 


Evening  Classes 

Physical,  like  mental,  training  ought  not  to  come 
to  an  abrupt  stop  when  the  boy  or  girl  leaves 
school,  but  should  be  carried  further  in  continuation 
classes.  Such  classes  are,  under  our  present  system 
of  education,  purely  voluntary  ; but  it  is  easy  to 
provide  physical  exercises  agreeable  to  the  students 
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as  well  as  valuable  in  themselves.  They  would 
attract,  and  not  repel.  It  is  impossible  to  devise 
beforehand  a time-table  that  would  suit  all  persons 
and  all  places.  Anything  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  should  be  very  elastic.  The  physique 
of  the  population  and  their  daily  employments 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some 
of  the  best  attendants  at  evening  classes  come  for 
purely  technical  instruction  applicable  to  the  trades 
in  which  they  are  workers ; to  make  physical 
exercises  compulsory  on  these  students  would  tend 
to  drive  them  away.  But  this  is  no  objection  to 
the  provision  by  local  authorities  of  opportunities 
for  physical  training  for  those  who  desire  it;  and 
in  the  case  of  evening  school  instruction  which  is 
complementary  to  that  given  in  the  elementary 
schools,  certain  physical  exercises  might  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  curriculum  from  which  those  only 
should  be  excused,  if  they  desired  it,  who  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  and  adequate 
previous  training. 


Hooligans 

There  is  a class  of  lads  and  young  men,  who 
spring  up  in  every  great  city,  to  whom  the  name 
of  “Hooligans”  has  been  lately  given.  They  are 
beyond  the  school  age  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  as 
truants  in  the  truant  schools.  They  have  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  all  home  influences  and 
restraints.  They  belong  to  no  skilled  trade,  but 
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have  learnt  to  maintain  a shifty  existence  on  odd 
jobs  and  casual  employment.  They  loaf  about  at 
street  corners  in  the  day,  and  assemble  in  bands  at 
night  to  the  terror  of  peaceable  citizens.  They  are 
not  starving,  they  are  not  physically  incapable,  but 
they  are  shy  of  restraint  and  regular  work.  They 
prefer  the  railway  arch  to  the  continuation  school. 
These  boys  are  very  good  material  running  to 
waste.  The  University  Settlements  have  succeeded 
in  taming  and  civilising  some  of  them,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  a boy  of  this  class  begins  to  learn 
to  box  his  reformation  has  commenced. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  in 
Scotland  makes  an  admirable  suggestion  for  dealing 
with  boys  of  this  class.  They  refer  to  the  type 
of  school  known  as  a “Truant  School”  lately 
established,  and  to  the  fact  that  of  34,000  children 
who  had  up  to  1900  passed  through  such  schools 
more  than  half  had  done  so  once  and  no  more  ; 
while  only  about  one  in  six  had  had  to  be  admitted 
more  than  twice.  “It  would  be  well  if  some  local 
authority  had  power  to  establish  a similar  school  for 
the  older  class  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  . . . 
The  short  detention  school  should  be  as  brisk  and 
lively  as  strenuous  in  the  activity  of  the  schoolroom 
and  the  workshop  and  of  the  drill-yard  or  gym- 
nasium as  the  best  organised  truant  school ; and 
a license,  conditional  on  regular  attendance  at  a 
continuation  class  should  be  easily  earned.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  such  an  institution  should 
not  be  as  effective  as  a truant  school,  and  we 
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suggest  that  the  proposal  is  at  least  worth  a 
trial.” 

If  there  were  such  a thing  as  real  local  self-govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  every  local  authority  would 
have  power  to  establish  such  an  institution  without 
the  interference  of  Parliament  or  the  Central 
Government.  But  assuming  the  Royal  Commission 
to  be  right  in  its  estimate  of  the  impotence  of  local 
authority,  it  is  significant  that  more  than  six  years 
have  elapsed  and  no  attempt  to  confer  authority 
to  make  an  experiment  either  in  Scotland  or 
England  has  been  made. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FACTORIES  AND  MINES 


Child-workers 


HE  obligation  of  public  authority  to  protect 


A the  health  of  children  and  young  persons  in 
establishments  of  organised  industry  is  now  admitted 
by  every  civilised  nation  in  the  world.  Until 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Great  Britain  enjoyed 
the  illustrious  position  of  guiding  all  countries  which 
had  betaken  themselves  to  factory  industry  in  estab- 
lishing laws  for  this  purpose  : she  is  now  a good 
way  behind  many  of  her  disciples,  who  owed  their 
first  lesson  to  her  example.  Protection  involves 
the  limitation  of  the  age  at  which  children  may 
begin  to  work,  and  the  prescription  of  suitable 
hours  of  labour,  and  healthy  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  both  against  the  capitalist  employer 
and  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  parents  and 
guardians  that  such  protection  is  needed.  The 
former  imagines  himself  to  have  an  interest  in 
employing  child  labour  wherever  it  is  procurable 
and  effective  : it  is  itself  apparently  cheap  and  it 
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helps  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  adults.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  responsibility  of  the  parent 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  factory  industry,  loudly  and 
persistently  invoked  as  the  proper  and  sufficient 
protection  of  the  child.  But  the  horrors  which 
free  trade  in  the  lives  and  limbs  of  children  brought 
about  in  factories  and  mines  were  exposed  more 
than  a hundred  years  ago,  until  at  last  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  for  more  than 
a century  a series  of  laws  and  amending  laws 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children  and  young 
persons  in  factories,  workshops,  and  mines  have 
continuously  and  successively  been  enacted. 


Factory  Legislation 

These  proposed  laws  were  from  time  to  time 
vehemently  opposed  by  good  and  well-meaning 
persons,  exactly  upon  the  same  grounds  and  with 
the  same  confidence  in  their  own  rectitude  that  care 
of  the  physical  condition  of  children  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  is  now  being  objected  to.  The 
time-honoured  appeal  was  made  to  all  the  disastrous 
social  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  weaken- 
ing parental  authority  and  parental  responsibility. 
Parental  authority  and  the  love  of  parents  for  their 
children  did,  it  must  be  admitted,  prove  at  first  an 
effective  restraint  upon  the  cupidity  of  employers. 
Parents  would  not  in  the  early  days  of  steam 
industry  allow  their  children  to  be  employed  in 
factories:  the  names  of  “factory  boy”  and  “factory 
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girl  ” were  terms  of  opprobrium  and  disgrace.  But 
circumstances  were  too  strong  for  parental  love. 
Their  own  wages  were,  by  the  employment  of 
children  from  outside,  reduced  to  starvation  point, 
and  their  own  children  s labour  became  essential  to 
the  support  of  the  family.  During  the  period  when 
parents  refused  to  send  their  children  to  the  mills 
the  “ Guardians  of  the  Poor  ” had  no  such  scruples  : 
they  sold  parish  children  from  5 years  old  and  up- 
wards to  the  manufacturers ; these  hapless  children 
were  conveyed  to  the  manufacturing  districts  on 
canal  boats  in  a manner  which  recalls  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade ; they  worked  sixteen  hours  at  a 
stretch  ; they  were  driven  by  the  whip ; they  fed 
with  the  pigs  ; and  the  mortality  was  awful.  Mr. 
Spargo,  of  New  York,  in  his  book,  “ The  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children,”  says  truly:  “There  is  no  more 
terrible  page  in  history  than  that  which  records 
the  enslavement  of  mere  babies  by  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  England. 
Not  even  the  crucifixion  of  twenty  thousand  slaves 
along  the  highways  by  Scipio  excels  it  in  horror.” 
By  very  slow  degrees,  by  incessant  inquiries  and 
committees,  by  the  labours  of  generations  of  kind- 
hearted  men,  and  by  some  enlightenment  of  the 
workers  themselves  as  to  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  their  children,  this  state  of  things  has  been 
gradually  altered,  until  at  the  present  time  horrors 
such  as  those  generally  prevalent  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  ranks  of  child  industry  a hundred  years  ago 
are  relegated  to  the  small,  obscure  workshops  which 
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manage  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  inspector. 
The  condition  of  child-workers  in  the  larger 
factories  and  shops  is  anxiously  cared  for  by  public 
authority  ; there  may  be  evils  still  prevalent,  but 
they  are  not  perpetrated  with  the  sanction  of  the 
law  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  local  government. 
Children  are,  however,  still  grievously  oppressed  in 
many  highly  civilised  countries.  The  energies  of 
Miss  Jane  Adams  and  the  Women’s  University 
Settlement  in  Hull  House,  Chicago,  were  more 
than  ten  years  ago  directed  to  obtaining  some 
relief  for  the  miseries  to  which  child-workers  are  in 
that  city  subjected,  and  Mr.  Spargo’s  book,  above 
quoted,  contains  a terrible  account  of  the  condition 
in  which  large  classes  of  children  are  at  the  present 
time  compelled  to  labour  in  one  of  the  greatest  and 
freest  countries  in  the  world. 


Berlin  Conference 

The  Labour  Conference  at  Berlin,  called  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1890,  was  mainly  occupied 
with  the  question  of  child  labour.  The  right  of 
children  to  State  protection  was  not  contested  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  any  country  represented  at 
the  Conference.  The  universal  sentiment  of  modern 
nations  was  eloquently  expressed  by  M.  Jules 
Simon  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  nations  represented  : 
“ Proteger  l’enfant,  c’est  veiller  au  sort  des  gene- 
rations a venir,  et  s’acquitter  dune  dette  humanitaire 
vis-a-vis  de  ceux  qui  ne  peuvent  pas  toujours  se 
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defendre  eux-memes,  ou  auxquels  les  protecteurs 
naturels  font  defaut.”  The  Conference,  after  long 
and  mature  deliberation,  arrived  unanimously  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  desirable — 

1.  That  children  of  both  sexes  under  a certain 
age  should  be  excluded  from  labour  in  industrial 
establishments. 

2.  That  this  limit  of  age  should  be  fixed  at 
12  years,  except  in  southern  countries  (Italy  and 
Spain)  where  the  limit  should  be  io  years. 

3-  That  these  limits  of  age  should  be  the  same 
for  all  industrial  establishments,  and  that  no  distinc- 
tion should  be  admitted  in  this  respect. 

4.  That  the  children  should  have  previously 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  elementary  instruction. 

5.  That  children  under  14  years  of  age  should 
not  be  employed  at  night  nor  on  Sunday. 

6.  That  their  actual  labour  should  not  exceed  six 
hours  per  diem,  and  should  be  broken  by  a rest  of 
half  an  hour  at  least. 

7.  That  children  should  be  excluded  from  pro- 
cesses that  were  unhealthy  or  dangerous,  or  should 
only  be  admitted  to  take  part  in  them  under 
conditions  that  would  protect  them  against  injury. 

None  of  the  plenipotentiaries  were  more  loud  in 
their  approval  of  these  conclusions  than  those  of 
Great  Britain ; they  even  demurred  to  the  con- 
cession of  10  years  as  the  limit  of  age  in  southern 
countries  ; they  were  in  this,  as  in  all  their  conduct 
at  the  Conference,  acting  in  obedience  to  telegraphic 
instructions  from  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
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British  Faith 

The  sincerity  of  the  British  Government  was 
soon  put  to  the  test.  The  limit  of  age  at  which 
children  could  be  employed  in  factories  and  work- 
shops in  Great  Britain  was  at  that  time  io.  In 
the  year  following  the  Berlin  Conference  an 
amending  Factory  Bill  was  laid  before  Parliament 
by  the  British  Government.  Notwithstanding  the 
professions  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe  at  Berlin,  the  Government 
Factory  Bill  contained  no  provision  for  raising  the 
limit  of  age.  In  the  course  of  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  a clause  was 
proposed  by  a member  of  the  Opposition  raising 
the  limit  not  to  12,  but  to  11  only — half-way  in 
the  direction  of  the  Berlin  pledge.  But  the  influence 
of  the  capitalists  on  the  Government  had  become 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  have  been 
always  too  weak  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
workers  against  any  fixed  determination  of  the 
capitalists.  It  was  said  that  the  latter  class  were 
before  the  Berlin  Conference  of  opinion  that  the 
legislation  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  factory 
employment  was  more  restrictive  than  that  of 
foreign  countries  in  general  and  especially  than  that 
of  Germany,  and  that  this  handicapped  the  British 
manufacturer  in  the  industrial  competition  of  the 
world.  It  was  expected  that  one  result  of  the 
Conference  might  be  to  prevail  on  other  countries 
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to  make  their  laws  as  stringent  as  ours : it  has 
indeed  had  the  result  of  making  the  general  laws  of 
the  civilised  world  more  stringent  than  our  own. 
But  the  British  capitalists  had  no  intention  of 
restricting  their  own  supply  of  child  labour  ; and 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Opposition  was 
therefore  vehemently  resisted.  On  this,  as  on  most 
occasions  when  the  interests  of  children  and  capital- 
ists come  into  conflict,  the  Government  of  the  day 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  the  benevolent  amend- 
ment, notwithstanding  an  eloquent  appeal  by  Mr. 
Burt,  who  was  one  of  the  British  representatives 
at  Berlin,  was  opposed  with  all  the  influence 
and  authority  of  a powerful  Government.  The 
Government  were,  however,  defeated  on  a division 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  age  was  raised 
to  ii.  Many  years  afterwards,  when  the  same 
party  again  held  the  reins  of  power,  a Bill  was 
brought  in  by  a Liberal  member  raising  the  age 
to  the  Berlin  standard  of  12.  On  this  occasion 
the  Government,  still  afraid  of  their  capitalist  sup- 
porters, absented  themselves  altogether  from  the 
House  of  Commons  ; they  were  not  present  at  any 
of  the  discussions  or  divisions,  and  the  British 
limit  was  finally  raised  to  12  without  their  help 
or  concurrence. 


Mines 

The  expediency  of  State  interference  in  the 
working  of  mines  rests  upon  even  stronger  grounds 
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than  in  factories.  The  condition  of  a mine  affects 
not  only  the  health  of  the  children  and  young 
people  employed  underground,  but  the  lives  of 
everybody  in  the  mine.  This  subject  also  was 
much  discussed  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  which 
arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  was 
desirable — 

1.  (a)  That  the  limit  of  age  at  which  children 
could  be  admitted  to  work  underground  should  be 
gradually  raised,  as  experience  proved  the  possi- 
bility, to  14  years.  For  southern  countries  the 
limit  should  be  that  of  12  years. 

(6)  That  underground  labour  should  be  prohibited 
to  persons  of  the  female  sex. 

2.  That  in  cases  where  the  science  of  mining  was 
insufficient  to  remove  all  danger  to  health  from  the 
conditions,  natural  or  artificial,  of  the  working  of 
certain  mines  or  portions  of  mines,  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be  restricted. 

3.  ( a ) That  the  security  of  the  worker  and  the 
healthiness  of  the  works  should  be  assured  by  all 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  science,  and  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  State. 

( b ) That  the  managing  engineers  should  be 
exclusively  persons  of  experience  and  technical 
competence  duly  established. 

(^)  That  the  relations  between  the  workers  and 
managing  engineers  should  be  as  direct  as  possible, 
so  that  they  might  have  a character  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect. 

( cC)  Relates  to  the  encouragement  of  friendly 
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societies  and  insurance  against  sickness  and 
accident,  and, 

(e)  To  the  means  of  preventing  strikes  and 
lock-outs. 

In  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference, underground  labour  had  long  been  for- 
bidden to  girls  ; though  girls  still  work  at  the  pit 
mouth,  this  labour  is  healthy  though  rough,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  State  interference  on  sani- 
tary grounds.  The  age  at  which  boys  might  go 
underground  was  12  : it  has  since  been  raised 
to  13.  There  was  not,  and  is  not  now,  any 
restriction  as  to  their  hours  of  labour.  In  Durham 
and  Northumberland  the  Miners’  Unions  have  long 
obtained  short  hours  for  the  men,  who  work  in 
three  shifts,  and  whose  hours  of  labour  amount  to 
six  or  seven  hours  per  diem.  But  the  boys,  who 
work  in  two  shifts,  have  as  much  as  10J  hours  of 
labour  per  diem  : and  the  Annual  Bill  which  limits 
the  labour  in  mines  to  eight  hours  is  regularly 
opposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  miners  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  upset  this  arrangement.  The  ventilation  of 
mines  is  the  object  of  very  precise  legislation  and 
of  constant  supervision  by  the  Government.  The 
competence  of  the  managers  and  engineers,  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  works,  is  also  secured  by 
specific  regulations  and  is  not  left  to  the  individual 
interest  of  the  mine-owner.  In  all  mines  there  are 
regulations  having  the  force  of  law  to  protect  the 
safety,  the  health,  and  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the 
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children  and  young  persons  but  of  the  adult  men 
employed. 


Hours  of  Labour  in  Mines 

The  chief  controversy  that  now  remains  is 
whether  the  hours  of  underground  labour  should  be 
restricted  by  law.  The  second  resolution  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  on  mines,  quoted  above,  which 
recommends  such  a restriction  in  certain  cases  does 
not  refer  to  ordinary  coal-mines,  but  to  such  mines 
as  those  in  Westphalia,  where  labour  is  restricted 
by  law  to  six  hours  per  diem,  when  the  temperature 
goes  above  29°  (Reaumur),  or  as  those  of  Almaden, 
in  Spain,  where  mercurial  vapours  render  peculiar 
precautions  necessary,  and  where  labour  is  restricted 
by  law  to  six  hours,  and  even  this  limit  cannot 
always  be  attained.  In  the  mines  of  argentiferous 
lead  in  the  Sierra  Almagrdra,  the  temperature  in 
workings  at  the  sea-level  often  exceeds  450  (Centi- 
grade) and  in  these  cases  hours  of  labour  are 
restricted  by  law.  But  it  is  contended  in  our 
country  that  on  physical  grounds  of  health  and 
conservation  of  vigour,  underground  labour  ought 
to  be  restricted  in  every  mine  whether  specially 
unhealthy  or  not ; that  eight  hours  per  diem  is  as 
much  as  any  boy  or  man  can  spend  in  the  artificial 
conditions  of  a miner’s  life,  without  detriment  to  his 
well-being  ; and  that  on  this  ground  the  State  is 
justified  in  placing  restriction  upon  labour  of  this 
kind.  That  some  restriction  should  be  placed  upon 
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the  underground  labour  of  boys  of  13,  few  will 
be  disposed  to  deny.  It  is  sixteen  years  since 
the  Berlin  Conference,  and  the  time  has  surely 
arrived  when  some  serious  effort  should  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  reforms  which  the  British  Government 
then  so  ardently  desired. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


STATE  CHILDREN 

Derelict  Children 

THERE  is  a considerable  number  of  children 
for  whose  bringing  up  the  State  is  directly 
and  solely  responsible,  either  permanently,  as  in 
the  case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children ; or 
temporarily,  as  in  the  case  of  those  whose  parents 
are  paupers  in  the  workhouse  or  criminals  in  prison. 
The  name  “ pauper  children,”  by  which  they  are 
often  called,  is  a misnomer.  A child  cannot  be  a 
“ pauper,”  for  it  is  born  with  a right  to  be 
maintained  by  others  till  old  enough  to  maintain 
itself ; and  the  child  of  the  rich  is  as  dependent 
upon  others  as  the  child  of  the  poor ; parents  may 
be  paupers,  but  children  always  possess  a legal 
right  to  maintenance  ; to  call  a child  by  the  oppro- 
brious name  of  “pauper”  because  its  parents  are 
such,  is  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  call  it  criminal 
because  its  parents  are  in  prison.  It  is  interesting 
to  inquire  how  the  State  itself  deals  with  those 
children  who  are  thus  in  a special  sense  its  own, 
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how  it  fulfils  its  own  parental  responsibilities,  and 
how  far  it  avoids  those  errors  and  shortcomings 
which  are  justly  reprobated  in  the  poor.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  present  order  of  society  to  recur 
to  the  days  not  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  public  authorities  sold  the  children,  for 
whose  bringing  up  they  were  responsible,  to  slavery 
in  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills,  and  transported 
them  thither  in  canal  boats,  of  which  the  horrors 
resembled  those  of  the  slave-ships  in  the  middle 
passage  ; or  to  the  criminal  neglect  and  starvation 
to  which  poor  children  were  exposed  in  the  days 
when  Charles  Dickens  was  inspired  to  write 
“ Oliver  Twist,”  and  awaken  the  humanity  and 
conscience  of  the  British  people  : it  is  enough  to 
consider  the  present,  when  the  highest  public  virtue 
is  proffered,  when  the  oppression  of  the  poor  is 
conducted  upon  philanthropic  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  when  children  are  deprived  of  their 
legal  rights  only  from  defective  administration. 

Evading  Responsibility 

The  State  is  just  as  ready  as  the  most  pauperised 
parents,  to  shift  its  liabilities  if  it  can  on  others. 
Thousands  of  destitute  children,  for  whose  main- 
tenance and  education  the  State  is  liable,  but  for 
whom  the  State  neglects  to  provide,  are  being 
brought  up  by  charitable  and  semi-charitable 
societies.  In  some  few  cases  the  Guardians  are 
paying,  as  they  are  legally  liable  to  do,  for  the  cost 
of  maintaining  such  children,  but  these  cases  are 
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exceptional ; as  a general  rule,  their  obligations 
are  evaded.  Deserted  babes,  as  young  as  six  years 
old,  fit  only  for  a mother’s  care,  are  brought  as 
criminals  to  the  police  courts,  charged  with  the 
crime  of  being  “ found  destitute.”  They  can  then 
be  committed  till  16  to  an  industrial  school,  and 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  can  by  this 
expedient  be  shifted  from  the  rates  to  the  Con- 
solidated Fund. 


Outdoor  Relief 

One  of  the  commonest  expedients  by  which 
rural  Guardians,  in  particular,  evade  their  respon- 
sibilities for  bringing  up  fatherless  children,  is  by 
imposing  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  upon  their 
widowed  mothers  with  very  inadequate  public  help. 
A great  part  of  the  population  of  country  villages 
is  composed  of  widows  with  large  families  of  young 
children.  To  bring  these  children  up  the  mother 
must  work  herself  almost  to  death  ; it  is  amongst 
such  women  that  you  find  the  noblest  examples 
of  courage,  industry,  self-devotion,  and  patient 
endurance  of  poverty.  They  have  a pittance  of 
outdoor  relief ; they  get  something  from  the 
religious  charities  of  their  parish  ; some  are 
befriended  by  richer  neighbours  ; and  these 
sources  of  income  they  supplement  by  unremitting 
and  often  ill-paid  toil.  They  thus  drag  up  a family 
of  “ valuable  national  assets  ” in  the  best  way  they 
can.  If  Guardians  treated  a widow  as  responsible 
for  bringing  up  one  or  two  of  her  children,  and  the 
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rest  as  State  children,  for  whom  the  public  was 
liable  ; if  they  paid  her  a weekly  sum  for  main- 
taining and  taking  care  of  these  children,  subject, 
of  course,  to  all  necessary  supervision  ; the  present 
oppression  of  the  fatherless  and  widows  would 
cease,  and  the  children  would  be  better  fed  and 
better  clothed,  would  be  fit  to  profit  by  public 
education,  and  grow  up  into  better  men  and 
women. 


State  Children  in  Workhouses 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  a committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  systems  of  maintaining 
and  educating  children  who  were  under  the  charge 
of  Boards  of  Guardians.  They  reported  in  1896. 
One  of  their  recommendations  was  that  no  child 
above  3 years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
a workhouse,  but  that  small  homes  outside  the 
workhouse,  containing  not  more  than  twenty 
children,  should  be  provided  for  their  temporary 
reception  pending  arrangements  for  their  future 
allocation.  The  evils  of  keeping  children  in  work- 
houses  were  universally  admitted  and  deprecated 
by  every  Poor  Law  official.  In  most  workhouses 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  educational  pro- 
vision ; where  such  had  been  made  it  was  reported 
to  be  very  defective  ; in  some  they  were  being 
instructed  by  a pauper  inmate,  taken  off  the  rates 
to  serve  as  schoolmaster  ; at  the  best  they  were 
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attending  a neighbouring  public  elementary  school, 
but  this  arrangement  broke  down  whenever  there 
was  an  epidemic  of  infectious  disease  either  in  the 
district  or  in  the  workhouse,  and  they  then  had  to  be 
kept  at  the  workhouse  without  instruction.  Besides 
being  deprived  of  education,  the  children  were  not, 
in  general,  kept  under  proper  classification  and 
supervision  : they  associated  with  adult  paupers 
of  a class  sometimes  verging  on  the  criminal, 
whose  influence  on  them  was  admitted  to  be  very 
undesirable  ; they  lived,  fed,  and  slept  without  the 
needed  separation  from  the  other  inmates  ; and 
it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  would  ever 
shake  off  the  pernicious  influence  of  early  days 
spent  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Many 
children  remained  in  this  position  for  months  and 
even  years.  The  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  universally  accepted.  The  only  reason 
given  for  retaining  children  in  workhouses  was  the 
absence  of  proper  accommodation  for  them  elsewhere. 
Promises  were  made  that  the  necessary  provision 
should  be  at  once  made,  and  the  mischievous 
practice  of  keeping  children  in  workhouses  put 
an  end  to.  In  November,  1894,  there  were  in 
the  Metropolis  2,994  children  in  workhouses  and 
workhouse  infirmaries;  in  January,  1906,  the  last 
date  from  which  a return  is  available,  there  were 
3,039.  So  much  for  our  promises  of  reform ! The 
number  of  children  in  workhouses  and  workhouse 
infirmaries  in  England  and  Wales  was  in  January, 
1906,  21,769,  and  shows  no  sign  of  diminution. 
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In  Midsummer,  1906,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians  reported  that — 

“The  condition  of  the  infants’  school  block  is 
disgraceful  in  the  extreme.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  44,  there  are  118  in  it.  The  day-room 
is  26  feet  by  18  feet,  and  its  condition  when 
the  children  are  in  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Disease  has  been  rife  during  the  past 
half-year.  Thirty  children  now  have  measles. 
Disease  always  follows  upon  gross  overcrowding, 
and  I cannot  be  responsible  for  what  may  happen 
next.” 

This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  repeated  protests 
of  the  State  Children’s  Association,  and  remon- 
strances from  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

District  Schools 

The  first  plan  of  providing  for  destitute  children 
out  of  the  workhouses  was  the  establishment 
of  large  barrack  schools  situated  usually  in  the 
midst  of  country  air  and  healthy  surroundings, 
where  they  were  lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed, 
entirely  separated  from  adult  paupers.  Buildings 
and  grounds  for  recreation  were  provided  with 
great  liberality.  The  mistake  made  was  that  these 
institutions  were  much  too  large ; in  some  more 
than  a thousand  children  were  massed  together. 
In  1888  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  called  attention  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  system,  “which  are,”  they  said  “inseparable 
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from  any  system  under  which  a number  of  children 
are  brought  up  together  without  home  influence 
or  any  contact  with  the  outer  world,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  are  much  aggravated 
by  the  overgrown  size  ” (of  the  schools).  “ The 
great  size  of  the  schools,”  says  Mr.  Knollys,  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  “ is 
due  to  the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  that  a large  school  is  cheaper  than 
a small  one.”  The  aggregation  of  large  numbers 
of  children  in  one  institution  has  been  universally 
condemned  by  medical  authority.  It  has  tended 
to  the  dissemination  of  infectious  disease,  especially 
of  ophthalmia,  ringworm,  and  skin  complaints 
generally.  “ The  bigger  the  school,”  says  Dr. 
Sykes,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  St.  Pancras, 
“ the  bigger  the  danger  of  a serious  outbreak.” 
Experience  has  fully  proved  the  correctness  of 
medical  opinion.  As  long  ago  as  1862  experts 
were  employed  to  inquire  into  the  prevalence 
of  ophthalmia  in  district  schools.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  disease,  short  oi 
breaking  up  the  large  schools,  and  providing  for 
the  children  in  smaller  ones,  there  had  been 
continual  outbreaks  of  ophthalmia  in  the  district 
schools,  causing  not  only  great  pain  and  distress 
to  the  children  but  sometimes  blindness  and  other 
defects  of  vision,  which  unfitted  them  to  be  a 
support  to  society  in  after  life.  Statistics  have 
proved  that  the  longer  a child  is  kept  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  dormitories  and  day-rooms  of  crowded 
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schools  the  more  liable  it  becomes  to  this  disease. 
Children  when  housed  together  in  large  numbers 
suffer  also  from  mental  dulness  ; they  are  not  so 
apt  and  intelligent  as  other  children.  Although 
they  have  had  the  advantage  of  better  sanitary 
conditions  and  liberal  dietary,  they  have  become 
dull  and  wooden  probable  from  the  machine-like 
monotony  of  their  life,  and  are  very  slow  in 
everything  they  do.  The  fact  of  having  to 
make  provision  for  large  numbers  forbids  indi- 
vidual treatment,  and  any  originality  with  which  a 
child  enters  an  institution  is  soon  crushed  down 
and  rolled  out  into  a featureless  uniformity.  As 
regards  formation  of  character,  Dr.  Barnardo,  who 
had  a larger  experience  than  any  other  man  of 
modern  days,  in  the  management  of  destitute 
and  deserted  children,  thought  the  schools  of 
the  workhouse  type,  unless  they  took  the  form 
of  industrial  schools,  not  desirable  for  boys,  and 
for  girls  “an  unmixed  evil”:  the  worst  cases 
that  had  been  under  his  care  came  from  the  Poor 
Law  institutions.  “ The  mental  condition  of 
the  girls,”  he  says,  “ has  been  a source  of  great 
amazement  to  me,  their  dulness  and  incapacity, 
and  especially  the  animalism  of  their  tempers. 
I have  had  some  of  these  cases  which  have  been 
the  most  perplexing  I have  ever  had  in  all  my 
experience,  and  I have  been  compelled  to  reject 
most  of  these  girls  as  unfitted  for  emigration.  . . . 

I am  bound  to  say  that  evil  habits  are  much 
more  prevalent  than  I think  the  public  have  any 
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conception  of  in  all  Poor  Law  establishments  of 
a barrack  class  in  which  girls  are  aggregated.” 
Dr.  Barnardo  himself  began  with  a barrack  school  : 
he  gave  it  up  because  of  the  revelations  that  came 
home  to  him  as  to  the  certain  result ; “ when 
a number  of  females  are  massed  together,  girls 
or  women,  they  seem  to  react  on  each  other  in 
a degrading  way ; the  standard  gets  lower.  I 
believe,”  he  says,  “the  daily  monotony  of  even 
the  best  barrack  institution  affords  no  channel 
for  the  nervous  energy  of  the  inmates  to  run  safely 
in.  The  normal  excitements  of  ordinary  life, 
excitements  which  come  to  all  children  in  the 
natural  family,  are  the  most  healthy  stimuli  in 
the  formation  of  character.  The  dull  monotony 
of  institution  life,  and  its  weary  routine  which 
reduces  everything  to  the  dead  level  of  a colourless 
experience,  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  evil 
habits  contracted  by  these  girls.”  The  industrial 
training  which  it  is  possible  to  give  in  district 
schools  compares  unfavourably  with  that  given 
by  Dr.  Barnardo,  where  all  boys,  even  the  cripples, 
are  apprenticed  to  trades  at  which  they  can  earn 
a living ; they  are  not  turned  out  into  the  world 
to  shift  for  themselves,  but  are  sent  to  situations 
and  a kindly  supervision  is  maintained  over  them 
as  long  as  it  is  required.  In  very  few  of  the 
district  schools  has  there  been  any  efficient 
technical  training.  The  boys  and  girls  must  be 
generally  got  rid  of  at  14,  which  is  too  early 
an  age  to  have  them  fitted  for  anything 
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but  unskilled  employment.  The  boys  learn  to 
play  musical  instruments,  and  the  most  successful 
become  bandsmen ; some  are  employed  in  fields 
or  gardens,  but  not  in  such  a way  as  to  qualify 
them  to  become  small  farmers  or  gardeners  ; the 
girls  perform  much  of  the  domestic  and  laundry 
service  of  the  institution,  but  the  experience  of 
the  machinery  and  appliances  requisite  in  a 
great  establishment  does  not  fit  them  either  for 
domestic  service  or  to  manage  houses  of  their 
own.  The  youths  and  maidens  turned  out  from 
the  Poor  Law  schools  are  far  less  fitted  for 
useful  employment  in  the  world  than  those  who 
proceed  from  Dr.  Barnardo’s  homes.  The  West 
Norwood  Education  Committee  in  1906  reported 
on  the  Poor  Law  children  of  Lambeth,  who 
attend  public  elementary  schools  in  Norwood 
from  the  Norwood  barrack  school  ; their  report 
shows  that  the  blighting  influence  of  barrack 
school  life  is  still  discernable  in  such  children, 
even  when  it  is  mitigated  by  their  communication 
in  the  council  schools,  with  the  children  of  the 
normal  population. 


Village  Communities 

To  mitigate  the  evils  of  district  schools,  many 
Boards  of  Guardians  have  established  little  colonies 
of  separate  homes  to  take  the  place  of  one  large 
residential  establishment.  This  system  is  an 
improvement  on  the  district  school,  just  as 
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that  is  an  improvement  on  the  workhouse.  At 
Banstead,  in  Surrey,  was  placed  the  first  village 
community  which  formed  the  model  for  most  of 
those  that  have  been  since  established  in  London. 
In  it  the  cottages  are  detached,  some  for  boys, 
some  for  girls  ; each  is  occupied  by  about  three 
dozen  of  the  former,  or  two  dozen  of  the  latter. 
Each  cottage  has  its  dining-room,  its  kitchen,  its 
two  or  three  bedrooms,  and  its  garden  and  play- 
ground ; in  the  girls’  cottages  is  also  a small 
wash-house.  The  boys’  cottages  are  placed  under 
the  care  of  a married  couple  ; the  girls  under  that 
of  a single  woman  or  widow.  Boys  under  7 
are  put  into  girls’  cottages.  The  domestic  life 
of  the  children  is  thus  restricted  to  smaller 
numbers ; only  the  schooling  and  industrial 
training  is  common  to  all  ; the  cottage  father 
and  mother  can  take  some  interest  and  accord 
some  love  and  affection  to  individual  children ; 
and  the  domestic  surroundings  are  more  like 
those  of  a natural  home.  There  is  a much  higher 
standard  of  health  maintained  in  these  cottages 
than  is  to  be  found  in  schools  of  the  institution 
type  ; the  children  are  brighter  and  their  physical 
development  greater  ; they  are  much  more  free 
from  ophthalmia,  ringworm,  and  skin  diseases. 

The  village  community  does,  however,  retain 
a great  many  of  the  evils  of  district  schools. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  composed  entirely 
of  one  class,  Poor  Law  officials,  and  Poor  Law 
children  ; there  is  no  admixture  of  the  outer  world 
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The  separation  of  boys  * and  girls,  which  obtains 
in  most  of  these  communities,  is  artificial  and 
mischievous.  The  numbers,  which  for  economic 
reasons  are  assigned  to  each  cottage,  are  far  too 
great ; there  are  large  kitchen  ranges  and  boilers, 
and  all  the  mechanical  contrivances  necessary  for 
cooking  for  three  dozen  inmates,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  real  family  life.  In  some  of  the 
more  modern  village  communities,  as,  for  example, 
at  Sidcup,  where  the  children  from  the  Greenwich 
Union  are  placed,  blocks  of  buildings  to  accom- 
modate as  many  as  sixty  boys,  have  been  erected. 
This  introduces  an  embryo  barrack  school  into 
the  community,  and  is  getting  half-way  back 
again  to  institution  life.  The  attempt  to  make 
real  village  children  of  the  inmates  of  village 
communities  is  vain.  They  usually  do  not  attend 
the  village  schools,  they  do  not  play  with  the  village 
children,  or  roam  with  them  in  fields  and  lanes, 
they  are  confined  within  an  iron  fence ; they  do 
not  attend  the  village  church  or  chapel ; they  do 
not  get  absorbed  into  the  village  life  ; when  they 
leave  school  they  often  go  back  to  the  workhouse 
and  the  town. 


Scattered  Homes 

More  than  ten  years  ago  a system  of  dealing 
with  Poor  Law  children,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  invented  in  Sheffield,  which 
has  since  been  imitated  by  a great  number  of 
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public  authorities.  All  children  under  3 years 
of  age  are  turned  away  at  the  door  of  the  work- 
house,  which  they  never  enter,  and  go  at  once 
into  the  children’s  receiving-house  from  which 
they  are  drafted,  as  soon  as  their  physical  condition 
has  been  ascertained,  into  a probationary  home 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  From  this  they  are 
removed  as  soon  as  possible  to  isolated  or  scattered 
homes,  each  of  which  contains  about  sixteen 
children.  These  homes  are  not  grouped  together, 
but  are,  as  far  as  possible,  scattered  in  different 
healthy  suburbs  of  Sheffield  : they  are  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  undistinguishable  from  other 
dwellings  of  respectable  artizans.  The  children 
in  each  home  are  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  from 
3 to  8 for  boys  and  3 to  13  for  girls ; they 
are  presided  over  by  a foster-mother  who  cooks, 
cleans,  mends,  washes,  and  irons  for  the  home, 
with  the  help  of  the  elder  children  and  a 
charwoman  one  day  in  the  week ; the  cooking 
is  done  in  ordinary  utensils  and  by  an  ordinary 
fire.  Each  child  has  a pigeon-hole  for  its  belong- 
ings and  a box  for  its  clothes.  “It  is  contrived,” 
says  Mr.  Ashberry,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the 
scheme,  “ to  have  ‘ our  baby  ’ in  each  home,  the 
pet  of  the  household.  When  this  is  taken  away 
for  adopting,  boarding-out,  or  discharged  with 
its  parents,  the  home  is  plunged  in  grief.  At  one 
home  an  elder  girl  who  had  been  much  attached 
to  one  taken  away  said  that  the  ‘house  seemed 
empty.’  ” The  children  in  the  home  are  dressed 
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like  other  children,  and  are  sent  unattended  to  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools  in  their 
neighbourhood;  they  are  well  spoken  of  by  the 
teachers  as  quite  equal  to  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence, power  of  learning,  and  conduct ; they 
play  with  their  school-fellows  ; on  Sundays,  they 
attend  the  neighbouring  churches,  chapels,  and 
Sunday  schools ; they  are  enrolled  in  Bands  of  Hope, 
and  share  in  all  the  treats  and  entertainments  ; 
nobody  treats  them  as  a separate  class.  The 
children  are  kept  under  medical  supervision  ; their 
general  health  is  excellent ; ophthalmia  is  almost 
unknown;  and  they  show  no  signs  of  that  low 
vitality  which  is  so  characteristic  of  children  in 
large  aggregated  schools.  The  greatest  care 
is,  of  course,  taken  in  the  selection  of  foster- 
mothers  ; but  this  has  not  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  : a real 
and  lifelong  affection  springs  up  in  a multitude 
of  cases  between  her  and  her  charges.  The  cost 
per  child  is  considerably  less  than  in  district 
schools  or  village  communities. 


Boarding-out 

The  most  natural  and  ideal  method  of  dealing 
with  a deserted  and  homeless  child  is  to  place  it  in 
a real  home  where  it  can  enjoy  the  love  and 
affection  of  foster-parents.  The  home  life  draws 
out  the  child’s  individual  character  instead  of 
suppressing  it  as  institution  life  does.  It  grows  up 
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with  other  children,  learns  with  them,  plays  with 
them,  gets  into  childish  scrapes,  and  loses  that 
sense  of  separation  and  strangeness  of  position 
which  in  the  rearing  of  children  is  above  all  things 
to  be  avoided.  Even  afflicted  children  seem  to 
acquire  in  a wonderfully  short  time  the  devoted 
affection  of  a foster-mother.  Their  appearance  may 
be  repulsive,  their  ailments  troublesome,  their 
habits  dirty,  but  nothing  seems  able  to  suppress 
the  love  with  which  women  are  inspired  for  any 
creature  which  is  dependent  upon  them.  Children 
boarded  out  in  private  families  become  absorbed  in 
the  general  life  of  the  village  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  thus  escape  the  evils  inseparable  from 
the  dreary  routine  of  a great  school.  In  many 
cases  they  have  been  known  to  assume  their  foster- 
parents’  names  : they  receive  their  education  in  the 
village  school,  in  which  from  their  regularity  of 
attendance  and  their  general  quickness  they  are 
welcomed  by  managers  and  teachers  alike.  As 
regards  health,  boarded-out  children  are  un- 
doubtedly better  off  than  those  brought  up  in 
institutions.  Dr.  Barnardo  found  the  health  of  the 
children  whom  he  boarded  out  very  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  children  in  his  institutions,  and  on 
this  and  other  accounts  he  ended  by  almost  entirely 
abandoning  the  latter  system  for  the  former.  They 
are,  of  course,  not  exempt  from  measles  and  other 
epidemics  of  rural  life,  but  they  enjoy  an  almost 
complete  immunity  from  ophthalmia,  ringworm,  and 
eruptions  of  the  skin  from  which  children  in  neither 
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country  nor  town  workhouses  can  be  pronounced 
free.  Most  boarded-out  children  become  in  every 
respect  members  of  their  foster-parents’  families ; 
they  acquire  a home  in  which  they  can  take  refuge 
in  after-life,  during  intervals  of  employment  or  in 
times  of  sickness.  The  cost  of  boarding  out 
children  is  about  half  that  of  maintaining  them  in 
district  schools. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  surprising  that 
boarding-out  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted 
in  England.  In  Scotland  it  is  almost  universal ; 
ten  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  more  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  children  chargeable  to  parochial 
authorities  are  provided  for  by  boarding  out. 
Ireland  is  the  country  in  which,  more  than  half 
a century  ago,  the  system  was  first  invented  for  the 
benefit  of  Protestant  orphans  in  districts  where  the 
bulk  of  the  population  was  Roman  Catholic.  In  all 
the  Australian  colonies,  in  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  the  system  has  long  been  in  operation 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It  is  adopted  in 
many  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  some 
Continental  nations.  It  has  also  been  chosen  by 
voluntary  societies.  The  Church  of  England 
Society  for  providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays 
boards  out  a considerable  number  of  their  young 
children,  and  provides  small  homes  for  the  rest.  Dr. 
Barnardo,  who  began  by  trying  large  institutions,  and 
afterwards  village  communities,  adopted  boarding- 
out  twenty  years  before  his  death,  as  superior  to 
both.  He  told  the  committee  on  Poor  Law 
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children  that  he  would  not  create  another  large 
institution  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  although 
he  had  had  many  opportunities  of  adding  to  his 
institutions  he  had  declined  to  do  so,  “because 
boarding-out  is  so  much  better.”  As  regards 
technical  training,  although  the  boys  boarded  out  in 
villages  may  be  little  better  off  than  those  in  insti- 
tutions, the  girls  are,  because  cottage  life  is  more 
educative  than  the  domestic  drudgery  of  a large 
school.  The  girls  are  thus  better  fitted  to  be  wives 
and  general  servants. 

Dr.  Barnardo  did  more  for  his  children  than  the 
State  attempts.  He  gave  them  a technical  training 
before  turning  them  out  to  earn  their  living.  How 
fortunate  was  the  destitute  child  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Barnardo,  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
State  ! 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  a system  of  this 
kind,  there  are  difficulties  to  overcome,  but  that 
these  are  not  insurmountable.  Foster-parents  have 
to  be  carefully  chosen,  but  of  these  the  supply  does 
not  seem  to  be  yet  exhausted.  In  the  first  instance 
they  may  be  taken  for  profit,  to  which  I cannot  see 
any  objection,  but  Miss  Mason,  the  inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  testifies  that  in  many 
instances  the  foster-parents  become  so  attached  to 
the  children  that  they  would  ultimately  keep  them 
without  payment  rather  than  part  with  them.  The 
weekly  payment  is  small,  the  number  of  children  in 
each  home  is  restricted,  and  it  is  impossible,  with 
proper  safeguards,  that  the  system  should  degenerate 
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into  baby-farming.  The  number  of  boarded-out 
children  in  any  one  village  should  be  limited.  The 
children  should  be  properly  watched  over  and 
inspected  by  public  authority,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  harass  and  irritate  the  foster-parents. 
The  public  authority  which  pays  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  children  has  a right  to  satisfy  itself 
that  they  are  properly  cared  for ; it  has  no  right  to 
treat  the  foster-parents  as  unworthy  of  trust  and  as 
desirous  of  evading  the  responsibilities  they  have 
undertaken.  The  present  Boarding-out  committees 
do  their  work  well,  and  if  Health  committees  were 
everywhere  established  on  the  Elberfeld  system, 
like  the  ladies’  committee  in  Manchester,  there 
would  always  be  a suitable  body  to  which  public 
authority  could  entrust  the  supervision  of  boarded- 
out  children.  Inspection  should  not  be  too  in- 
quisitorial ; the  best  inspectors  would  be  women  with 
medical  qualifications,  who  could  give  professional 
advice  at  their  visits  as  to  how  the  children  should 
be  treated  as  well  as  criticism  of  their  condition. 


Dr . Barnardo  s Homes 

No  chapter  on  destitute  children  would  be 
complete  without  some  description  of  the  work  to 
which  Dr.  Barnardo,  % whose  opinions  have  been 
frequently  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  chapter, 
devoted  forty  years  of  his  valuable  life.  Dr. 
Barnardo  began  his  life-work  while  a medical 
student  in  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road, 
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He  tells  himself  the  story  of  the  first  boy  he  rescued 
and  of  the  revelation  of  street  misery  and  destitution 
which  this  child  revealed  to  him.  From  this  time 
his  good  works  increased  and  multiplied,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  there  were  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  children  at  any  one  time  under  his 
care.  The  two  most  remarkable  features  of  his 
system  are — 

First,  that  he  appeals  to  the  love  and  affection 
dormant  in  the  heart  of  every  child,  however  its 
soul  may  have  been  starved  and  repressed.  The 
child’s  love  awakens  love  in  the  breast  of  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  it,  whether  a woman  with  whom 
it  is  boarded  out,  a cottage  mother,  a teacher  in  the 
school,  or  the  manager  of  a kitchen,  a laundry,  a 
sewing-class,  a ship,  or  a workshop.  The  relation 
which  Dr.  Barnardo’s  system  seeks,  and  that  not  in 
vain,  to  establish  is  that  of  parent  and  child,  not 
that  of  master  and  servant.  Any  social  student  who 
investigates  Dr.  Barnardo’s  establishments  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  spirit  of 
love  which  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere. 

Secondly,  the  work  does  not  cease  when  the  child 
has  grown  old  enough  to  gain  its  own  living  and 
stand  alone.  It  is  projected  forward  into  its  work- 
aday life,  so  long  as  it  needs  sympathy  and  support. 
Every  boy  and  girl  is  brought  up  “to  learn  and 
labour  truly  to  get  their  own  living  and  to  do  their 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  them.”  Such  of  the  children  as  are 
suitable  are  sent  out  young  as  emigrants  to  Canada  ; 
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but  their  welfare  is  still  carefully  and  efficiently 
watched  over  from  Dr.  Barnardos  homes.  All  boys 
and  girls  leave  the  school  with  attainments  fit  for 
the  work  of  life  ; places  are  found  for  them  ; they 
can  return  to  the  homes  if  in  distress.  Even 
cripples,  whom  industrial  schools  reject,  and  many 
of  whom  are  doomed  to  an  early  death,  are  sent 
out  with  the  rest,  and  brought  back  when  their 
strength  gives  out,  to  end  their  days  in  peace. 

The  social  significance  of  Dr.  Barnardos  homes  is 
certainly  not  appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is  a 
work  not  of  charity  but  of  ransom.  Few  of  the 
eight  or  nine  thousand  children  in  the  homes  are 
without  a legal  right  to  maintenance  and  education 
by  some  public  authority,  which  shovels  off  its  re- 
sponsibilities upon  Dr.  Barnardo.  If  the  Poor  Law 
statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  faithfully  carried 
into  execution,  such  a thing  as  a destitute  child 
should  not  exist  in  the  land.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  public  neglect  of  duty,  called  by  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  “defective  adminis- 
tration,” that  the  necessity  for  such  a work  as  Dr. 
Barnardo’s  came  into  existence.  And  while  we 
admire  the  wisdom  and  self-devotion  which  has 
established  so  great  a national  institution,  and 
while  we  make  every  exertion  to  maintain  its 
efficiency  now  that  its  author  has  gone,  we  must 
never  relax  our  efforts  to  summon  the  nation  to 
discharge  its  duty  to  its  children,  and  to  make  the 
existence  of  the  destitute  objects  who  now  crowd 
into  Dr.  Barnardos  ever-open  doors  an  impossibility. 


CHAPTER  XV 


HEREDITARY  DISEASE 


Its  Causes 


LT HOUGH  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 


the  best  medical  testimony  available  is  that 
90  per  cent,  of  children  born  come  into  the  world 
free  from  hereditary  taint,  fairly  healthy  and  well 
nourished,  and  sent  forth  by  nature  with  the  capacity 
of  growing  up  into  capable  men  and  women,  there 
is  a residuum  of  10  per  cent,  in  whom  the  sins 
of  their  fathers  have  sown  the  seeds  of  disease, 
and  from  whom  the  greatest  care  may  fail  to  avert 
their  pre-natal  doom.  This  unhappy  class  is,  we 
are  assured  by  medical  experience,  pretty  evenly 
distributed  amongst  all  sections  of  society  : the  poor 
have  no  monopoly  of  it.  No  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  health  of  the  children  of  the  nation 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  it. 

The  two  great  causes  of  hereditary  disease  are 
alcoholism  and  syphilis.  There  are  others,  but 
their  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the  people 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  two 
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mentioned  : these  other  diseases  may  at  present  be 
safely  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  medical  science  in 
private  practice  and  in  hospitals.  Not  so  with 
alcoholism  and  syphilis.  If  any  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  race,  which  is 
brought  about  in  the  io  per  cent,  residuum  by  these 
forms  of  disease,  the  subject,  however  unpleasant, 
must  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  public 
opinion  and  authority.  There  are  two  distinct 
questions  to  be  answered  : first,  what  can  be  done 
to  extinguish  the  causes  of  these  hereditary  diseases, 
so  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  transmitted  to 
innocent  children  yet  unborn  ? And  secondly,  what 
remedial  measures  can  be  taken  to  avert  from  the 
victims  the  consequences  of  hereditary  taint  ? 


Alcoholism 

A great  prelate  of  the  Church  is  reported  to  have 
once  said  that  he  would  rather  see  the  British  people 
free  than  sober  ; and  this  saying  is  treasured  up 
and  constantly  repeated  by  those  who  champion  the 
vested  interests  of  brewers  and  publicans.  But  it 
is  certain  that  no  man  who  is  habitually  drunken 
can  be  in  any  real  sense  free  ; he  is  the  slave  of 
his  own  passion  for  drink.  It  is  also  confidently 
alleged  that  you  cannot  make  people  sober  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  That  is  perfectly  true — “ leges  sine 
moribus  vance  ” — but  it  is  equally  true  that  you  can 
by  Act  of  Parliament  give  every  encouragement  to 
the  provision  and  sale  of  drink,  so  that  the  poor 
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worker,  whose  sensuous  pleasures  are  few,  is  beset 
on  every  hand  by  the  temptation  to  the  only  form 
of  indulgence  which  his  lot  opens  to  him.  The 
subject  of  licensing  reform  and  temperance  legisla- 
tion is  too  vast  to  be  discussed  in  a section  of  a 
chapter  of  this  book  ; it  is  enough  to  observe  that 
the  result  of  more  than  half  a century  of  strenuous 
effort  in  the  cause  of  temperance  reform  is  that 
the  towns  and  country  villages,  and  even  the  roads 
and  lanes,  are  still  covered  with  an  admitted 
super-abundance  of  public-houses  and  beer-houses, 
under  the  management  of  persons  who  have,  in 
almost  every  case,  a strong  personal  interest  in 
selling  as  much  intoxicating  liquor  as  they  can 
possibly  contrive  to  do,  without  infringing  a very 
imperfectly  administered  law.  The  amount  spent 
in  drink  in  the  United  Kingdom  would,  if  applied 
to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  people,  feed  all 
the  children,  render  the  labour  of  mothers  un- 
necessary, and  place  every  home  in  a condition 
of  domestic  comfort ; many  a family  now  in  penury 
and  wretchedness  would  be  in  solvency  and  comfort, 
if  the  bread-winner  had  the  moral  strength  to  pass 
by  the  temptation  of  the  public-house,  and  pay  his 
weekly  earnings  into  the  hands  of  his  wife  to  be 
spent  on  his  children  and  his  home.  I should  like 
to  see  the  working  people  of  Great  Britain  sober, 
for  then  they  would  become  free. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  richer  and  well- 
educated  classes  in  Great  Britain  were  notoriously 
drunken.  The  vice  is  indulged  in  now,  but  secretly, 
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and  with  the  general  reprobation  of  the  classes. 
Education  is  producing  a similar  effect  now  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  people.  The  reduction  of  public 
revenue  derived  from  the  importation  and  manu- 
facture of  beer  and  spirits  is  inconvenient  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  depressing  to 
the  shareholders  in  brewery  and  distillery  com- 
panies, but  it  is  a phenomenon  that  every  true 
patriot  must  regard  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  as 
evidence  of  a salutary  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  The  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration, 
who  were  “ convinced  that  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  was  a most  potent  and  deadly  agent  of 
physical  deterioration,”  recommended  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  home  to  the  community 
at  large  the  gravity  of  the  issue,  and  the  extent 
to  which  individual  effort  could  promote  temperance. 
Dr.  Eichholz,  in  his  evidence,  called  attention  to 
a proclamation  put  forth  by  the  “ Assistance 
Publique  ” at  Paris,  in  which  it  was  stated  that — 

“ L’alcoolism  est  l’empoisonnement  chronique  qui 
resulte  de  l’usage  habitual  de  l’alcool,  alors  meme 
que  celui-ci  ne  produirait  pas  l’ivresse. 

“ C’est  une  erreur  de  dire  que  l’alcool  est  ndces- 
saire  aux  ouvriers  qui  se  livrent  a des  travaux 
fatigants  qu’il  donne  du  cceur  a l’ouvrage,  ou  qu’il 
repare  les  forces  : l’excitation  artificielle  qu’il  pro- 
cure fait  bien  vite  place  a la  depression  nerveuse 
et  a la  faiblesse ; en  realit^  l’alcool  n est  utile  a 
personne  ; il  est  nuisible  pour  tout  le  monde. 

“ L’habitude  de  boire  des  eaux-de-vie  conduite 
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rapidement  a l’alcoolisme ; mais  les  boissons  dites 
hygienique  contiennent  aussi  de  lalcool  ; il  n’y  a 
qu  une  difference  de  doses : Thomme  qui  boit 
chaque  jour  une  quantite  immoder^e  de  vin,  de 
cidre,  ou  de  biere,  devient  aussi  surement  alcoolique 
que  celui  qui  boit  de  l’eau-de-vie. 


“ L’habitude  de  boire  entraine  la  disaffection  de  la 
famille,  l’oubli  de  tous  les  devoirs  sociaux,  le  degout 
du  travail,  la  misere,  le  vol,  et  le  crime.  Elle  mene 
pour  le  moins  a l’hopital  ; car  lalcoolism  engendre 
les  maladies  les  plus  variees  et  les  plus  meurtrieres ; 
les  paralysies,  la  folie,  les  affections  de  lestomac 
et  du  foie,  l’hydropysie ; il  est  une  des  causes  les 
plus  frequentes  de  la  tuberculose.  Enfin,  il  com- 
pliques  et  aggrave  toutes  les  maladies  aigues  : une 
fievre  typhoi'de,  une  pneumonie,  un  erisepele,  qui 
seraient  benins  chez  un  homme  sobre,  tuent 
rapidement  le  buveur  alcoolique. 

“ Les  fautes  d’hygiene  des  parents  retombent  sur 
leurs  enfants ; s ils  d^passent  les  premiers  mois, 
ils  sont  menaces  d’idiotie,  ou  de  1 epilepsie,  ou  bien 
encore,  ils  sont  emportes,  un  peu  plus  tard,  par  la 
meningite  tuberculeuse  ou  par  la  phthisie. 

“ Pour  la  saute  de  l’individu,  pour  l’dxistence  de  la 
famille,  pour  l’avenir  du  Pays,  lalcoolism  est  un  des 
plus  terrible  fteaux.” 

An  authorised  public  document  of  this  kind  should 
be  put  forth  by  every  public  authority ; it  should  be 
posted  up  in  the  free  libraries,  the  post-offices,  the 
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doors  of  churches  and  chapels,  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  every  other  public  place.  The  physiological 
facts  which  it  contains  should  be  taught  to  teachers 
in  all  training  colleges,  elementary  and  secondary, 
subsidised  by  public  money,  and  taught  in  all 
Government  schools. 

The  effects  of  the  alcoholism  of  parents  upon 
their  offspring  is  not,  as  in  syphilis,  the  production 
of  any  peculiar  specific  disease,  but  a general 
increased  tendency  to  idiocy,  epilepsy,  and  other 
diseases  which  arise  from  other  causes.  There 
is  no  call  upon  the  public  authority  to  provide 
special  hospitals  for  them  : they  only  require  more 
care,  but  of  the  same  sort,  as  other  children,  to 
which,  born  with  a disadvantage  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  seem  to  have  an  overwhelming 
claim.  If  adequate  provision  were  made  by  society 
for  the  proper  bringing  up  of  all  children,  those  of 
drunken  parents  would  require  no  special  treatment. 
As  it  is  they  have  a somewhat  stronger  claim  upon 
society  than  others  for  the  performance  of  that 
duty  which,  at  present,  society  impartially  neglects. 


Syphilis 

There  are  persons  who  view  with  disapproba- 
tion any  attempt  by  public  authority  to  suppress 
syphilitic  disease.  They  regard  it  as  a specially 
designed  punishment  for  incontinence ; they  look 
upon  the  fear  of  the  disease  as  a valuable  incentive 
to  chastity  ; and  they  doubt  whether  the  condition 
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of  the  people  would  be  morally  improved  if  it 
could  be  entirely  stamped  out.  Whether  such 
persons  constitute  a majority  of  the  people  or  not, 
their  honest  and  vehement  opposition  has  success- 
fully thwarted  all  efforts  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  to  deal  with  this  disease  as  it  has  been 
dealt  with  by  almost  all  the  civilised  States  in  the 
world.  Into  the  ethical  question  I do  not  propose 
to  enter,  but  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  so 
extensive,  visiting  as  they  do  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  literally  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  the  matter 
by  in  silence  in  a book  about  the  children  of  the 
nation.  The  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  recommendation  upon 
the  subject,  except  “the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  and  effects 
of  syphilis,  having  special  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  making  the  disease  notifiable,  and  to  the 
adequacy  of  hospital  accommodation  for  its  treat- 
ment.” No  such  inquiry  has  been  instituted,  either 
by  the  late  or  present  Government.  Possibly  both 
considered  further  inquiry  to  be  useless  ; the  facts 
are  well  known  : what  is  wanted  is  not  inquiry,  but 
action. 

Ravages  amongst  Children 

Of  the  cruel  suffering  and  disease  caused  by 
this  hereditary  taint  amongst  innocent  children, 
abundant  evidence  was  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  “It  is  the  great 
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element,”  says  Dr.  Kerr,  “ in  congenital  blindness 
and  deafness,  and  in  the  cases  that  go  blind  and 
deaf — children  who  have  gone  to  the  age  of  io 
or  1 1 gradually  getting  blind  and  deaf.  These 
cases  are  practically  all  due  to  syphilis  ; they  present 
the  other  characteristics  of  syphilis — interstitial 
iritis  and  internal  ear  deafness,  and  they  have 
generally  the  brain  deterioration  that  goes  with 
it.  A certain  number  become  nearly  blind,  nearly 
stone-deaf,  and  frequently  feeble-minded  during 
school  life  from  the  development  of  the  hereditary 
disease.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
inherited  syphilis  is  responsible  for  a much  larger 
amount  of  gross  defect  and  permanent  ill-nutrition 
among  children  than  can  be  definitely  assigned  to 
it.  The  disease  should  be  properly  controlled.” 
“ Numbers  of  children,”  says  Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
“ die  within  the  first  six  months  of  life  from  what  is 
called  bronchitis.  A number  of  those  are  cases  of 
congenital  syphilis  of  the  lungs.  Of  course  there 
is  ordinary  infective  bronchitis,  but  a great  many 
of  them  are  syphilitic.  Syphilis  in  the  female  is 
still  more  prejudicial  to  the  children  than  in  the 
male.  I think  that  is  a source  of  general  physical 
deterioration.  When  a female  becomes  infected  at 
the  child-bearing  period,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  womb  becomes  altered,  and  with  the  first 
syphilitic  child  which  is  born,  you  find  the  placenta 
has  actual  organic  changes  in  it,  consequently  the 
womb  must  be  affected  permanently  for  the  rest 
of  that  womans  life.  From  the  moment  the  first 
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syphilitic  child  is  born,  you  can  say  that  damage 
is  done  to  that  woman  as  a child-bearing  individual 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.”  The  same  witness  describes 
the  downward  progress  of  a syphilitic  child,  ‘‘who 
is  going  to  live,  and  who  will  be  a deteriorated 
member  of  the  community.  Soon  after  birth 
the  child  will  present  snuffles  and  rashes  on  the 
skin  ; perhaps  nothing  more.  The  mucous  orifices 
are  inflamed,  and  perhaps  nothing  more.  Then 
as  it  goes  on  to  second  dentition,  you  will  find  that 
its  growth  is  proceeding  slowly  ; as  its  teeth  appear 
you  will  find  them  presenting  the  ordinary  signs  of 
congenital  syphilis — notched  and  peg-like.  By  the 
time  the  child  has  arrived  at  puberty  it  is  obviously 
a stunted  individual  ; the  bones  are  small,  and  the 
muscles  are  small  and  poorly  developed.  There  is 
a very  large  class  of  mentally  deficient  children, 
whose  condition  is  due  to  congenital  syphilis  alone. 
As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  puberty,  syphilitic  children 
then  are  liable  to  get  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
bones.  It  is  often  not  actual  caries  ; but  it  is  an 
inflammatory  thickening  and  often  causes  destruc- 
tion of  the  bone.  Finally,  when  they  come  to 
the  stress  of  life,  when  they  get  to  about  35, 
even  before  30,  at  27  sometimes,  they  begin 
to  break  down  from  various  nervous  diseases. 
Their  expectation  of  life  is  very  limited.  The 
children  of  a syphilitic  family  are  all  hit  more  or 
less.  The  infection  at  one  end  of  the  family  may 
be  slight,  but  you  cannot  say  that  any  child  of  such 
a family  whom  you  can  trace  escapes  during  his 
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whole  life,  and  is  really  a healthy  individual.”  The 
evidence  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley  was  abundantly 
corroborated  by  other  medical  witnesses.  Sir 
Alfred  Cooper,  who  twice  represented  Great 
Britain  at  the  Brussels  International  Conference 
on  this  disease,  was  asked  to  describe  the  ravages 
and  complications  that  ensued  from  it.  He  re- 
plied, “ I should  place  insanity  as  almost  one  of 
the  first  things ; idiocy  ; diseases  of  the  bones, 
producing  deformity  and  disfigurement ; diseases 
of  the  eyes,  producing  blindness  ; diseases  of  the 
ear,  producing  deafness  ; diseases  of  the  internal 
organs,  causing  defective  nutrition  and  deficient 
development ; diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
producing  insidious  forms  of  paralysis,  locomotor 
ataxy  ; and  it  is  responsible  for  a large  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  lunacy  and  idiocy  in  our  asylums.” 
It  was  further  shown  by  medical  testimony  that 
the  other  cause  of  hereditary  diseases,  alcoholism, 
aggravated  in  many  cases  the  mischief  of  syphilis. 
“ That  is  very  well  realised  in  the  profession,”  says 
Sir  Victor  Horsley.  “ Alcohol  is  a particularly 
aggravating  factor  in  the  progress  of  syphilis.  If 
a person  becomes  at  all  alcoholic,  he  breaks  down 
more  quickly  from  all  forms  of  syphilitic  trouble.” 
The  effects  of  the  disease  are  visible  in  the  second 
generation,  and  may  even  extend  to  the  third, 
though  of  this  last  fact  there  is  no  reliable  scientific 
evidence.  Owing  to  a mistaken  delicacy  in  writers 
and  speakers  on  public  health,  a most  profound 
ignorance  pervades  all  classes  of  society  as  to 
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the  extent  to  which  the  disease  prevails,  as  to  its 
shocking  consequences  upon  innocent  persons,  and 
as  to  the  means  which  are  available  for  its 
prevention  and  cure. 


Preventive  Measures 

It  is  on  behalf  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
disease,  and  especially  of  children  whose  lives  may 
be  blasted  from  birth  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
that  the  intervention  of  public  authority  is  demanded. 
If  public  morality  demands  that  no  special  steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  primary  sufferers 
from  this  disease,  it  seems  equally  obvious  from 
the  same  point  of  view  that  no  special  privileges 
and  immunities  should  be  accorded  to  it ; it  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
principles  as  all  other  contagious  diseases  are 
treated,  and  the  sufferers  from  it  should  be  required 
to  surrender  so  much  of  their  individual  liberty  as 
is  essential  to  public  safety.  A person  affected  is 
as  much  a source  of  public  danger  to  other  people 
and  to  innocent  children  as  a person  who  is 
suffering  from  small-pox.  Why  should  such  a man 
or  woman  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  to 
notify  his  or  her  condition  to  the  officer  of  health, 
and  to  submit  to  such  treatment  either  in  hospital 
or  elsewhere  as  the  interest  of  the  public  may 
require?  To  permit  concealment  of  the  danger 
from  the  public  officers  of  health  is  a privilege  not 
accorded  to  sufferers  from  scarlet  fever  or  small- 
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pox.  There  is  nothing  at  all  impracticable  in 
requiring  and  enforcing  such  a notification.  “ It 
is  what  they  do  in  Russia,”  says  Sir  Alfred  Cooper. 
“I  was  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1875,  and  they  have 
greatly  checked  syphilis  there.  Directly  there  is 
a case  it  is  reported,  whether  it  is  a prince  or 
princess,  or  duke  or  duchess,  or  even  one  of  the 
grand  dukes.  If  one  of  the  grand  dukes  gets 
syphilis  it  would  have  to  be  reported,  and  he 
would  be  surrounded  by  police  regulations,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  pass  it  on 
to  anybody.”  One  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
admit  that  the  law  in  this  country  is  less  powerful 
than  in  Russia,  or  that,  if  notification  and  submission 
were  prescribed  by  statute,  any  person,  of  however 
high  rank  and  social  influence,  would  be  able  to 
set  himself  up  against  the  law  and  refuse  to  be 
treated.  In  Scandinavia,  hospital  treatment  for 
syphilis  is  compulsory  : there  are  no  special 

hospitals — what  are  called  “ lock  hospitals  ” in  this 
country — for  the  disease  ; patients  are  treated  in 
the  general  public  hospitals,  so  that  the  most 
perfect  records  of  the  cases  of  syphilis  and  its 
sequelae  are  obtained.  It  was  from  these  that 
general  paralysis  was  first  ascertained  to  be 
frequently  of  syphilitic  origin.  In  our  country  a 
patient  may  receive  his  first  treatment  in  a “ lock 
hospital  ” ; after  his  discharge  some  secondary 
symptom  supervenes ; he  is  treated  in  another 
hospital  where  his  antecedents  are  unknown  ; and 
his  disease  is  not  attributed  to  its  true  cause.  Such 
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records  as  we  possess  of  the  extent  and  complica- 
tions of  the  disease  are  thus  rendered  fallacious. 

Hospitals 

If  the  hospital  accommodation  for  the  treatment 
of  this  or  any  other  disease  is  insufficient,  the 
municipalities  have,  as  the  Sanitary  authority 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  power  to  supply 
it,  and  can  recover  the  cost  of  treatment  from  the 
patient  if  he  is  able  to  pay.  Treatment  in  a general 
hospital  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  medical  authorities, 
to  be  preferred  to  provision  by  special  “lock 
hospitals.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Municipal 
authorities,  without  establishing  any  general  hospital 
of  their  own,  entering  into  arrangements  with  the 
managers  of  any  hospital  to  provide  accommodation 
for  syphilitic  patients  at  a fixed  charge.  It  would 
be  probably  an  abuse  of  the  charitable  funds,  which 
are  the  means  of  support  of  most  hospitals,  to  apply 
them  to  such  objects,  and  might  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  lead,  if  known,  to  a diminution 
of  hospital  subscriptions ; but  there  is  no  such 
objection  if  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  public  authority, 
and  no  charge  is  imposed  on  the  funds  of  the 
hospital.  But  there  is  another  obstacle  to  effective 
treatment.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  says  that  his 
hospital  takes  in  cases  of  syphilis.  The  real 
trouble  is  that  an  ordinary  syphilitic  patient  does 
not  feel  so  ill  as  to  consent  to  enter  a hospital 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  most  dangerous 
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patients  are  not  ill  bodily,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  enter  a hospital  ; they  persist  in  going  on  with 
their  occupation  and  become  sources  of  infection  to 
innocent  people.  Dr.  Mott,  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  says  that  the  poorer  people  do  not  seem 
to  know  the  dangers  of  syphilis.  Perhaps  they 
may  go  to  the  hospital,  but  as  soon  as  the  sore 
has  healed  they  do  not  attend  any  longer.  Unless 
they  had  some  serious  nervous  disease,  Dr.  Mott 
would  not  take  them  into  the  general  hospital 
because  he  has  no  room  for  them.  The  necessary 
course  of  treatment  is  a long  one.  “As  a rule,” 
he  says,  “ the  poorer  classes  are  either  not  treated 
at  all  or  are  treated  by  quacks  and  chemists,  or 
else  as  soon  as  the  sore  has  passed  away  and 
they  have  no  further  trouble,  and  when  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  work,  they  go  away  and 
do  not  come  back.” 


Detention 

All  this  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  power  of  detaining  in  hospital  those  who 
are  suffering  from  this  disease  is  essential  to  any 
attempt  to  deal  effectively  with  its  ravages.  It 
is  quite  true  that  of  late  years  the  primary  disease 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  medical  authority,  become 
less  virulent ; it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
secondary  effects  upon  the  victims  of  the  disease 
and  their  offspring  have  also  become  less  extensive 
and  less  michievous.  Our  hospital  records  do  not 
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enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  upon  this  point ; 
because  the  cause  of  these  secondary  effects  are, 
in  so  many  cases,  hidden  and  unrecorded.  The 
detention  of  a person,  whose  freedom  is  a source  of 
public  danger,  is  politically  and  ethically  justifiable. 
It  is  entirely  a question  of  possibility  and  expediency. 
What  is  done  in  Russia  and  Norway  cannot  be 
wholly  impracticable  in  Great  Britain.  A person, 
with  the  infection  of  small-pox  upon  him,  is  now 
restrained  by  law  from  mixing  with  his  fellows 
in  such  a way  as  to  spread  infection ; there  is  no 
reason  why  a person  suffering  from  syphilis  should 
not  be  put  under  similar  restraint.  It  is  entirely 
a matter  dependent  on  public  opinion.  If  the 
people  realised  the  frightful  misery  which  this 
disease  brings  upon  their  innocent  children,  and 
the  economic  injury  to  the  nation  which  is  caused 
by  breeding  a class  of  degenerates,  Governments, 
imperial  and  local,  would  soon  find  themselves 
compelled  to  adopt  remedial  measures. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  HOME 


Its  Antiquity 


HE  family  and  the  home  in  which  it  lives 


are  the  most  ancient  of  human  institutions. 


They  have  probably  descended  to  us  from  pre- 
human times  and  from  ancestors  who  were  not 
yet  men.  Without  a home  it  is  impossible  for 
children  to  be  properly  brought  up,  and  their 
character  and  faculties  healthily  developed.  To 
this  proposition  no  objection  would  in  general  be 
made,  and  yet  in  our  country  both  in  the  towns 
and  villages  there  are  thousands  of  families  who 
possess  nothing  deserving  of  the  name  of  home. 
In  Chinese  civilisation,  the  oldest  and  most  stable 
that  the  world  has  yet  produced,  the  home  and 
the  family  are  made  the  basis  of  society.  Every 
Chinaman  belongs  to  a family,  and  has  a home 
in  which  in  trouble  or  destitution  he  can  take 
refuge,  unless  he  has  by  misconduct  forfeited  his 
rights  and  been  expelled  from  his  family.  It  is 
these  outcasts  who  form  the  bulk  of  Chinese 
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coolie  emigrants;  their  great  hope  and  object  is 
to  get  back  again  to  their  own  country  and  obtain 
re-admission  to  their  families.  Unfortunately  it  is 
from  these  that  Western  civilisation  for  the  most 
part  derives  its  conception  of  Chinese  character. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Chinese  who 
stay  at  home. 

Overcrowding 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  late  years  in 
this  country  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  housing 
the  population,  and  to  provide  in  town  and  country 
wholesome  and  decent  homes  for  the  poorest  of  the 
people.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  reform  from  the  discontent 
of  the  people  inhabiting  their  squalid  dwellings. 
Custom  makes  them  contented  with  their  lot. 
Misery  drives  them  to  the  consolation  of  drink, 
and  drink  blunts  their  sensibility  to  the  squalor 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  deadens  all 
desire,  if  it  ever  existed,  for  improvement.  Salvation 
must  come  to  such  people  from  without.  If  trans- 
planted into  better  surroundings,  the  love  of  home 
may  revive.  Overcrowding  in  unhealthy  dwellings 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  drink  and  vice,  and 
reformation  in  such  an  environment  is  impossible. 
The  first  active  steps  which  have  been  taken  by 
public  authority  have  been  accordingly  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  unhealthy  slum  dwellings  and 
to  the  clearing  of  slum  areas  in  London  and  the 
great  towns.  There  are  ample  powers  in  the 
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Public  Health  Acts  for  this  purpose  ; the  difficulty 
is  to  get  the  Sanitary  authorities  to  put  these  powers 
into  force.  If  the  people  themselves  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  destruction  of  dwellings  not  fit 
for  human  habitation  would  take  sufficient  interest 
in  their  own  welfare  to  elect  municipal  councils 
that  would  put  into  operation  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts,  reform  would  speedily  be 
effected. 


Municipal  Activity 

Many  Town  Councils  have  been  leading  the  way 
in  enterprises  of  this  kind.  In  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  attention  is 
called  to  some  of  these.  In  Manchester  the 
conditions  as  to  housing  are  very  greatly  improved. 
The  majority  of  the  worst  type  of  houses  have 
been  entirely  cleared  away  and  a great  many 
courts  have  been  opened  out ; but  there  are  still 
3,000  back-to-back  houses  in  the  city,  and  in 
the  centre  206  common  lodging-houses,  described 
as  insanitary,  containing  5,821  inhabitants.  From 
Liverpool,  Preston,  Wolverhampton,  and  Sheffield 
reports  tell  the  same  tale  in  varying  degrees.  In 
Glasgow,  where  a generation  ago  the  conditions  of 
existence  were  perhaps  harder  and  more  depressing 
than  in  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  great 
improvement  to  record.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Scott,  certifying  surgeon  in  that  city,  the  Cor- 
poration have  done  their  very  best.  Rickets, 
which  had  reached  terrible  proportions  twenty 
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years  ago,  has  been  reduced  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment effected  in  the  conditions  under  which  people 
now  live.  Dr.  Chalmers,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
in  Glasgow,  thinks  that  but  for  the  one-roomed 
house  difficulty  the  death-rate  would  be  something 
like  1 8 or  19  per  thousand.  In  London  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  which  each  individual  should 
have  is  prescribed  by  a special  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Borough  Councils,  its  application  is  varying 
and  irregular.  Under  the  apathy  of  the  people 
in  Borough  Council  elections,  the  councillors  have 
the  fear  of  vested  interests  before  their  eyes,  more 
than  the  fear  of  the  people.  The  standard  is  very 
low,  300  feet  for  each  person  in  a room  occupied 
by  night  only,  and  400  feet  for  a room  occupied 
by  day  as  well ; but  even  this  low  standard  the 
County  Council  cannot  get  enforced.  The  London 
County  Council  has  cleared  many  insanitary  areas, 
has  done  something  towards  the  provision  of 
dwellings,  and  has  assumed  control  of  common 
lodging-houses  and  effected  a marked  improvement 
in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Tyneside,  Dundee, 
Edinburgh,  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  to 
some  extent  Sheffield,  are  mentioned  as  districts 
which  have  suffered  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
neglect  of  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with  glaring 
evils.  In  Dundee  the  factory  inspector  regards 
the  men  and  women  working  in  certain  jute-mills 
as  the  poorest  specimens  of  humanity  he  has  ever 
seen.  “There  are,”  he  says,  “a  great  number  of 
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single-room  and  two-room  tenements  in  Dundee, 
and  big  blocks  having  no  privy  accommodation  at 
all  except  a common  one  in  the  yard.”  In  the 
poorer  districts  of  Edinburgh,  according  to  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  no  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  living  in  one-  or  two-roomed 
dwellings.  In  his  Report  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Physical  Training  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  from  these  dwellings  were  very 
markedly  inferior  in  health,  in  physique,  and  in 
mental  capacity  to  the  average.  The  children 
from  one-roomed  houses  were  distinctly  worse  than 
those  from  two-roomed.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who 
assisted  her  husband  in  his  inquiry,  told  the 
committee  that  76  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived 
under  these  conditions,  and  in  these  one-  and  two- 
roomed  dwellings  there  were  often  as  many  as  nine 
children  besides  the  father  and  mother — a home 
probably  far  more  overcrowded  than  those  of  the 
Simian  forefathers  of  our  race.  The  City  Council 
of  Edinburgh  took  no  heed  of  these  reports,  nor 
did  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Board,  which 
in  such  a case  had  complete  power  to  initiate 
reform.  In  Sheffield,  which  has,  however,  now 
awakened  from  its  apathy  and  begun  vigorous 
reform,  Mrs.  Greenwood,  a sanitary  inspector, 
described  the  drainage  as  bad,  many  rubble  sewers 
being  still  in  existence,  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
shocking  in  respect  to  a large  number  of  unpaved 
courts  which  receive  the  contents  of  the  middens, 
and  are  therefore  saturated  with  filth.  There  are 
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15,000  back-to-back  dwellings,  most  of  them  with 
no  more  than  three  rooms,  and  sometimes  occupied 
by  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  persons.  Miss 
Garnett,  the  head  of  Fenton  House,  a settlement 
of  ladies  for  working  amongst  the  poor  in  the 
Potteries,  says  that  more  than  two  bedrooms  in 
a house  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  that  district,  and 
these  houses  are  sometimes  occupied  by  eight 
adults.  Most  ot  the  bad  houses  are  owned  by 
members  of  the  local  bodies,  and  the  sanitary 
inspectors  are  too  much  in  awe  of  their  employers 
to  carry  out  their  duty,  the  only  hope  of  a change, 
short  of  a drastic  interference  from  headquarters, 
lay,  in  her  opinion,  in  a registration  of  the  owners 
of  slum  property  and  the  rendering  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  independent  of  the  local 
authority. 

Apathy  of  the  People 

As  to  the  relative  proportion  of  towns  which  do, 
and  do  not,  put  in  force  the  provisions  respecting 
overcrowding  in  the  Public  Health  Acts  we  have 
no  data  to  determine.  The  Committee  on  Physical 
Deterioration  attributed  the  neglect  which  had 
been  brought  to  their  notice,  partly  to  a reluctance 
to  incur  the  necessary  expenditure,  a principle  of 
wasteful  and  extravagant  economy  which  pervades 
our  whole  public  administration,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and 
property  owners  have  been  alleged  to  interfere 
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with  the  proper  exercise  of  the  functions  of  local 
administration,  there  is  behind  the  whole  system 
no  sufficient  driving  power  to  secure  that  adequate 
pressure  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  public 
authorities  which  are  careless  or  indifferent. 


Stimulants  to  Reform 

Many  people,  like  Miss  Garnett  in  the  Potteries, 
hope  for  such  a driving  power  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  but  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
shows  that  to  look  for  the  initiation  of  reforms 
from  that  quarter  is  hopeless.  With  a professional 
and  scientific  administration  like  that  of  Germany, 
an  impulse  from  headquarters  may  guide  and 
stimulate  the  local  administration,  but  in  our 
British  system  such  an  influence  can  only  be 
spasmodic  and  ineffective.  The  permanent  official, 
whose  sympathies  and  associations  are  entirely 
those  of  the  richer  classes,  is  no  ardent  reformer, 
ready  to  spend  himself  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  ; 
he  is  always  disposed  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 
The  Parliamentary  Minister  is  an  amateur,  unskilled 
in  the  art  of  administration,  dependent  on  his 
permanent  officials  to  preserve  him  from  making 
a fool  of  himself  in  public  life,  and  seldom  holds 
his  office  long  enough  to  acquire  the  experience 
essential  to  the  reformer’s  task.  He  loses  his  office 
before  he  becomes  qualified.  There  is  a driving 
force  latent  in  our  midst,  which,  if  it  could  be 
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aroused  into  activity,  would  exercise  an  irresistible 
pressure  upon  local  administrators  who  are  careless 
or  indifferent — the  power  which  the  people  possess 
but  never  exercise  at  local  elections.  It  is  the 
people  who  elect,  or  rather  who  have  the  power 
to  elect,  the  local  authorities  which  are,  as  the 
committee  complains,  reluctant  to  incur  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  for  public  health,  and  who  succumb 
to  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and  property 
owners.  If  some  modern  Prophet  could  stir  up  the 
common  people  to  take  an  enlightened  interest  in 
their  own  welfare  and  that  of  their  wives  and 
children,  an  interest  strong  enough  to  induce  them 
to  go  and  record  their  votes  at  the  election  of 
Municipal  Councillors  and  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
there  would  be  a driving  force  called  into  action 
which  would  sweep  all  obstacles  from  before  it, 
and  establish  a reform  of  public  health  that  would 
change  the  face  of  the  present  life  of  the  poor. 
There  were  two  other  suggestions  made  by  Miss 
Garnett  and  other  witnesses  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  One  was  the  registration  of  the 
owners  of  slum  property.  The  bargain  made 
between  the  owner  and  the  tenant  is  not  of  a kind 
which  greatly  advances  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. What  the  owner  stipulates  is  in  reality 
this : “I  will  give  you  the  occupation  of  a single 
room  in  which  you  and  your  family  may  herd  like 
pigs,  in  a condition  destructive  to  the  health  and 
morality  of  yourself,  your  children,  and  your 
neighbours,  so  long  as  you  can  contrive  to  scrape 
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together  5s.  a week  and  pay  it  to  my  agent.”  The 
tenant  either  earns  this  sum  by  the  sweated  labour 
of  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  or  he  begs, 
borrows,  or  steals  it.  The  owner  receives  the 
money  weekly  and  lives  on  it  in  a more  aristocratic 
quarter  of  the  town  in  comfort  and  respectability. 
The  community  has  a right  to  know  by  whom 
such  a contract,  greatly  detrimental  to  public 
interest,  is  made.  The  second  reform  proposed 
to  grant  security  of  tenure  to  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  who  as  a rule  in  England  hold  office  at 
the  goodwill  of  the  local  authority.  The  com- 
mittee observed  that  such  security  was  enjoyed  in 
Scotland  and  in  London,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
in  no  case,  unless  convicted  of  misconduct,  should 
a Medical  Officer  of  Health,  not  engaged  in  private 
practice,  be  removed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  that  in  all  areas 
above  a certain  population  he  should  be  required 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 


New  Slums 

It  is,  however,  of  little  use  to  clear  insanitary 
areas  and  displace  slum  tenants,  unless  those  who 
are  turned  out  have  some  better  home  to  go  to. 
All  round  London  and  the  great  towns  which  are 
increasing  in  population,  may  be  witnessed  the 
creation  of  new  dwellings  crowded  together  as 
closely  as  the  law  will  permit,  which  will  in  time 
become  new  slums  and  require  to  be  in  their  turn 
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destroyed  by  future  local  authorities.  The  sanitary 
powers  of*  a city  do  not  in  general  extend  beyond 
its  own  limits.  It  is  just  outside  the  limits  that 
the  mischief  arises.  Land  which  a few  years  ago 
had  only  an  agricultural  value  becomes  what  is 
known  as  “building  land.”  The  owner  becomes 
suddenly  enriched  by  no  exertion  of  his  own.  He 
lets  the  land  to  the  jerry-builder  who  covers  it 
with  as  many  monotonous  streets  of  ugly  houses 
as  can  be  crammed  upon  it.  There  are  no  gardens, 
only  little  squalid  back-yards,  no  open  spaces,  no 
broad  streets,  no  reserve  of  natural  beauty.  If 
there  are  trees,  they  are  all  promptly  cut  down. 
The  law  might  have  interfered  and  provided  that 
the  land  over  which  a town  grows  should  be  laid 
out  according  to  some  predetermined  plan,  with 
open  spaces,  broad  avenues,  gardens  to  every 
dwelling-house,  and  so  forth.  This  would  be  no 
injustice  to  the  owner.  He  already  realises  a 
great  unearned  increment  on  the  value  of  his  land, 
because  without  any  act  or  contrivance  of  his  own, 
the  town  has  grown  in  that  particular  direction ; 
and  he  has  no  grievance  to  complain  of  if  the 
community  by  which  this  increased  value  is  created 
attaches  such  conditions  to  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  as  will  make  the  new  suburb  healthy  and 
pleasant.  But  vested  interests  have  been  too 
powerful  for  the  public  interests,  and  new  suburbs 
are  laid  out  in  most  cases  with  the  sole  object 
of  making  as  much  profit  out  of  them  as  the 
owner  and  builder  can  jointly  contrive,  with  the 
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result  that  the  new  dwellings  are  as  ugly,  as 
squalid,  and  will  soon  become  as  unhealthy  as  the 
old  ones. 

Rural  Life  for  Workers 

Professor  Cunningham,  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Anthropometrical  Committee  of  the  British 
Association,  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
under  the  very  best  conditions  of  town-life  to 
produce  conditions  in  which  the  poor  could  live, 
which  would  equal  those  of  the  country.  “The 
more  nearly,”  he  says,  “ you  can  approach  the 
rural  life,  the  greater  amount  of  certainty  you  will 
have  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people.”  The  establish- 
ment of  healthy  garden  cities,  and  of  healthy 
garden  suburbs  in  the  vicinity  of  existing  cities, 
in  which  workers  could  dwell  and  be  carried  to 
their  labour  in  the  towns  by  the  cheap,  rapid, 
and  easy  methods  of  transport  which  are  now 
undergoing  such  extensive  development,  would 
ensure  a great  improvement  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  workers  themselves,  and  a still 
greater  one  in  that  of  their  wives  and  children. 
A sufficient  number  of  experiments  of  this  kind 
have  been  tried  by  private  benevolence  and  by 
employers  who  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having 
healthy  workers,  to  prove  that  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  practicable  for  public  authorities  on  a 
large  scale.  Country  villages  in  which  some 
branch  of  manufacture  is  carried  on  are  to  be 
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found  in  various  places.  There  is  one  at  Wookey 
Hole  near  Wells,  where  a factory  for  hand-made 
paper— a small  but  highly-paid  trade— is  situated 
on  a pure  stream  issuing  from  the  Cheddar  cliffs. 
There  is  one  in  Suffolk,  near  Manningtree,  to  which 
many  years  ago  a xylonite  manufactory  was  trans- 
planted from  the  East  of  London,  together  with 
the  workers  employed  therein;  the  workers  were 
housed  in  good  cottages  with  gardens;  their 
children  played  in  the  country  lanes  and  grew 
hearty  on  country  air  and  food ; although  the 
men  declared  that  the  place  was  dull  for  their 
wives,  and  the  wives  that  it  was  dull  for  their 
husbands,  both  agreed  that  it  was  a paradise  for 
their  children.  Scarcely  any  availed  themselves  of 
the  agreement  made  when  they  migrated  from 
London  that  they  should  be  sent  back  if  they 
did  not  like  the  change.  There  is  a considerable 
movement  now  in  the  industrial  world  for  scatter- 
ing the  factories  of  which  the  concentration  was 
first  brought  about  by  the  use  of  steam.  With 
the  increasing  use  of  electric  power  such  con- 
centration becomes  no  longer  necessary ; it  is 
more  economical  to  bring  electricity  to  distant 
works  erected  where  land  is  cheap,  than  to  crowd 
the  works  round  power-stations  where  land  is  dear. 
Electric  trams,  motor  omnibuses,  and  all  cheap 
modes  of  transit,  tend  still  further  to  spread  the 
population  into  the  fields  ; and  the  day  may  not 
be  so  far  distant  when  the  houses  in  the  mean 
streets  of  mean  suburbs  will  be  left  empty  on  the 
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hands  of  the  speculators  who  built  them,  and  the 
workers  go  further  afield  where  gardens  and  flowers 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  had  as  a universal 
addition  to  a sanitary  and  well-built  cottage.  Many 
trades  are  already  leaving  the  town,  of  which  the 
printing  trade  is  a conspicuous  example,  and  many 
are  preparing  to  follow  ; the  cost  of  any  enlarge- 
ment of  premises,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
dwellings  for  the  workers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
works  are  the  impulses  which  are  driving  capitalists 
to  seek  sites  for  manufacture  elsewhere. 

The  First  Garden  City 

The  Garden  City  at  Letchworth,  in  Hertfordshire, 
holds  out  advantages  to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed. It  is  the  first  experiment  of  its  kind  and 
is  based  on  sound  principles,  though  it  may  not 
yet  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  pronounced  an 
economic  success.  The  town  is  to  be  limited  in 
size  and  population,  and  there  is  to  be  an  agri- 
cultural belt  all  round  it,  so  as  to  render  vitiation 
of  the  air  impossible.  Land  is  to  be  let  for  factories 
and  dwelling-houses  upon  such  conditions  as  will 
promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  all  profits  and  the  unearned  increment  which 
elsewhere  enriches  the  landowner  will,  after  allotting 
a 5 per  cent,  dividend  on  the  original  capital,  be 
available  for  the  common  interests  of  the  town. 
The  whole  area  dealt  with  is  3,800  acres,  and  of 
this  only  800  acres  will  be  covered  by  the  buildings 
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of  the  town,  the  rest  will  form  the  agricultural 
belt,  and  be  laid  out  in  allotments,  market-gardens, 
and  small  farms.  There  will  be  no  “ slum  ” in  the 
town,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  cottages  to  the 
acre  will  be  permitted,  and  overcrowding  in  these 
can  be  prevented  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 
Every  cottage  will  have  a garden  or  an  allotment 
within  easy  reach.  The  sites  for  factories  are  laid 
out  in  a quarter  of  the  town  adjoining  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  which  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  are  provided  with  railway  sidings 
and  every  convenience  for  manufacturing  processes. 
In  this  way  every  employer  can  obtain  a site 
suitable  for  his  manufacture,  and  can  easily  arrange 
for  houses  for  his  workers.  The  streets  of  the  town 
will  be  broad  avenues  planted  with  trees,  letting 
light  and  air  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there 
will  be  parks,  playgrounds,  and  open  spaces,  so  as 
to  make  the  place  beautiful  as  well  as  healthy.  In 
this  city  the  worker  will  have  a healthy  home,  and 
his  wife  and  children  will  live  in  conditions  nearly 
approaching  those  of  country  life.  He  will  be 
supplied  on  the  most  favourable  terms  with  water, 
light,  power,  and  heat,  and  his  house  will  be  properly 
drained.  All  the  increment  in  the  value  of  land 
will  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  market-gardeners  and  farmers  who  cultivate 
the  agricultural  belt  will  have  a market  close  at 
hand  for  their  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  and  agri- 
cultural produce  ; the  industrial  workers  will  have 
each  a bit  of  land  if  he  chooses,  upon  which  he  and 
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his  family  can  expend  their  surplus  labour,  and  the 
fruits  of  that  labour  will  belong  to  themselves. 
The  town  will  be  large  enough  to  provide  audiences 
for  theatres,  concerts,  lectures,  and  other  enter- 
tainments. There  is  no  reason  why  life  should 
be  dull. 


Garden  Suburbs 

There  are  many  garden  suburbs  already  in 
existence  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At 
Bourneville,  near  Birmingham,  one  has  been  for 
some  time  established  by  Messrs.  Cadbury  near 
their  works,  but  not  restricted  to  persons  in  their 
employment.  About  half  the  houses  in  Bourneville 
are  inhabited  by  Messrs.  Cadbury’s  workpeople, 
and  about  half  by  persons  employed  in  other 
industries,  in  or  near  Birmingham.  The  houses 
are  built  and  the  roads  laid  out  on  the  plan  which 
is  being  followed  by  the  First  Garden  City ; indeed, 
Bourneville  has  afforded  an  excellent  example  for 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  Every  house  has  its 
garden,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  growth  of 
saleable  produce.  There  are  luxuriant  flowers  in 
front  of  each  dwelling,  as  well  as  useful  fruits  and 
vegetables  behind,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a 
net  profit  of  two  shillings  per  week  all  round  is 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  these 
gardens,  by  men  who  are  working  during  the  day 
in  factories  and  workshops.  An  object-lesson  to 
public  authorities  in  London  is  now  being  set 
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by  Mrs.  Barnett,  of  Toynbee  Hall.  An  addition 
of  80  acres  to  Hampstead  Heath  was,  a year 
or  two  ago,  purchased  through  her  exertions  from 
the  trustees  of  Eton  College.  A company  pro- 
moted by  her  has  now  purchased  245  acres, 
contiguous  to  this  new  piece  of  Hampstead 
Heath  and  extended  thence  to  the  Finchley 
Road.  This  land  is  now  being  laid  out  as  a garden 
suburb,  within  easy  access  of  the  heart  of  London 
by  tubular  railway.  The  company  is  restricted 
to  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  upon  its  capital.  All 
profit  beyond  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  will  be  houses  for  rich 
and  poor  and  persons  of  middle  estate.  The  roads 
and  smaller  dwellings  will  be  designed  on  the  same 
system  of  health  and  beauty  as  those  of  Bourne- 
ville  and  the  First  Garden  City  except  that  there 
are  to  be  no  manufactories  on  the  site.  The 
workers  will  go  to  their  work  elsewhere.  There 
are  many  enterprises  of  the  same  kind  being 
promoted  in  other  places  by  private  persons  and 
public  authorities.  Sheffield  has  made  the  last 
addition  to  its  municipal  dwellings  in  the  form  of 
a garden  suburb  in  the  outskirts  of  the  borough, 
in  country  surroundings,  but  within  reach  of  some 
of  the  great  Sheffield  works.  A preference  by 
the  workers  for  housing  accommodation  of  this 
kind  may  lead  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  jerry- 
builder,  and  to  the  early  destruction  of  modern 
streets  of  squalid  houses. 
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Housing  in  Country  Villages 

The  insanitary  condition  of  country  cottages  is 
a great  drawback  to  the  healthiness  of  country  life, 
and  will,  unless  remedied,  put  a stop  to  the  breeding 
of  the  stout  and  vigorous  country  race,  which  has 
so  far  reinvigorated  the  deteriorating  race  of  the 
towns.  The  reformer  of  rural  housing  finds  himself 
entangled  in  insuperable  difficulties.  Wages  are 
so  low  that  a countryman  cannot  afford  a rent 
which  will  pay  the  cost  of  providing  a decent 
cottage ; and  the  possibility  of  renting  a cottage 
unfit  for  habitation  keeps  wages  at  a low  level. 
No  builder  who  is  looking  for  a return  on  his 
capital  outlay  will  put  up  houses  in  the  country : 
landowners,  impoverished  by  agricultural  depression, 
have  not  the  means  to  do  it ; the  Rural  District 
councils,  who  are  mostly  farmers,  will  not  do  it, 
because  it  will  increase  rates,  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  believe  are  a charge  upon  themselves. 
Many  country  cottages  which  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation  are  not  worth  repair ; if  a movement  for 
reform  were  made  in  the  district,  they  would  have 
to  be  closed,  and  there  are  no  other  cottages  to 
take  their  places.  The  inmates  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  country  into  the  towns.  I once  visited 
an  Irish  labourer  in  County  Cork  who  was  living, 
with  a large  family  and  much  live  stock,  in  one  of 
the  worst  houses  I ever  saw.  It  had  several  times 
been  properly  condemned  by  the  local  authority 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  man  and  his 
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family  seemed  contented  with  their  lot ; their  chief 
fear  was  that  their  house  might  be  pulled  down. 
There  was  no  other  place  to  which  they  could  go, 
and  they  would  be  compelled  to  migrate  to  the 
town  of  Skibbareen,  many  miles  away,  where  they 
had  no  prospect  of  work.  The  Rural  Sanitary 
authorities  will  not  build  houses  in  places  where 
they  are  scarce  on  what  they  regard  as  sound 
economic  principles  ; the  only  policy  to  which  they 
cling  is  opposition  to  anything  that  can  increase 
the  rates.  The  Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora- 
tion reported  that  since  1900,  when  the  powers  of 
the  Rural  Sanitary  authorities  in  England  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1890  had  been  extended,  only 
two  District  Councils  had  actually  built  cottages. 
The  drift  of  population  from  country  to  town  is 
a feature  of  modern  society  which  everybody 
laments,  as  tending  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race. 
The  condition  of  rural  houses  stimulates,  and  in 
many  cases  actually  compels,  this  migration. 

The  insanitary  condition  of  so  many  country 
cottages  is  a great  obstacle  to-  the  spread  in 
England  of  the  system  of  boarding  out  Poor 
Law  children.  The  Local  Government  Board 
will  not  allow  children  for  whom  the  State  is 
responsible  to  live  in  such  places.  This  is  just 
as  far  as  it  goes  ; but  the  Government  should  carry 
its  reforming  energies  further,  and  procure  such  a 
change  in  rural  cottages  as  shall  fit  them  to  be 
homes  for  State  children. 
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FINANCE 

Cost  of  Reform 

ALL  the  measures  of  reform  suggested  or 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  will  cost 
money.  The  expenditure  will  be  in  almost  every 
case  a saving  in  the  end,  but  there  will  be  an  initial 
outlay.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? There 
are  in  our  country  two  separate  sources  of  public 
revenue— the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion. In  public  expenditure  for  social  purposes 
there  is  always  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  source  from  which  it  should  come.  The 
principle  generally  professed  is  that  measures  which 
specially  benefit  the  people  of  a particular  locality 
should  be  financed  from  local  funds,  and  that  the 
Imperial  revenue  should  bear  charges  which  are 
incurred  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  population. 
But  this  principle  is  constantly  departed  from  in 
practice.  There  is  'a  strange  delusion  abroad  that 
money  raised  by  local  taxation  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  while  that  derived  from  the 
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Imperial  Exchequer  comes  down  like  manna  from 
heaven,  as  if  every  penny  of  the  Imperial  revenue, 
except  that  derived  from  the  Post  Office,  Crown 
Lands,  &c.,  was  not  contributed  by  the  people 
themselves! 

Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation 

The  Imperial  taxation  is  not  only  paid  by  the 
people,  but  it  is  alleged  that  an  undue  share  is  paid 
by  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  What  goes 
by  the  name  of  direct  taxation — the  Property  and 
Income  Tax,  Estate  Duty,  and  Stamps — does  not 
in  the  main  come  from  the  working  classes.  These 
taxes  affect  them  indirectly  by  curtailing  enterprise 
and  limiting  the  capital  applied  to  industries.  But 
the  indirect  taxation — Customs  and  Excise — is  paid 
by  all  classes  alike.  Every  man,  however  poor, 
who  purchases  an  article  on  which  a duty  is  laid — 
beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  or  sugar — pays  an  en- 
hanced price  because  of  the  tax,  and  this  increased 
price  finds  its  way  into  the  Exchequer.  Calculations 
have  often  been  made  and  expounded  in  Parliament 
to  show  that  the  result  of  this  double  system  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  is  that  the  sum  which 
a poor  man  pays  in  the  shape  of  the  increased  price 
of  the  dutiable  articles  which  he  buys  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  his  means  than  the  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  which  a rich  man  pays.  If  the 
just  system  of  taxation  is  that  all  should  pay  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  the  poor  man  is  unjustly  burdened 
so  long  as  he  pays  in  taxation  a greater  proportion 
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of  his  income  than  the  rich.  It  is  to  put  an  end  to 
this  injustice  that  there  is  a constant  agitation  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  indirect 
taxation,  and  it  is  to  perpetuate  it  that  the  present 
system  of  indirect  taxation  is  kept  up. 

Local  Rates 

Local  authorities  have  one  source  only  from 
which  they  can  themselves  raise  funds,  namely, 
rates ; although,  as  we  shall  see,  other  sources 
of  revenue  have  in  recent  years  been  provided 
for  them.  A rate  is  paid,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  occupier  of  the  land,  house,  factory,  or 
shop,  and  is  proportional  to  the  annual  letting 
value  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
paid.  The  question  out  of  whose  pocket  the 
rate  ultimately  comes  is  one  of  some  intricacy, 
and  the  real  incidence  of  the  tax  is  obscured 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  occupier  of  the 
premises  taxed  that  the  rate  is  demanded,  that  he 
is  under  a legal  obligation  to  pay  it,  and  that  in 
the  first  instance  he  actually  does  pay  it  out  of  his 
own  moneys.  But  the  principles  of  Political 
Economy  teach  that,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not 
really  a tax  upon  the  occupier  at  all,  but  upon  the 
owner  of  the  premises  ; it  is  that  part  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  property  which  the  State  does  not 
permit  the  owner  to  receive  for  his  own  purposes, 
but  intercepts  through  the  agency  of  the  occupier 
and  appropriates  to  public  purposes.  The  working 
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people  who  live  in  small  louses  do  not  themselves 
in  most  places  pay  any  rates  at  all ; an  agreement 
is  made  by  the  owner  with  the  rating  authority 
whereby  he  compounds,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  rates 
upon  his  small  houses,  and  pays  a fixed  and  stipulated 
sum  in  respect  of  them ; this  causes  him  to  receive 
less  for  the  letting  of  his  property  than  he  would  be 
able  to  realise  if  there  was  no  payment  to  be  made 
in  respect  of  the  rates.  The  price  which  a tenant 
pays  for  the  occupation  of  a house  is  determined, 
like  all  other  prices,  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  there  are  many  houses  in  any  neigh- 
bourhood and  few  people  seeking  to  occupy  them 
rent  has  a tendency  to  fall ; if  there  is  a scarcity  of 
houses  and  a brisk  demand  for  them  it  has  a 
tendency  to  rise ; and  the  rent  in  the  long  run  so 
adjusts  itself  that  at  the  price  at  which  it  ultimately 
fixes  itself  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  can  find 
tenants  who  are  willing  to  pay  that  sum  for  the 
occupation  of  the  normal  house.  No  ordinary 
tenant  is  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  amount  at 
which  the  higgling  of  the  market  fixes  the  rent, 
and  no  tenant  can  get  a house  unless  he  is  ready 
to  pay  the  amount  of  rent  which  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  thus  fixes.  In  the  case  of  all  these 
smaller  houses  so  compounded  for  the  only  sum 
paid  by  the  tenant  out  of  his  own  pocket  is  the 
sum  demanded  under  the  name  of  rent ; he  knows 
nothing  about  rates ; he  is  not  asked  for  them  ; he 
does  not  pay  them  ; his  rent  is  as  much  as  he  can 
be  made  to  pay ; there  is  no  more  to  be  got  out  of 
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him.  His  landlord  has  made  his  own  arrangement 
with  the  rating  authority ; he  has  compounded  for 
the  rates  and  has  paid  to  the  rating  authority  a 
lump  sum,  considerably  less  than  that  which  the 
rates  on  the  houses  separately  would  come  to. 
This  system  of  compounding  for  the  rates  on  small 
houses  is  a great  advantage  to  the  public ; it  saves 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  rate.  When,  for  political 
reasons,  it  was  abolished  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act,  1867,  it  soon  grew  up 
again  on  the  ground  of  its  economic  convenience. 
In  such  cases  the  tenants  pay  no  rates  at  all,  they 
pay  nothing  but  a rent ; it  does  not  matter  to  them 
whether  the  rate  is  much  or  little ; it  does  not  alter 
the  sum  they  pay  for  the  occupation  of  their  houses, 
and  it  does  not  matter  to  them  how  much  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  their  landlords  and  how  much  the 
latter  have  to  pay  over  to  the  local  authority.  In 
the  case  of  larger  houses  the  tenant  does  himself 
pay  the  rate  in  the  first  instance,  but  he  takes  the 
amount  of  the  rate  which  he  has  to  pay  to  the  local 
authority,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  rent  he  has  to 
pay  to  his  landlord,  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  amount  which  he  is  ready  to  give  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  house.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fixes  the  price  of  the  sort  of  house  he  wishes  to  take 
at  ^125  per  annum,  and  if  the  rates  in  the  district 
are  5s.  in  the  £,  he  will  be  ready  to  give  ^ioo  rent 
and  to  pay  £25  to  the  rate-collector.  If  there  were 
no  rates  the  landlord  could  command  a rent  of  ^125 
for  the  house,  but  with  £25  to  be  paid  in  rates  he 
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cannot  get  more  than  £100,  because  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  fixes  the  price  of  such  a house 
at  ^125  per  annum.  It  is  evident  that  the  rates  in 
such  a case  come  as  really  out  of  the  landlord’s 
pocket  as  in  the  case  in  which  the  rates  are  com- 
pounded for.  What  a substantial  increase  of  the 
rates  or  the  imposition  of  some  new  local  burden 
really  does  is  to  disturb  the  existing  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  furnish  the  occasion  for 
a revision  of  the  bargain  and  for  raising  the  rent  if 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  admits  of  it — that  is, 
if  the  supply  of  house  accommodation  is  falling  short 
of  the  demand.  In  recent  times  rents  in  towns  have 
risen  greatly,  and  even  at  present  show  a tendency 
in  many  places  to  rise  still  further.  The  landlord 
has  therefore  been  in  a position  to  alter,  whenever 
a revision  of  the  bargain  took  place,  the  amount  of 
rent,  and  thus  the  continuous  rise  in  the  rates  which 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years  has  apparently 
fallen  on  the  tenant.  This  has  brought  about  the 
false  notion  that  it  was  the  tenant  who  paid  the  rates, 
and  that  it  was  on  him  and  not  on  the  landlord  that 
the  burden  of  rates  ultimately  fell.  In  the  case  of 
agricultural  land  the  same  law  holds  good.  It  was 
the  landowner  and  not  the  farmer  who  really  paid 
the  rates — at  least  he  had  to  do  so  until  he  was 
partially  relieved  of  his  obligation  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Rating  Act  and  the  consequent  contribution 
out  of  Imperial  Funds.  Some  years  ago,  when 
rents  were  rapidly  falling  and  agricultural  land  was 
difficult  to  let,  the  farmer  could,  and  did,  stipulate 
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with  his  landlord  to  pay  any  fresh  burdens  under 
threat  of  throwing  up  his  farm.  But  at  any  time 
when  rents  were  rising  it  would  be  the  landlord  and 
not  the  farmer  who  would  occupy  the  position  of 
advantage,  because  the  former  would  be  in  a position 
to  increase  the  rent,  and  the  payment  of  any 
increased  rate  by  the  tenant  would  be  equivalent 
to  a raising  of  the  rent.  In  a case  where  house  or 
land  is  let  on  lease,  with  a covenant  by  the  tenant 
to  pay  the  rates  during  the  term,  the  increased  rate 
imposed  is  really  paid  by  the  tenant  during  the 
currency  of  the  lease ; it  is  no  burden  on  the  owner. 
But  when  the  lease  comes  to  an  end  the  tenant 
takes  the  increased  rate  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining what  price  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  a further 
occupancy  of  the  house  or  land,  and  the  landlord  in 
determining  what  rent  he  shall  ask.  Whatever  rate 
is  imposed  by  a local  authority  on  either  house  or 
land  is  thus  in  the  long  run  paid  by  the  owner ; if 
the  occupier  had  not  to  pay  it  the  owner  could 
exact  the  sum  from  him  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
rent. 


Popular  Delusion  about  Rates 

If,  therefore,  rates  are  paid  by  the  owners  of 
property,  and  if  the  workers  who  are  tenants  and 
not  owners  of  their  houses  would  have  to  pay  just 
the  same  amount  for  the  occupation  of  them  if  there 
were  no  rates  at  all,  the  widely  prevalent  idea  that 
high  rates  are  a burden  not  so  much  upon  the  rich 
as  upon  the  poor  is  a most  extraordinary  delusion. 
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It  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty that  such  a fiction  should  be  believed  in. 
They  have  no  interest  in  convincing  their  tenants 
of  their  error  or  in  opposing  themselves  to  the 
demand  which  is  so  often  made  by  the  democracy 
for  the  transfer  of  charges  from  local  taxation, 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  pay,  to  the 
consolidated  fund,  to  which  they  do  contribute.  Yet 
there  are  circumstances  which  might  have  led  the 
people  to  suspect  that  their  theories  about  local  and 
Imperial  taxation  were  not  wholly  correct.  A much 
greater  zeal  has  always  been  evinced  by  the  govern- 
ing classes  for  the  reduction  of  rates  than  for  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  other,  at  least,  than  the  income- 
tax.  If  they  really  believed  that  the  rates  were 
paid,  like  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  mainly  by  the 
workers  and  in  an  undue  proportion  by  the  poorest, 
would  they  be  so  eager  to  bring  about  their  reduc- 
tion ? Would  the  House  of  Lords,  which  specially 
represents  landed  property,  be  so  eager  for  the 
reduction  of  rates  and  for  local  economy?  It  is 
from  the  representatives  of  property  in  Parliament 
and  in  local  assemblies  that  charges  of  extravagance 
against  municipalities  mainly  proceed.  They  always 
oppose  any  expenditure  out  of  rates  for  social  pur- 
poses, and  always  urge  that  any  experiment  in  social 
reform,  such  as  the  feeding  of  school  children  or  the 
formation  of  labour  colonies,  should  be  made  by 
private,  irresponsible  persons  out  of  charitable  funds, 
rather  than  by  public  authority  out  of  the  rates. 
The  Local  Government  Board  is  specially  designed 
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to  act  as  a protector  of  the  owners  of  property  and 
to  check  in  their  supposed  interest  any  novel  pro- 
posal for  local  expenditure  out  of  the  rates,  even 
when  desired  by  the  inhabitants.  Almost  all  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been 
carried  by  enlightened  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  When  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  Sheffield 
invented  the  system  of  scattered  homes  for  the 
reception  of  the  children  of  paupers  not  eligible  for 
boarding  out  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  the  small  expenditure  involved  in  the 
experiment.  They  were  not  permitted  to  build, 
but  only  to  rent,  the  houses  required,  and  they 
were  hedged  in  by  all  sorts  of  restrictions  in  the 
interest  of  so-called  economy.  The  system  turned 
out  a complete  success,  and  is  now  imitated  all  over 
the  land,  and  even  recommended  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  itself ; but  the  improved  method 
of  dealing  with  these  children  is  due  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  Sheffield  Guardians,  not  to  the  initiative 
or  even  sympathy  of  the  central  authority.  In  all 
modern  Acts  of  Parliament  the  control  of  the  central 
authority  is  carefully  preserved  ; free  local  self- 
government  and  independent  local  administration 
are  no  longer  tolerated  ; and  you  have  to  go  back 
to  an  old  Act  like  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
to  find  general  discretionary  powers,  such  as  the 
power  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  sick,  left  to  the 
local  authorities. 
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Local  Revenue 

The  system  of  local  taxation  certainly  demands 
reform.  Its  incidence  upon  one  kind  of  property 
only  is  as  unjust  to  the  rich  as  the  incidence  of  indirect 
taxation  in  an  undue  proportion  is  to  the  poor.  It  is 
indeed  urged  by  some  that,  in  the  case  of  towns  at 
least,  the  ground  landlord  can  justly  be  called  upon 
to  defray  all  the  costs  of  local  expenditure  and 
development.  The  value  of  his  land  is  continually 
increased  by  the  labour  of  others  without  exertion 
on  his  part,  and  the  rates  are  only  that  part  of  the 
unearned  increment  which  the  State  appropriates  ; 
it  would  be  no  injustice  if  the  whole  unearned  incre- 
ment were  appropriated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
levy  of  rates  and  the  expenditure  of  their  proceeds 
is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  local  electors  so  far 
as  discretion  is  left  to  them.  So  long  as  they  do 
not  in  fact  raise  the  local  revenue  out  of  their  own 
pockets  the  situation  is  obviously  dangerous  and 
unfair.  One  class  of  citizens  provide  the  local  funds 
and  another  class  dispose  of  them.  That  taxation 
and  representation  should  go  together  is  a sound 
political  maxim  ; that  one  class  should  be  taxed  and 
another  class  practically  command  the  representation 
is  a mischievous  anomaly.  Several  remedies  have 
been  proposed,  most  of  which  are  admitted  to  be 
stop-gap  expedients  only.  Of  late  years  large  and 
increasing  grants  have  been  made  out  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  for  local  purposes.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  shift  part  of  the  burden  from  the 
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shoulders  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor,  and  so 
make  the  latter  really  bear  some  share  of  local 
expenditure  as  contributors  to  the  Imperial  grants 
by  which  it  is  subsidised.  Another  expedient  is 
to  transfer  to  local  authorities  the  produce  of  some 
of  the  Imperial  taxes,  public-house  licenses,  dog 
licenses,  carriage  licenses,  &c.,  as  an  addition  to  the 
local  revenue  from  rates.  The  reform  of  local  taxa- 
tion, on  which  Royal  Commissions  have  sat  and 
which  has  been  promised  year  after  year,  seems 
still  as  far  off  as  ever. 


German  System 

In  Germany  every  citizen  contributes  to  the  local 
revenue  upon  the  same  basis  as  to  the  revenue  of 
the  entire  State  to  which  he  belongs.  Everybody 
is  assessed  at  an  annual  sum  according  to  his  calling 
and  position,  and  upon  that  he  pays  so  much  in  the 
pound  to  local  and  State  revenues.  The  Municipal 
Council,  which  holds  the  purse-strings  and  controls 
all  local  expenditure,  is  elected  upon  a peculiar 
principle.  The  payers  of  local  taxes  are  divided 
into  three  sections  : one  consists  of  those  who  pay 
the  highest  amounts  and  whose  contributions  form 
a third  of  the  total  revenue  ; one,  of  those  who  pay 
the  lowest  amounts  and  whose  contributions  form 
another  third  of  the  revenue  ; and  the  remainder  of 
those  whose  contributions  are  between  the  two  and 
who  furnish  the  remaining  third.  Each  of  these 
sections  elects  separately  one-third  of  the  Municipal 
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Council.  It  is  evident  that  under  such  a system 
the  richer  classes,  who  pay  most,  have  a far  greater 
influence  on  local  administration  than  the  property 
owners  with  us,  and  that  the  poorer  classes  do  not 
possess  the  potential  power  which  they  might  at 
any  time  seize  upon  under  our  democratic  system 
if  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  go  to  the  poll 
at  election  times.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
German  municipalities,  in  which  the  rich  have  so 
preponderating  a voice,  are  more  liberal  with  public 
funds  and  show  more  readiness  to  promote  local 
enterprise  and  municipal  trading,  which  is  such  a 
bugbear  to  us,  than  our  more  democratic  bodies. 
They  seem  to  have  learnt  the  lesson  that  by 
judicious  public  expenditure  they  enrich  themselves. 
They  not  only  maintain  all  the  schools  and  hospitals 
with  much  less  help  than  our  local  authorities  from 
the  Central  Government,  but  they  provide  water, 
gas,  electric  light  and  power,  trams,  parks,  abattoirs, 
and  even  theatres  and  orchestras,  for  the  people, 
and  none  of  the  citizens,  rich  or  poor,  seem  to  think 
the  money  ill  spent  or  the  interest  of  the  poorest 
citizen  neglected. 


Social  Reform 

How  much  of  the  expenditure  required  to  amelio- 
rate the  health  of  the  British  people  is  of  a national 
and  how  much  of  a local  character  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  publicity  of  Parliament  and  the 
control  which  the  Treasury  still  exercises  over 
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public  expenditure  are  a sufficient  safeguard  against 
the  lavishing  of  the  consolidated  fund  upon  any 
schemes  for  improving  the  health  of  the  people 
which  are  not  national  in  their  scope.  Local 
revenues  are  at  present  protected  by  the  delusion 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  that  rates  come  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  while  grants  from  the  taxes  are 
not  paid  by  themselves  ; but  it  is  at  any  time  in  the 
power  of  the  local  electorate,  which  itself  pays  only 
a very  small  portion  of  the  local  revenue,  to  elect 
an  administrative  council  which,  in  spite  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  would  be  legally  com- 
petent liberally  to  apply  local  revenues  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  probable  that 
such  expenditure,  if  judicious,  would  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  property  and  prove  to  the  richer  classes, 
who  are  now  so  opposed  to  outlay  for  such  purposes, 
a blessing  in  disguise. 
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THE  NEW  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.Edin. 

THESE  Volumes,  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen,  are 
planned  upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  certain  medical 
matters  of  the  very  gravest  importance  which  urgently  claim 
the  attention  and  appreciation  not  only  of  the  medical  man,  but  also 
of  the  intelligent  layman.  It  is  the  object  of  the  editor  to  obtain  the 
discussion  of  these  subjects  by  the  foremost  authorities,  and  to  have 
them  so  treated  that  the  books  are  welcome  alike  to  doctor  and  to 
patient,  to  statesman  as  well  as  to  scientist.  As  to  the  authority  with 
which  the  writers  speak,  that  is  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  indication. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  the  subjects  that  have  a marked 
relation  to  life — personal  and  national,  to  insist  less  upon  the  purely 
technical  aspects  of  the  subjects  than  upon  the  practicability  of  applying 
our  knowledge  in  practice,— so  that  matters  like  infantile  mortality, 
consumption,  and  alcoholism  may  be  duly  exhibited  to  the  public  now 
that  they  have,  in  the  main,  been  conquered  by  science  and  wait  merely 
for  the  education  of  public  opinion  to  be  eliminated  from  human  life. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  By  George  Newman,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of  Finsbury.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net.  J 

A systematic  treatise  on  one  of  the  most  pressing  social  questions  of  the  time. 
Although  the  general  death-rate  has  declined  in  recent  years,  the  mortality  of 
infants  remains  almost  unaffected  by  sanitary  advancement.  Nor  is  the  acuteness 
of  the  problem  in  any  way  lessened,  but  rather  otherwise,  by  the  declining  birth- 
rate. Dr.  Newman’s  book  is  concerned  with  the  present  distribution  and  chief 
causes  of  the  mortality  of  infants  in  Great  Britain.  The  chief  fatal  diseases  of 
infancy,  the  relations  of  the  occupation  of  women  in  factories,  antenatal  influ- 
ences, infant  feeding,  and  the  effect  of  domestic  and  social  habits  upon  infant 
mortality  receive  careful  consideration.  A chapter  on  practicable  preventive 
methods  is  also  added.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a number  of  charts  and 
maps. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  MIND.  By  T.  S.  Clouston,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University  of  Edinburg-h 
Demy  8vo. 

A Treatise  on  Mental  Health  and  Strength;  its  Genesis,  Preservation  and 
Risks  from  the  Evolutionary,  Hereditary,  Physiological,  Psychological,  and 
Medical  points  of  view ; the  dependence  of  Mind  on  Brain  Development  and 
Brain  Care  in  childhood,  the  school  age,  adolescence,  manhood,  and  old  age ; its 
connection  with  mental  faculty  and  bodily  function ; its  relation  to  manners, 
morals,  religion,  play,  sex,  temperament,  education,  and  work  ; the  dangers  of 
the  nervous  temperament,  disease,  fatigue,  strain,  alcohol,  and  other  brain  stimu- 
lants and  sedatives ; mental  effects  of  city  life  v.  country  life ; the  supreme 
importance  for  conduct  of  the  Mens  Sana  in  Corpore  Sano. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  NATION.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  John  Gorst.  Demy  8vo. 

This  book  calls  attention  to  the  national  danger  involved  in  neglecting  the 
health  of  the  nation’s  children.  It  discusses  the  political  aspects  of  Infant 
Mortality,  the  overwork  and  underfeeding  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools, 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools,  the  mischief 
done  in  infant  schools,  hereditary  diseases,  child  labour  in  factories  and  mines 
and  housing  in  town  and  country.  It  also  deals  with  the  question  of  finance. 
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THE  CARE  OF  THE  BODY.  By  F.  Cavanagh,  M.D. 

Demy  8vo.  [. Nearly  ready . 

This  book  begins  with  a chapter  on  Sleep,  since  the  body  can  only  be 
cared  for  if  this  has  been  satisfactory.  The  value  of  Bathing  and  the  different 
kinds  of  baths  are  discussed : then  the  questions  affecting  Exercise,  including 
Training  and  Athletics.  Proper  Clothing,  with  the  most  suitable  head  and  foot  wear 
for  the  different  ages,  follow.  The  necessary  attentions  to  the  Skin,  Hair,  Teeth, 
Feet,  and  Hands,  so  that  these  may  perform  their  various  functions  most  efficiently, 
are  described  and  explained.  In  conclusion,  chapters  are  devoted  to  considering 
the  need  of  attention  to  the  Position  of  the  body  in  its  varying  attitudes  of  work, 
and  the  importance,  meaning,  and  gain  to  the  individual  acquired  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  formation  of  “ Habit.” 

THE  DRINK  PROBLEM  in  its  Medico-Sociological  Aspects. 
Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety.  Demy  8vo.  [. Nearly  ready . 

This  is  an  authoritative  work  on  the  much  discussed  Alcohol  Question.  Each 
section  is  written  by  a medical  expert.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a form 
appealing  to  the  intelligent  layman,  as  well  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  The  drink  problem  is  discussed  in  its  biological  bearings. 
The  psychological,  physiological,  and  pathological  aspects  are  considered  in  their 
relation  to  sociological  conditions  and  practical  measures  of  temperance  reform. 
The  work  appeals  to  all  interested  in  the  prevention,  arrest,  and  amelioration 
of  alcoholism,  and  is  of  service  to  those  desirous  of  obtaining  a scientific  basis 
for  efforts  directed  towards  the  care  and  control  of  the  inebriate. 

DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION.  By  Professor  Thomas  Oliver, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Royal  Infirmary,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  ; late  Medical  Expert,  Dangerous  Trades  Committee,  etc., 
Home  Office.  Demy  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  work  gives  a succinct  but  comprehensive  account  of  the  aims  of 
Factory  Legislation  and  what  it  has  accomplished.  Among  the  subjects  dealt 
with  are  Work  and  Fatigue ; Women’s  Work  ; Diseases  due  to  impure  air 

in  the  factory  and  workshop ; to  dust,  inorganic  and  organic ; to  working  in 

compressed  air  (Caisson  disease) ; to  micro-organisms  and  parasites : and  diseases 
the  result  of  work  in  high  temperatures,  and  consequent  upon  physical  strain, 
electrical  shock,  etc. 

CANCER  AND  THE  PUBLIC.  By  Charles  P.  Childe,  B.A., 

F.R.C.S.  Demy  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  favourable  outlook 
which  surgical  operation  to-day  offers  in  the  treatment  of  Cancer  as  compared 
with  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Further,  its  object  is  to  show,  both  from  a 
consideration  of  modern  views  of  the  nature  of  Cancer  as  well  as  from  actual 
results  obtained  in  its  treatment,  the  improvement  that  might  be  anticipated, 
were  it  not  for  the  deplorable  ignorance  that  exists  of  its  early  signs  and  the  dread 
of  seeking  advice  at  the  only  time  when  it  is  possible  to  cure  it.  It  claims  to 
establish  that  by  improved  education,  and  by  this  means  alone,  can  the  prospect 
be  rendered  generally  hopeful. 

THE  HYGIENICS  OF  EDUCATION,  MENTAL  AND 

PHYSICAL.  By  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

M.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Scotland.  Demy  8vo.  [ In  preparation , 

This  book  aims  at  presenting  the  problem  of  Education  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Physician.  The  child,  as  a growing  mind  in  a growing  body,  is  subjected 
to  stresses.  Education  is  conceived  as  at  once  the  superintendence  of  growth 
and  the  “provision  of  an  environment.”  The  leading  mental  processes,  the 
groundwork  of  acquisition,  fatigue  mental  and  physical,  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  recent  research.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  signs  and  morbid  results 
of  overpressure,  abnormalities  of  the  organs  of  sense,  diseases  incident  to  the 
educational  life  from  birth  to  adolescence,  the  health  conditions  of  life  at  school, 
co-education,  and  other  practical  problems. 
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THE  CAUSATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
(CONSUMPTION).  By  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Brighton ; President  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  (1899-1900);  Examiner  in  Public  Health  to  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Victoria ; late  Examiner  in  State  and 
Preventive  Medicine  to  the  Universities  of  London  and  Oxford.  Demy  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

The  main  object  of  this  book  is  practical.  It  is  intended  as  a guide  not  only 
for  medical  officers  of  health,  but  for  all  engaged,  whether  on  hospital  committees 
or  local  governing  bodies,  in  administrative  measures  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis 
and  the  advancement  of  the  public  health.  A large  part  of  the  book  therefore 
will  consist  of  a discussion  of  measures  of  sanitary  reform  and  of  social  improve- 
ment which  are  the  chief  indirect  means ; and  of  measures  such  as  notification, 
visiting  and  advising  patients,  disinfection,  sanatorium  treatment  and  training  of 
patients,  and  hospital  segregation  of  advanced  patients,  which  are  the  all- 
important  direct  means  of  controlling  the  disease.  The  relative  importance  of 
the  above  and  allied  measures  can  only  be  understood  when  the  pathology  and 
causation  of  tuberculosis  are  known.  The  prevention  of  Consumption  must  be 
based  on  a knowledge  of  its  causation. 

NUTRITION.  By  Ralph  Vincent,  M.D.,  B.S.,  M.R.C.P., 

Physician  to  the  Infants’  Hospital ; late  Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hospital.  Demy  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

Nutrition,  as  the  index  of  national  power,  is  the  leading  feature  of  this 
work.  The  health  and  strength  of  a nation  are  primarily  determined  by  its 
power  of  reproduction.  The  rearing  of  healthy  infants  and  the  prevention  of 
defective  structure  arising  from  malnutrition  are  of  cardinal  economic  importance. 
The  present  conditions,  so  seriously  threatening  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the 
practical  remedies  are  discussed  in  detail.  Diet,  in  relation  to  nutrition  and 
structure,  necessarily  receives  special  attention. 

DRUGS  AND  DRUG  HABITS.  By  H.  Sainsbury,  M.D., 

F.R.C.P.  Demy  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

On  the  subject  of  drugs,  so  called,  very  erroneous  conceptions  prevail.  For 
some  they  are  synonymous  with  poisons,  yet  many  forget  that  this  latter  term 
has  a significance  which  is  relative  only,  and  few,  outside  the  ranks  of  those  who 
practise  medicine,  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  isolate  drugs  as  a class,  and  to 
frame  a definition  which  shall  satisfactorily  separate  them  from  aliments.  To 
draw  attention  to  these  misconceptions  ; to  point  out  the  more  precise  relations  in 
which  medicaments  stand  to  disease,  and  the  problems  which  disease  puts  before 
us  for  solution  ; to  make  prominent  the  fact  that  drug  habits — including  the  use 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco — are  but  instances  of  a law  which  is  fundamental,  and 
in  the  manifestation  of  which  temperament  and  education  play  primary  parts, — 
these  are  the  purposes  of  the  present  volume. 

AIR  AND  HEALTH.  By  Ronald  C.  Macfie,  M.B.  Demy8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

This  book  deals  with  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  air,  particularly 
with  reference  to  health  and  disease.  The  physiology  of  respiration  will  be 
considered  in  its  practical  bearings,  and  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  the  question 
of  climate  and  to  relevant  questions  of  dust,  fog,  germs,  air-borne  epidemics,  etc. 
Ventilation  will  be  fully  discussed,  both  in  its  private  and  public  aspects. 

FUNCTIONAL  NERVE  DISEASES.  By  A.  T.  Schofield, 

M.  D.  Demy  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

This  book  is  called  for,  not  only  on  account  of  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  subject,  but  because  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  rapidly  altering  in 
character,  and  is  taking  more  account  of  the  psychic  factors  and  laying  less  stress 
upon  the  physical.  The  present  work  seeks  to  present  the  newest  view  on  this 
subject,  and  to  be  a practical  handbook  to  medical  psycho-therapeutics  as  far  as 
they  are  applicable  in  these  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  various  forms  of  quackery 
and  pseudo-religious  varieties  of  treatment  will  be  described  and  their  evils  pointed 
out.  Special  allusion  will  also  be  made  to  functional  nerve  diseases  in  children. 
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ABNORMAL  AND  MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING.  By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D* 
KR.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Victoria  University.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8vo.  [/»  preparation. 

Children  differ  from  one  another,  in  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characters. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  describe  those  who  are  well  below  the  normal  line,  and 
the  effecL  which  education  and  training  has  upon  their  defects.  Neurotic 
children,  the  dull  and  backward,  those  with  minor  mental  abnormalities,  as 
well  as  the  large  and  varied  class  who  are  feebly  gifted  as  regards  mental 
powers,  come  in  for  consideration.  Reference  is  also  made  to  “moral 
imbeciles,  and  those  with  convulsive  disorders  ; while  deaf-mutes  and  those  with 
speech  defects  are  also  dealt  with.  A good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  testing  the 
mental  capacities  of  defective  children  and  to  their  education  and  training. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VACCINATION  AND  SERUM 
THERAPY.  By  Allan  Macfadyen,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  Head  of 
Bacteriological  Department,  Jenner  Institute;  Fullerian  Professor  of 
Physiology,  Royal  Institution.  Demy  8vo.  [/n  preparation. 

The  parasitic  doctrine  has  revolutionised  the  conceptions  of  disease  processes 
and  the  methods  for  their  prevention  and  treatment.  The  knowledge  that  has 
been  gamed  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the  living  agents  that  invade  the 
body  and  produce  disease  has  led  to  the  most  notable  advances  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  hygiene.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  of  medical  discovery 
is  that  relating  to  the  evolution  of  a new  therapy,  based  on  scientific  observation 
and  experiment.  The  present  volume  relates,  without  undue  technical  detail,  the 
facts  and  conceptions  upon  which  the  methods  of  Serum  Therapy  and  Vaccination 
are  based. 


THE  INSANE.  By  George  R.  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Insanity,  and  is 
specially  designed  for  the  medical  student,  the  general  practitioner,  and  the 
educated  layman.  It  will  deal  with  the  nature  and  meaning  of  Insanity,  and 
with  the  history  of  the  subject ; with  the  causes  of  mental  disease,  its  frequency, 
and  its  importance  as  a social  factor;  and  it  will  give  a description  of  the 
varieties  of  Insanity  now  recognised  by  specialists,  their  pathology  and  their 
classification.  But  it  will  aim  chiefly  at  practical  rather  than  theoretical  value, 
and  will  present  cases  of  all  varieties,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  and  will 
discuss  their  management  and  treatment.  The  book  will  be  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  photographs. 

A TEXT-BOOK  OF  HEREDITY.  By  Archdall  Reid,  M.B., 

F.R.S.E.  Demy  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

This  volume  covers  the  whole  field  of  heredity,  but  especial  attention  is  paid 
to  practical  problems  affecting  human  beings.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with 
are  the  method  of  the  evolution  of  the  race,  the  method  of  the  development  of 
the  individual,  the.  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  traits  of  the 
individual,  the  function  of  sex,  the  various  forms  of  inheritance,  the  development 
of  mind  and  body  in  the  human  being,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  heredity  and 
evolution  which  arise  in  relation  to  disease,  alcohol,  civilisation,  and  education. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  ensure  lucidity.  There  is  much  original  matter. 


INFECTION.  By  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  etc., 
Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo. 

[In  preparation. 

IMPERIAL  HYGIENE.  By  W.  J.  Simpson,  M.D.,  etc., 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  King’s  College,  London.  Demy  8vo.  [In preparation. 
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Abbot  (Jacob).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Abbott  (J*  H.  M.).  Author  of  ‘Tommy 
Cornstalk.'  AN  OUTLANDER  IN 
ENGLAND:  Being  some  Impressions  of 
an  Australian  Abroad.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

AcatOs(M.  J.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 

Adams  (Frank).  JACK  SPRATT.  With  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super  Royal  \6mo.  2 s. 

Adeney  (W.  F.),  M.A.  See  Bennett  and 
Adeney. 

/Eschylus.  See  Classical  Translations. 

/Esop.  See  I.P.L. 

Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison).  See  I.P.L. 

Alderson  (J.  P.).  MR.  ASQUITH.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo. 
ns.  6 d.  net. 

Aldis  (Janet).  MADAME  GEOFFRIN, 
HER  SALON,  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  many  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Alexander  (William),  D.D. , Archbishop 
of  Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND 
COUNSELS  OF  MANY  YEARS. 
Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6 d. 

Aiken  (Henry).  THE  NATIONAL 
SPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With 
descriptions  in  English  and  French.  With 
51  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  Folio.  Five 
Guineas  net.  The  Plates  can  be  had 
separately  in  a Portfolio.  £3,  35.  net. 

See  also  I.P.L. 

Allen  (C.  C.)  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Allen  (Jessie).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Allen  (J.  Romilly),  F.S.A.  See  Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Almack  (E.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Amherst  (Lady).  A SKETCH  OF 
EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAY.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Anderson  (F.  M.).  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHILDREN. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 


Anderson  (J.  G.),  B.A.,  Examiner  to  London 
University,  NOUVELLE  GRAMMAIRE 
FRAN^AISE.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s. 
EXERCICES  DE  GRAMMAIRE  FRAN- 
(pAISE.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Andrewes  (Bishop).  PRECES  PRI- 
VATAE.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  F.  E. 
Brightman,  M.  A.,  of Pusey  House,  Oxford. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Anglo- Australian.  AFTER-GLOW  ME- 
MORIES. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Aristotle.  THE  NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Cheaper 
issue.  Demy  8vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Ashton  (R.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Atkins  (H.  G.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Atkinson  (C.  M.).  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 
Demy  8 vo.  5$.  net. 

Atkinson  (T.  D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 
With  over  200  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  3$.  6d.  net. 

A GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

Auden  (T.),  M.A. , F.S.A.  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Aurelius  (Marcus)  and  Epictetus. 
WORDS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WISE: 
Thoughts  from.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.  D.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 
net.  See  also  Standard  Library. 

Austen  (Jane).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Bacon  (Francis).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Baden-Powell  (R.  S.  S.),  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Large  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN,  1896. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.  Large  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bailey  (J.  C.),  M.  A.  See  Cowper. 

Baker  (W.  G.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker  (Julian  L.),  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  See  Books 
on  Business. 

Balfour  (Graham).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Edition.  A Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Ballard  (A.),  B.A.,  LL.B.  See  Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Bally  (S.  E.).  See  Commercial  Series. 
Banks  (Elizabeth  L.).  THE  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF  A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.’  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Barham  (R.  H.).  See  Little  Library. 
Baring  (The  Hon.  Maurice).  WITH 
THE  RUSSIANS  IN  MANCHURIA. 
Third  Edition.  _ Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Baring-Gould  (S.).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  With  over 
450  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  12  Photo- 
gravure Plates.  Gilt  top.  Large  quarto.  36  s. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CAESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts, 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Sixth  Edition.  Royal 
8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

A BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Gaskin. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  87 >0.  Buckram.  6s. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  Buckram.  6s. 
THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.  Re- 
vised Edition.  With  a Portrait.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6d. 

A BOOK  OF  DARTMOOR;  A Descriptive 
and  Historical  Sketch.  With  Plans  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  DEVON.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  CORNWALL.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  NORTH  WALES.  Illus- 
trated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  Illustrated.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE : From  Cleve 
to  Mainz.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6$. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A BOOK  OF  THE  PYRENEES.  With 
24  Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


A BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions.  Fifth  Edition.  Large  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies.  Collected  and  arranged  by  S. 
Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  4 to . 6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Folk  Songs  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  Collected  from  the 
Mouths  of  the  People.  ByS.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  M.A. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  under  the  musical 
editorship  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp,  Principal  of 
the  Hampstead  Conservatoire.  Large  Im- 
perial 8 vo.  5 net. 

A BOOK  OF  NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould, 
and  Illustrated  by  the  Birmigham  Art 
School.  A New  Edition.  Long  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER. 
STITIONS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Barker  (Aldred  F.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Barker  (E.),  M.A.  (Late)  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  THE  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  OF  PLATO  AND  ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy  87 >0.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Barnes  (W.  E.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  See  Little  Library. 

Baron (R.  R.  N.),  M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 

2 s.  6 d.  Key , 35-.  net. 

See  also  Junior  School  Books. 

3arron  (H.  M.),  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS.  With 
a Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6 d. 

Bartholomew  (J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.  See  C.  G. 
Robertson. 


Bastable  (C.  F.)t  M.A.  THE  COM- 
MERCE OF  NATIONS.  Fourth  Ed. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Bastian  (H.  Charlton),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Batson  (Mrs.  Stephen).  A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 
E'cap.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Batten  (Loring  W.),  Ph.D.,S.T.D.  THE 
HEBREW  PROPHET.  Cr.8vo.  3s. 6d  net 
Bayley  (R.  Child).  THE  COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  With  over  100 
Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Beard  (W.  S.).  EASY  EXERCISES  IN 
ALGEBRA.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d.  See  Junior 
Examination  Series  and  Beginner's  Books. 
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Beckford  (Peter).  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

Beckford  (William).  See  Little  Library. 
Beeching  (H.  C.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Begbie  (Harold).  MASTER  WORKERS. 

Illustrated.  Demy  8z >o.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Behmen  (Jacob).  DIALOGUES  ON  THE 
SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  Edited  by 
Bernard  Holland.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3.L  6 d. 
Belloc  (Hilaire),  M.P.  PARIS.  Second 
Edition.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

HILLS  AND  THE  SEA.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Bellot(H.  H.  L.),  M.A.  THE  INNER  AND 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8 vo.  6s.  net. 
Bennett  (W.  H.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Bennett  (W.  H.)  and  Adeney  (W.  F.).  A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  7s.  6d. 

Benson  (Archbishop)  GOD’S  BOARD  : 
Communion  Addresses.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3*.  6 d. 
net. 

Benson  (A.  C.),  M.A.  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson  (R.  M.).  . THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS : a Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
119th  Psalm.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s. 

Bernard  CE.  R.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbury. 
THE  ENGLISH  SUNDAY.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d. 

Bertouch  (Baroness  de).  THE  LIFE 
OF  FATHER  IGNATIUS.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Beruete  (A.  de).  See  Classics  of  Art. 
Betham= Edwards  (M.).  HOME  LIFE 
IN  FRANCE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  2>ve.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Bethune-Baker  (J.  F.),  M.A.  See  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Bidez  (M.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Biggsf  C.  R.  D. ),  D.  D.  See  Churchman’s  Bible. 
Bindley  (T.  Herbert),  B.D.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Binns  (H.  B.).  THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 
10s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Binyon  (Lawrence).  THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM;  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Cr.  8s 'JO. 
?s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  W.  Blake. 

Birnstingl  (Ethel).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Blackmantle  (Bernard).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Blair  (Robert).  See  I.P.L. 

Blake  (William).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE,  together  with  a 
Life  by  Frederick  Tatham.  Edited 


from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  G. 
B.  Russell.  With  ia  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.  With  a General  Introduction  by 
Lawrence  Binyon.  Qtiarto.  21  s.  net. 

See  also  I.P.L.  and  Little  Library. 

Blaxland  (B.),  M.A.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Bloom  (J.  Harvey),  M.A.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S  GARDEN.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8z >0.  3s.  6d.  ; leather , 4J.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Antiquary’s  Books 

Blouet  (Henri).  See  Beginner’s  Books. 

Boardman  (T.  H.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks 
of  Science. 

Bodley  (J.  E.  C.),  Author  of  ‘ France.’  THE 
CORONATION  OF  EDWARD  VII. 
Demy  8 vo.  2\s.  net.  By  Command  of  the 
King. 

Body  (George),  D.D.  THE  SOUL’S 
PILGRIMAGE  : Devotional  Readings 

from  his  writings.  Selected  by  J.  H.  Burn, 
B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  PottZvo.  2s.  6d. 

Bona  (Cardinal).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Boon  (F.  C.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Borrow  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Bos  (J.  Ritzema).  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth Davis,  M.A.  With  155 Illustrations. 
Cr.  8 vo.  Third  Edition.  3 s.  6d. 

Botting  (C.  G.),  B.A.  EASY  GREEK 
EXERCISES.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  See  also 
Junior  Examination  Series. 

Boulting  (W.)  TASSO  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 
net. 

Boulton  (E.  S.),  M.A.  GEOMETRY  ON 
MODERN  LINES.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s. 

Boulton  (William  B.).  THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH  With  40  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Ed.  Demy  8vo.  7s.6d.net. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A.  With 
49  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Bowden  (E.  M.).  THE  IMITATION  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations,  from 

Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  16 mo.  2 s.6d. 

Boyd-Carpenter  (Margaret).  THE 
CHILD  IN  ART.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Large  Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

Boyle  (W.).  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  ZOO. 
With  Verses  by  W.  Boyle  and  24  Coloured 
Pictures  by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Super  Royal 
1 6mo.  2 s. 

Brabant  (F.  G.),  M.A.  See  Little  Guides. 

Bradley  (A.  G.)  ROUND  ABOUT  WILT- 
SHIRE. With  30  Illustrations  of  which 
i4are  in  colour  by  T.C.Gotch.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bradley  (J.  W.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Braid  (James)  and  Others.  GREAT 
GOLFERS  IN  THE  MAKING.  By 
Thirty-Four  Champions.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Henry  Leach.  With  34 
Portraits.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Brailsford  (H.  N.).  MACEDONIA: 
ITS  RACES  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 
Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

Brodrick  (Mary)  and  Morton  (Anderson). 
A CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  EGYP- 
TIAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Cr. 

8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Brooks  (E.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Brooks  (E.  W.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.,  Fraser  Professor  of 
Ancient  (Scottish)  History  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  SCOTLAND  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  MARY.  Demy  8 vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Brown  (S.  E.),  M.A.,  Camb.,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
London  ; Senior  Science  Master  at  Upping- 
ham School.  A PRACTICAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK  FOR  MATRICULA- 
TION AND  ARMY  CANDIDATES. 
Easier  Experiments  on  the  Commoner  i 
Substances  Cr.  4 to . is.  6d.  net. 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Brownell  (C.  L.).  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  ; also  Demy  8 vo.  6d. 

Browning  (Robert).  See  Little  Library. 

Buckland  (Francis  T.).  CURIOSITIES 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Illustrated 
by  H.  B.  Neilson.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Buckton  (A.  M.)  THE  BURDEN  OF 
ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON.  A Drama.  Crown 
8 vo.  1 s.  net. 

EAGER  HEART : A Mystery  Play.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis).  THE  GODS  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS.  With  over  100 
Coloured  Plates  and  many  Illustrations. 
Two  Volumes.  Royal  8vo.  £3,  3s.  net. 

Buisson(J.  C.  Du),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Buist(H.  Massac).  THE  MOTOR  YEAR 
BOOK  AND  AUTOMOBI  LISTS’ 

ANNUAL  FOR  1906.  Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 
net. 

Bull  (Paul),  Army  Chaplain.  GOD  AND 
OUR  SOLDIERS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Bulley  (Miss).  See  Lady  Dilke. 

Bunyan  (John).  THE  PILGRIM’S  PRO- 
GRESS. Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Library  of  Devotion  and 
Standard  Library. 

Burch  (Q.  J.)f  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A MANUAL 
OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8 vo.  3 s. 

Burgess  (Gelett).  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 
BE  THEM.  Illustrated.  Small \to.  6s. 

Burke  (Edmund).  See  Standard  Library. 

Burn  (A.  E.),  D.D.,  Rector  of  Handsworth 
and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 

See  Handbooks  of  Theology. 


Burn  (J.  H.),  B.D.  THE  CHURCH- 
MAN’S TREASURY  OF  SONG. 
Selected  and  Edited  by.  Fcap  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 
net.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Burnand  (Sir  F.  C.).  RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.  With  a Portrait  by 
H.  v.  Herkomer.  Cr.  8 vo.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Burns  (Robert),  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With 
Portrait.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8 vo,  gilt 
top.  6s. 

Burnside  (W.  F.),  M.A.  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY  FOR  USE  IN 
SCHOOLS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3s.  6 d. 

Burton  (Alfred).  See  I.P.L. 

Bussell  (F.  W.),  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Vice- 
Principal  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AND  SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS  : The  Bampton 

Lectures  for  1905.  Demy  8 vo  10s.  6d.  net. 

Butler  (Joseph).  See  Standard  Library. 

Caldecott  (Alfred),  D.D.  See  Handbooks 
of  Theology. 

Calderwood  (D.  S.),  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  orice  2d.,  2d.,  and  3 d. 

Cambridge  (Ada)  [Mrs.  Cross].  THIRTY 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d. 

Canning  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

Capey  (E.  F.  H.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Careless  (John).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Edited  by  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  i8j. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Notes  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  18 s.  net. 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  M.A.  See  Leaders 
of  Religion. 

Channer  (C.  C.)  and  Roberts  (M.  E.). 

LACEMAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Chapman  (S.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Chatterton  (Thomas).  See  Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield  (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  12 s. 

Chesterton(G.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
With  two  Portraits  in  photogravure.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Childe (Charles  P.),  B.A.,  F.R.C.S.  THE 
CONTROL  OF  A SCOURGE  : Or, 
How  Cancer  is  Curable.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6d.  net . 
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Christian  (F.  W.).  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Demy  8z >o.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Clarke  (F.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Clausen  (George),  A.R.A. , R.  W.  S.  AIMS 
AND  IDEALS  IN  ART  : Eight  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Large  Post  8 vo.  5 s.  net. 

SIX  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  First 
Series.  With  19  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition , Large  Post  8 vo.  3$.  6d.  net. 

Cleather  (A.  L.).  See  Wagner. 

Clinch  (G.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Clough  (W.  T.).  See  Junior  School  Books 
and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Clouston(T.  S.),  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Lecturer 
on  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  THE  HYGIENE  OF 
MIND.  With  10  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Coast  (W.  G.),  B. A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

Cobb  (T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Cobb  (W.  F.),  M.A.  THE  BOOK  OF 
PSALMS  : with  a Commentary.  DemyZvo. 
10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Coleridge  (S.  T.).  POEMS  OF.  Selected 
and  Arranged  by  Arthur  Symons.  With 
a photogravure  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

Collingwood  (W.  G.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portraits. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Collins  (W.  E.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Colonna.  HYPNEROTOMACHIA  POLI- 
PHILI  UBI  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQUE  OBITER  PLURIMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIGNA  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on 
handmade  paper.  Folio.  £3,  3s.  net. 

Combe  (William).  See  I.P.L. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SEA:  Memories  and  Impressions. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo-  6s. 

Cook  (A.  M.),  M.A.,  and  Marchant(C.  E.), 
M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Selected  from  Greek 
and  Latin  Literature.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-r.  6 d. 

LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d. 

Cooke=Taylor  (R.  W.).  THE  FACTORY 
SYSTEM.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 

Corelli  (Marie).  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
GREAT  QUEEN.  Second  Ed.  Fcap.  4to.  is. 

A CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Cr.  4to.  is. 

Corkran  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Cotes  (Everard).  SIGNS  AND  POR- 
TENTS IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Cotes  (Rosemary).  DANTE’S  GARDEN. 
With  a Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.;  leather , 3s.  6 d.  net. 


BIBLE  FLOWERS.  With  a Frontispiece 
and  Plan.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  See  Little  Library. 
Cowper  (William),  THE  POEMS  OF. 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J.  C.  Bailey,  M.A.  Illustrated,  including 
two  unpublished  designs  by  William 
Blake.  Demy  87 to.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

Cox  (J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary’s  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.A.,  M.P.  LAND 
NATIONALISATION  AND  LAND 
TAXATION.  Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d net. 

Crabbe  (George).  See  Little  Library. 
Craigie(W.  A.).  A PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library. 

Crane  (Capt.  C.  P.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Crashaw  (Richard).  See  Little  Library. 
Crawford  (F.  G.).  See  Mary  C.  Danson. 
Crofts  (T.  R.  N.),  M.A.  See  Simplified 
French  Texts. 

Cross  (J.  A.),  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d.  net. 
Cruikshank  (G.).  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  n 
Plates.  Cr.  1 6mo.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Cunliffe  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls’ 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 vols. 
Quarto.  15J.  each. 

Crump  (B.).  See  Wagner. 
Cunynghame(H.  ),  C.B. , See  Connoisseur’s 
Library. 

Cutts(E.  L.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Daniell  (G.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  G.). 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  ir.  6 d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.,D.Litt.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library, 
Standard  Library,  and  Warren-Vernon. 
Darley  (George).  See  Little  Library. 

D’ Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR  BEGINNERS.  With 
numerous  diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur’s 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I.  InTwo 
Volumes.  Demy  8710.  15 s.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Author  of  ‘ Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS:  1066-1272.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d ..  net. 
Dawson  (Nelson).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
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Dawson  (Mrs.  N.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  See  Little  Library. 

Dearmer  (Mabel).  A CHILD’S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  With  8 Illustrations  in  Colour 
by  E.  Fortescue-Brickdale.  Large  Cr. 

Delbos  (Leon).  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
CALLICLES.  Edited  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  2 s. 

Dickens  (Charles).  See  Little  Library, 
I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton. 

Dickinson  (Emily).  POEMS.  Cr.  8 vo. 
4$.  6 d.  net. 

Dickinson  (G.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEK 
VIEW  OF  LIFE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Dickson  (H.  N.).  F.R.Met.  Soc. 

METEOROLOGY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
zs.  6 d. 

Dilke  (Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 
(Miss).  WOMEN’S  WORK.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Dillon  (Edward).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library 
and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Ditchfield  (P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A.  THE 
STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Augustus 
Jessopp,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6.r. 
OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  OLD  PARISH  CLERK.  With  30 
Illustrations.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

Doney  (May).  SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Douglas  (James).  THE  MAN  IN  THE 
PULPIT.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh. See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Drage  (G.).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Driver(S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  ofChrist 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  (Wakeling).  See  Little  Guides. 
Dryhurst  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Duguid  (Charles).  See  Books  on  Business. 
Dumas  (Alexander).  MY  MEMOIRS. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Waller.  With  Por- 
traits. In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  each. 
Volume  I. 


Dunn  (J.  T).,  D.Sc.,  andMundella(V.  A.). 

GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  1 14  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2s-  6rf. 

Dunstan(A.  E.),  P>.Sc.  See  Junior  School 
Books  and  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of).  A REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  8 vo.  4$.  6 d.  net. 

Dutt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
With  coloured  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  A PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
16 mo.  zs  net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E.).  See  W.  B.  Wood. 

Edwards  (Clement),  M.P.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition 
Revised.  Crown  Zvo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Egan  (Pierce).  Seel.P.L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  G.).  See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Epictetus.  See  Aurelius 

Erasmus.  A Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTI ANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight. 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  1533.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3.9.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3 s.  6d. 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Fea  (Allan).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With 
82  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

FELISSA  ; OR,  THE  LIFE  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  A KITTEN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. With  12  Coloured  Plates.  Post 
16 mo.  zs.  6 d.  net. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 
Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry).  See  Standard  Library. 

Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Firth  (J.  B.),  See  Little  Guides. 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL’S 
ARMY:  A History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Fisher  (G.  W.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  io s.  6d. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
8 zo.  6s.  See  also  Miniature  Library. 
FitzGerald (H.  P.).  A CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  8vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Fitzpatrick  (5.  A.  O.).  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A..D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT’S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
The  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue  (Mrs.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Fraser  (David).  A MODERN  CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR.  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A WHEEL.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

French  (W.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Gallaher  (D.)and  Stead  (D.  W.).  THE 

COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  England.  With  35  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  10  s.6d. 
net. 

Gallichan  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Gambado  (Geoffrey,  Esq.).  See  I.P.L. 
Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary’s  Books. 

George  (H.  B.),  M.A.,  Fellow  ofNew  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a new  Chapter 
including  the  South  African  War.  Cr.  8 vo. 
35.  6d. 

A HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

Glbbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY  IN  ENGLAND  : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5 Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Twelfth  Edition.  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  8 vo.  y. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  R.  A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In  Seven 
Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  Gilt  top,  8r.  6d.  each. 
Also,  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS. Edited  by  G.  Birkbbck  Hili., 
LL.D  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy 
8vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 
Goldsmith  (Oliver).  THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.  Fcap.  3 imo . With  10 
Plates  in  Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 
Leather , is.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  I.P.L.  and  Standard  Library. 
Goodrich = Freer  (A.).  IN  A SYRIAN 
SADDLE.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Gorst  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John).  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  NATION.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6 d.  tut. 

Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).  THE  RURAL 

EXODUS.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

Granger  (F.  S.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 
THE  SOUL  OF  A CHRISTIAN.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
Gray  (E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cr. 
8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181 
Diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6 d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 
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Green  (E.  T.)«  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenidge  (A.  H.  J.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ROME:  From  133-104  b.c.  Demy 
8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Greenwell  (Dora).  See  Miniature  Library. 
Gregory  (R.  A.).  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Gregory  (Miss  E.  C.).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Grubb  (H.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Guiney  (Louisa  I.).  HURRELL 
FROUDE : Memoranda  and  Comments. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Gwynn  (M.  L.).  A BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

New  and  cheape  * issue.  Royal  8vo.  5s.net. 
Hackett  (John),  B.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  15s.  net. 

Haddon  (A.  C.),  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Demy  8 vo.  15 s. 

Hadfield  (R.  A.)  and  Gibbins  (H.  de  B.). 
A SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cr. 
8z 10.  2 s.  6d. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition , revised. 
Demy  8vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 

Hall  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 
Hamilton  (F.  J.),  D.D.  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Hammond  (J.  L.).  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.  Demy  8 vo.  io,r.  6d. 

Hannay  (D.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  Illustrated.  Two 
Volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  7s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I. 
1200-1688. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THEDESERT.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Hardie  (Martin).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hare  (A.  T.)f  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 
Harrison  (Clifford).  READING  AND 
READERS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 r.  6 d. 

Harvey  (Alfred),  M.B.  See  Ancient  Cities. 
Hawthorne(Nathanlel).  See  Little  Library. 
HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  net. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Heath  (Dudley).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
V.  M.  Crawford.  Fcap  8 vo.  3*.  6d. 
Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 
issue.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6 d.  net. 

AT  INTERVALS.  FcapZvo.  2s.6d.net. 


Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 
Henley  (W.  E.)and  Whibley  (C.)  A BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY:  As  Illus- 
trated by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  : Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Herbert  (George).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.)t  B.A.  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Hewitt  (Ethel  M.)  A GOLDEN  DIAL. 
A Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  PALIO  AND  PONTE: 
A Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
Royal  8vo.  21  s.  net. 

See  also  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Hilbert  (T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 

Hill  (Clare).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy’s 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3-y.  6d. 

Hillegas  (Howard  C.).  WITH  THE 
BOER  FORCES.  With  24  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hind  (C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  William 
Pascoe,  and  20  Photographs.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Hirst  (F.  W.)  See  Books  on  Business. 
Hoare  (J.  Douglas).  ARCTIC  EXPLORA- 
TION. With  x8  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8 vo,  7s.  6 d.  net. 

Hobhouse  (Emily).  THE  BRUNT  OF 
THE  WAR.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hobhouse (L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  8 vo.  \os.  6d.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  : A Study  of  Economic  Principles. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.6d. 
Hodgkin  (T.),  D.C.L.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8 vo.  6s. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  net. 
Holden=Stone  (G.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 
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Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND:  being  a 

Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8vo.  io s.  6d.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Demy  8 vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (Canon  Scott).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  pF  POPU- 
LARITY : How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  8 vo.  y.  6d.  net.  __ 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holyoake  (G.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2S.  6d. 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Hoppner.  See  Little  Galleries  and  Little  ' 
Books  on  Art. 

Horace.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.),  M.A.  WATERLOO  : i 
A Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans.  ! 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  5 s. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies.  j 

Horth  (A.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton  (R.  F.),D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion.  ; 

Hosle  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  With 
Illustrations  and  a Map.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (P.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 

Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  FRANCISCAN 
DAYS.  Translated  and  arranged  by.  Cr. 

8 vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Howell  (G.).  TRADE  UNIONISM— New 
and  Old.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 

2 s.  6 d. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OF  A i 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  Illustrated,  j 
Demy  8vo.  15 j,  net. 

Huggins  (Sir  William),  K.C.B.,  O.M., 
D.C.L./F. R.S.  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  ; 
or,  Science  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Schools.  With  25  Illustrations.  Wide 
Royal  8 vo.  4^.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Antho- 
logy. With  a Preface  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Demy  8 vo.  35.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vernon  Rendall.  Leather. 
Royal  32M10.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  G.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 
by  Lucy  Kemp-Welch.  A Cheaper  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hutton  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA.  < With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  20  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.  Second  Edition. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  24  are  in 
Colour,  by  A.  W.  Rimington.  Demy  8 vo. 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
William  Parkinson.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d.  net. 
Hutton  CR.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hutton  (W.  k,.),  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  55. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
FLORENCE.  Demyivo.  js.6d.net. 
Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

Inge  (W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Innes  (A.  D.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 

With  Maps.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 
Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 
Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).  See  Little  Guides. 
Jacob  (F.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

James  (W.  H.  N.),  A.R.C.S.,  A T.E.E.  See 
Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Jeans  (J.  Stephen).  TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
AND  CORNERS.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

See  also  Books  on  Business. 

Jeffreys  (D.  Gwyn).  DOLLY’S  THEATRI- 
CALS. Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super  Royal  16mo.2s.6d. 
Jenks  (E.),  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Jennings  (Oscar),  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society.  EARLY  WOOD- 
CUT  INITIALS,  containing  over  thirteen 
hundred  Reproductions  of  Pictorial  Letters 
of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
Demy  \to.  21  s.  net. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 

Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall,  Durham.  RE- 
LIGION IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3$.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Churchman’s  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  10s.6d.net. 


General  Literature 


Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  4 to . i8j.  net. 

A Colonial  Euition  is  also  published. 

Jones  (R.  Crompton),  M.A.  POEMS 
OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Jones  (H.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (H.  F.).  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.  THE 
MINERS’  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS.  Cr.  8 vo. 

2 s,  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  RoyalBvo.  21s.net. 

Jonson  (Ben).  See  Standard  Library. 

Juliana  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  W arrack.  Cr.  Bvo.  3$.  6d. 

Juvenal.  See  Classical  Translations. 

‘Kappa.’  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  8 vo. 

3 s.  6d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.).  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Keating  (J.  F.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.  Cr.  8 vo.  3#.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  N otes  by  W.  Lock  , 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated  ! 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 

8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  ; padded  morocco , 5 s. 

See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Kelynack  (T.  N.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety.  THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 
IN  ITS  MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT.  Edited  by.  With  2 Diagrams. 
Demy  8 vo.  ns.  6d.  net. 

Kempis  (Thomas  *).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.;  padded 
morocco.  5J. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 

8 vo.  3s.  6d.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy  (Bart.).  THE  GREEN 
SPHINX..  Cr.  8 vo.  . 3$.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL’S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Ulus- 
trated.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 
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Kipling  (Rudyard).  BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS.  Both  Thousand.  Twenty- 
second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  62nd  Thousand.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  41s/  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Sixteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Knight  (Albert  E.).  THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo. 
•js.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Knight  (H.  J.  C.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King’s  College, 
London.  See  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 
OF.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Bvo.  7 s.  6d.  each. 
See  also  Little'  Library  and  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Lambros  (Professor).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 
Lane -Poole  (Stanley).  A HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Langbridge (F.), M. A.  BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE  : Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  2S.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

! Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Demy  Bvo.  1 2 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  James  Braid. 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illustrated  in  colour.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Bvo.  ns.  6d.  net. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Leigh  (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech.  Post  1 6mo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Lewis  (Mrs.  Gwyn).  A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  Bvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Lisle  (Fortun6ede).  See  Little  Bookson  Art. 
Littlehales(H.).  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3 s.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6j. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Locker  (F.).  See  Little  Library. 
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Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A Cateclfism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  net. 

Lofthouse  (W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Demy  8vo.  5 s.  net. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Fifteenth  Edition.  C>.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).  See  I.  P.  L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.  G.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  : Or,  The  Englishman’s  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  \to.  is.  net. 

Lucas  (E.V.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  With  25  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  With  16 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Nelson  Dawson, 
and  36  other  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  5J. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  : a Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8z >0.  5 s.  ; 
India  Paper , ys.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : a Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  5 s. ; India  Paper , ys.  6d. 

Lucian.  See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.  See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon(Noel  S.).  See  Junior  School  Books  . 

Lyttelton  (Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Mon- 
tague, M.A.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  8 vo.  18 s. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M ‘ Allen  (J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

MacCunn  (Florence  A.).  MARY 
STUART.  With  over  60  Illustrations,  in- 
cluding a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott  (E.  R.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

M‘DowalI(A.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Mackay(A.  M.).  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Macklin  (Herbert  W.),  M.A.  See  Anti- 
quary’s Books. 


Mackenzie  (W.  Leslie),  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.P.H.,  etc.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d. 
Mdlle  Mori  (Author  of).  ST.  CATHER- 
INE OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With 28  Illustrations.  Demy8vo.  ys.6d.net. 
Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 
Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

Maitland  (F.  W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND. Royal8vo.  ys.  6d. 

Malden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.  Cr.  87)0.  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  : HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d. 

See  also  School  Histories. 

Marchant  (E.  C.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  A GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3J.  6 d. 
See  also  A.  M.  Cook. 

Marr  (J.  E.),  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St  John’s  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  87>o.  6s. 
AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).  FALKLAND  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Marvell  (Andrew).  See  Little  Library. 
Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S  TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  With  22 
Illustrations  and  a Map.  Demy  8 vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A SAILOR’S  GARLAND.  Edited  and 
Selected  by.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d.  net. 

Maskell  (A.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 
Mason  (A.  J.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Massee  (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE : Lower  Forms.  Illustrated. 

Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Masterman  (C.  F.  G.),  M.A.,  M.P. 
TENNYSON  AS  A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Matheson  (Mrs.  E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.  Fcap.  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 

Second  Edition.  4 to.  is.  net. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  THE  TRAGEDY 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  net. 
A Iso  Cr.  8 vo.  3d.  net. 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
author’s  ‘ Peace  or  War  in  South 
Africa.’ 
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ENGLAND’S  RUIN  : Discussed  in  Six- 
teen Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  3 d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE,  Ok,  THE  THEORY  OF  REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr.  Svo.  2s.6d.net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2 are  in 
Photogravure.  Nezo  Edition,  Demy  8 vo.  1 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Millin  (G.  F.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d.  net. 

Millis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated,  j 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  j 

Milton  (John).  A DAY  BOOK  OF. 
Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndrow.  E cap . 8 vo.  I 

3J.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library,  Standard  Library,  j 

Minchln  (H.  C.),M.  A.  See  R.  Peel. 

Mitchell (P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY'.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Mitton  (G.  E.).  JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.  With  many  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  20  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

* Moll  (A.).'  See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 

Molinos  (Dr.  Michael  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chlozza),  M.P.  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Third  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.  5 s.  net. 

Montagu  (Henry),  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Montaigne.  A DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Pond.  Fcap.  Svo.  y.  6d.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
An  Inquiry  into  Rural  Depopulation.  Cr. 
Svo.  2s.  6 d. 

Montmorency  (J.  E.  G.  de),  B.A.,  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON’S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  With  51  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moran  (Clarence  G . ).  See  Books  on  Business. 

More  (Sir  Thomas).  See  Standard  Library. 

Morfill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Cr.  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Morich  (R.  J.)f  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 


Morris  (J.).  THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  12 s.6d. 
net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Morris  (J.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (Miss  Anderson).  See  Miss  Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.  See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Munro  (R.),  LL.D.  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).  See  I.  P.  L. 

Neal  (W.  G. ).  See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (Ernest).  HUGO  WOLF. 
Demy  Svo.  6s. 

Newman  (George),  M . D. , D.  P.  H. , F.  R.  S.  E. , 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital,  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Finsbury.  INFANT  MORTALITY,  A 
Social  Problem.  With  16  Diagrams. 
Demy  Svo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Svo.  2 s. 

Nimrod.  See  I.  P.  L. 

Norgate  (Grys  Le  G.).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Norregaard  B.  W.).  THE  GREAT 
SIEGE  : The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.6d.net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  With  25  Col- 
oured Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 to.  6s. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.  Fcap.  Svo.  y.  6 d. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  A PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Fcap.  Svo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Oldham  (F.  M.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman(C.  W.  C.),  M.  A..  Fellow  of  All  Souls’, 
Oxford.  A HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
. OF  WAR.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Svo.  10 s.  6 d.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L. ),  D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Overton  (J.  H.).  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  ofGuy’s  Hospital.  A HAND- 
BOOK OF  NURSING.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  y.  6 d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  15 s. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Parker  (Gilbert).  A LOVER’S  DIARY. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  5s. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.  Fcap.  8 vo.  xs.  6 d. 
Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.  Folio.  £3,  3s.  net. 
Parmenter  (John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Percival  Landon.  Quarto. 
3s.  6 d.  net. 

Parraentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Clement).  GARRICK 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE.  With  36  Ulustra- 
trations.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Pascal.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston  (George).  SOCIAL  CARICA- 
TURE IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
ImperialQuarto.  £2,  12 s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Bookson  Art  and  I.P.L. 
LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 
With  24  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8 vo.  15*.  net.  _ 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Paterson(W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a list  of  the  species.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Peacock  (N.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A HAND- 
BOOK OF  ANNUALS  AND  BIEN- 
NIALS. With  24  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
3-r.  6d.  net. 

Pearce  (E.  H.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 

Peel  (Robert),  and  Minchin  (H.  C.),  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  *T  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

Peters  (J.  P.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Petrie  ( W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. , LL.  D. , Pro- 
fessor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes.  Cr. 
< 8 vo.  - 6s.  each. 

Vol.'  1?  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Fifth  Edition. 


Vol.  11.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  hi.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.  iv.  The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  v.  Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.  vi.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
ELAMARNA TABLETS.  Cr.  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr.  Bvo. 
3 s.  6 d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo.  3 s.  6d. 

Phillips  (W.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).  MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38  Illustrations  by  J.  Ley  Pethy- 
bridge.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

UP  ALONG  AND  DOWN  ALONG. 
Illustrated  by  Claude  She»person. 
Cr.  4 to.  5 s.  net. 

A volume  of  poems. 

Plarr  (Victor  G.).  See  School  Histories. 
Plato.  See  Standard  Library. 

Plautus.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College, Oxford.  DemyBvo.  xos.6d.net. 
Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.  T.),  B.A.,  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore  (Frank).  MODERN  SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two  Volumes.  Demy  Bvo. 
21  s.  net. 

A History  and  a Criticism. 

Poer  (J.  Patrick  Le).  A MODERN 
LEGIONARY.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Pollard  (Alice).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard(A.  W.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Pollard  (Eliza  F.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Potter  (M.  C.),  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
4 s.  6 d. 

Power  (J.  O’Connor).  THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Prance  (G.).  See  R.  Wyon. 

Prescott  (O.  L.).  ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  Cr.  8vo. 
3 s.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fourth  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  Bvo.  2 s.  6d. 

Primrose  (Deborah).  A MODERN 
BCEOTIA.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Protheroe  (Ernest).  THE  DOMINION 
OF  MAN.  Geography  in  its  Human 
Aspect.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations. 
Cr.  Bvo.  2s. 
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Pugin  and  Rowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  or  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  In  Three  Volumes.  Small  *,to. 
£3,  3s.  net. 

'O’  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 

GOLDEN  POMP.  A Procession  of 
English  Lyrics.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

uevedo  Villegas.  See  Miniature  Library. 
.R.  and  E.S.  THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Rackham  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS  OF  BOLOGNA.  With  20  Illus- 
trations. Demy  8 vo.  7 j.  6d.  net . 

Ragg  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions largely  from  contemporary  Frescoes 
and  Documents.  Demy  8 vo.  i2f.  6d.  net. 
RahtZ  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A STUDENT’S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6 d. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.  See  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Rawstorne  (Lawrence,  Esq.).  See  I.P.L. 
Raymond  (Walter).  See  School  Histories. 
A Real  Paddy.  See  I.P.L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynoldc.  See  Little  Galleries. 

Rhoades  (J.  F.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Rhodes  (W.  E.).  See  School  Histories. 

Rieu  (H.),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).  See  C.  C.  Channer. 
Robertson  (A.),  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 
Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modem  History,  Oxford, 
1901-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 

(J.  G.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQuarto. 
4f.  6d.  net. 


Robertson  (Sir  G.  S.),  K. C.  S.  I.  CHITRAL : 
The  Story  of  a Minor  Siege.  Third 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  as.  6d.  net. 

Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur’s  Library. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (O.),  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.  Fcap.  8 vo.  3^.  6 d. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a frontispiece  in  colour.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.  6d.  each ; Part 
III.  8 d. ; Part  IV.  lod. 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A Re-Statement  of 
the  Opium  Question.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  net. 

Rubie  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  8 vo.  ts.  6d.  net. 

St.  Anslem.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS 
FRIARS.  Newly  translated  by  William 
Heywood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A. 
G.  F.  Howell,  and  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.  Demy  8 vo.  5s.  net. 

See  also  Standard  Library  and  Library  of 
Devotion. 

‘Saki’  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Sales  (St.  Francis  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).  See  Little  Guides. 

Sargeaunt  (J.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Sathas  (C.).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).  See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Scott  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Scudamore  (Cyril).  See  Little  Guides. 

Sells  (V.  P.),  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 

2 s.  6 d. 
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Selous  (Edmund).  TOMMY  SMITH’S 

ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
School  Edition , is.  6d. 

TOMMY  SMITH’S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
With  12  Illustrations  by  Augusta  Guest. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 5.  6d. 

Settle  (J.  H.).  ANECDOTES  OF 

SOLDIERS.  Cr.  8 vo.  3*.  6 d.  net. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623  ; 1632  ; 1664  ; 
1685.  Each  £4,  4s.  net,  or  a complete  set, 
£12,  12s.  net. 

Folios  3 and  4 are  ready. 

Folio  2 is  nearly  ready. 

See  also  Arden  and  Little  Quarto 
Shakespeare. 

Sharp  (A.).  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Sharp  (Cecil).  See  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Shedlock  (J.  S.)  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA.  Cr.  8 vo.  Ss. 

Shelley  (Percy  B.).  ADONAIS ; an  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  John  Keats,  Author  of 
* Endymion,’  etc.  Pisa.  From  the  types  of 
Didot,  1821.  2 s.  net. 

Sheppard  (H.  F.),  M.A.  See  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 
LONDON.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d. 

Shipley  (Mary  E.).  AN  ENGLISH 
CHURCH  HISTORY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN. With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Part  I.  Cr.  8 vo.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Sichel  (Walter).  DISRAELI : A Study 
in  Personality  and  Ideas.  With  3 Portraits. 
DemyZvo.  x2s.6d.net. 

See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Sime(J.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Simonson  (G.  A.).  FRANCESCO 

GUARDI.  With  41  Plates.  Imperial 
4to.  £2,  2 s.  net. 

Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Skipton  (H.  P.  K.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  55.  net. 

Small  (Evan),  M.A.  _ THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Smallwood  (M.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on 
Art. 

Smedley(F.  E.).  See  I.P.L. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
M.A  Two  volumes.  Demy  8 vo.  21  s. 
net. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  See  Little 
Library. 


Smith  (H.  Bompas),  M.A.  A NEW 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.  Crown  8 vo. 
2 s.  With  Answers,  2 s.  6 d. 

Smith  (Royde  N.  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK : A Garner  of  Many  Moods. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  4-r.  6d.  net. 
Smith  (R.  Mudie).  THOUGHTS  FOR 
THE  DAY.  Edited  by.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
3-r.  6 d.  net. 

Smith  (Nowell  C.).  See  W.  Wordsworth. 
Smith  (John  Thomas).  A BOOK  FOR 
A RAINY  DAY  : Or,  Recollections  of  the 
Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.  Edited  by 
Wilfred  Whitten.  Illustrated.  Wide 
Demy  8 vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6$. 

Snowden  (C.  E.).  A HANDY  DIGEST  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy8vo.  4s.  6 d. 
Sophocles.  See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.).  See  Junior  School  Books. 
South  (Wilton  E.),  M.A.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Southey  (R.).  ENGLISH  SEAMEN. 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

Vol.  1.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8z <0.  6f. 

Vol.  11.  (Richard  Hawkins,  Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.  See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer  (A.  D.).  THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6d.  net. 

Spooner  (W.  A.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 

Religion. 

Staley  (Edgcumbe).  THE  GUILDS  OF 

FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  8?’0.  16?.  net. 

Stanbridge  (J.  W.)f  B.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

‘ Stancliffe.’  GOLF  DO’S  AND  DONT’S. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

Stead  (D.W.).  See  D.  Gallaher. 

Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 

INITIA  LATINA  : Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Tenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  _ With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition  revised.  x8mo. 
is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  CESAR 
The  Helvetian  War.  Second  Edition. 
18  mo.  is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  The 
Kings  of  Rome.  18 mo.  Second  Edition, 
is.  6 d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Eleventh  Ed.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Exercises 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is. 


General  Literature 


EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Eleventh  and  Cheaper  Edition , 
re-written.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d.  Original 
Edition.  2 s.  6d.  Key,  35.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2 s. 

NOTAN  DA  QUAEDAM  : Miscellaneous 

Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo. 
is.  6 d.  With  Vocabulary.  2 s.  Key,  2 s. 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION : Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  6d. 

A VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
18 mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised. 18  mo.  is. 

A SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised. Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION.  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Seventh  Edition. 
18  mo.  8 d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi - 
tion,  revised.  Cr.  Zvo.  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY  SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Li  • 8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
Key.  3*.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION : Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C.),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo.  Third  Edition. 

7 s.  6 d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  DemyZvo.  js.6d. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
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Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  12  s. 

Library  Edition.  DemyZvo.  ivols.  2ss.net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes  (F.  G.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8 vo.  3$.  6 d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Lectuier  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University ; Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr. 
8 vo.  5$.  net. 

Straker  (F.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 
net. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc.,  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Quarto.  7.1s.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.  With  a Map.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Sturch(F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  Solutions  to 
Examination  Questions,  1892-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap. 
5 s.  net. 

Suddards  (F.).  See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).  See  I.P.L. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
is.  6 d. 
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Sympson(E.  M.),  M.A.,  M.D.  See  Ancient 

Cities. 

Syrett  (Netta).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc.,  by  R.’ F.  Davis,  M.A., 
Fcap.  Bvo.  2 s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 

8 vo.  2-f.  See  also  Classical  Translations. 
Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.  Demy  8 vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 
Tauler  (J.).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 
Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Demy  Bvo.  io s.  6d.net. 
Taylor  (F.  G.),  M.  A.  See  Commercial  Series. 
Taylor  (I.  A.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Taylor  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS  : Imagination  and  Studies 
in  Early  Church  History  and  Tradition. 
With  26  Illustrations.  Demy  Bvo.  7i.6d.net. 
Taylor  (T.  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Cr.  8 vo.  7 s.  6d. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  See  also 
Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).  See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Thackeray  (W.  M.).  See  Little  Library. 
Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Cr. 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  2 s.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6j. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2 Maps.  Third  Edition.  Dem y 8vo.  10s. 
6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See 

Oxford  Biographies. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 
Troutbeck  (G.  E.).  See  Little  Guides. 
Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrrell-Gill  (Frances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).  THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.  Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition. 
Demy  8 vo.  xos.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  See  Little  Library. 
Vaughan  (Herbert  M.),  B.A.  (Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKE  OF  YORK.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d.  net. 


THE  NAPLES  RIVERIA.  With  25  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell  (Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D..C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
j Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 
Wade  (G.  W.),  D.D.  OLDTESTAMENT 
HISTORY.  With  Maps.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Wagner  (Richard).  MUSIC  DRAMAS  : 
Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner’s  own 
explanations.  By  A.  L.  Cleather  and 
B.  Crump.  In  Four  Volumes.  Fcap  8 vo. 
2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Vol.  1. — The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 
Third  Edition. 

Vol.  11. — Parsifal,  Lohengrin,  and 
The  Holy  Grail. 

Vol.  iii. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Wall  (J.  C.).  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  8z >0. 
4r.  6 d.  net.  See  also  Antiquary’s  Books. 
Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).  See  School  Histories. 
Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Library,  and  Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon  (Hon.  William),  M.A. 

READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE,  based  on  the  Commentary,  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  and  otherauthorities. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  In  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition,  entirely  re-written.  Cr.Bvo.  15 s. 
net. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  : Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C.),  M.A.  EXAMINA- 
TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.Bvo. 
2 s.  See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 
Webb  (W.  T.).  See  Little  Blue  Books. 
Webber  (F.  C.).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Weir  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Wells  (Sidney  H.).  See  Textbooks  of 

Science. 

Wells(J.),  M.A.,FellowandTutor  ofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  3 s.  6d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Seventh 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  Bvo.  3-r.  6 d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wheldon(F,  W.).  A LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.  With  15  Illustrations, 

7 of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buckland.  Large 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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Whibley  (C).  See  W.  E.  Henley. 

Whibley  (L.)f  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR  ORGANISATION 

AND  CHARACTER.  Cr.  8 vo.  6 s. 

Whitaker  (G.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Wakde 
Fowler,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).  See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARD  I)E 
COLIGN  Y.  Illustrated.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6tl.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich. AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).  See  Lady  Dilke. 

Whitten  (W.).  See  John  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte(A.  G.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DEPROFUNDIS.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  5^.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA.  Demy  8 vo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

INTENTIONS.  DemyZvo.  12s.6d.net. 

SALOME,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  Demy 
8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

LADY  WINDERMERE’S  FAN.  Demy 
8 vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE. 
Demy  8 vo.  1 2 s.  6 d.  net. 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  ?iet. 

A HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES  and 
THE  HAPPY  PRINCE.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE’S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES.  Demy  8 vo. 
12 s.  6 d.  net. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
\to.  3.V.  6 d.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  G.).  See  Ancient  Cities. 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
10 s.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner’s  Books. 

Willson  (Beckles).  LORD  STRATH- 
CONA:  the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.  7 s.  6 d. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Wilmot=  Buxton  (E.  M.).  MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.  Cr.  Zvo.  Seventh  Ed.  3^.  6d. 

A Text-book  of  European  History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Zvo.  3-y.  6 d. 

See  also  Beginner’s  Books. 

WiIson(  Bishop.).  See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  : Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.  Pott  8 vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Cr.  Zvo.  is.  6 d. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE : An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr,  Zvo.  3$.  6d.  Key, 
Ss.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See  Anti- 
quary’s  Books,  Little  _ Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.B.  See  Churchman’s  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  Tzvo  Volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  DemyZvo.  25 s.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).  DAN  LENO.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS  BY.  Selected 
by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.  With  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Zvo. 
7 j.  6 d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  M.A. , Fellow  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).  See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C.).  TO-DAY.  Demy  i6mo. 
is.  6 d.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  6d. 

Wrong  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  T H E 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  See  M.  R.  Gloag. 

Wylde(A.  B.).  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a Map  and  a Portrait.  Demy  8 vo. 
15$.  net. 

A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wyndham (Rt.  Hon.  George).  M.P.  THE 
POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Demy  8 vo.  Buckram , gilt  top. 
i or.  6d. 

Wyon  (R.)  and  Prance  (G.).  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a Description  of  Montenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Selected  from  Modern  Writers. 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr.  8z >0. 
3 s.  6d. 

Young  (Filson).  THE  COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.  With  138  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 
A Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  : An  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Motor  Car.  Small  Demy  8 vo. 
5-y.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.Svo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; 
paper  boards,  1 s.  6d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.  8 vo.  is.  6d.  net. 


Ancient  Cities 


General  Editor,  B.  C.  A. 

Cr.  8vo. 

Chester.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H,  New. 

Shrewsbury.  By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterbury.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh.  By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

45.  6d.  net. 

Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympsor.,  M.A., 
M.D.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Dublin.  By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick.  Illustrated 
by  W.  C.  Green. 


The  Antiquary’s  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


Demy  8vo.  Js.  6 d.  net. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S  B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 
Archeology  and  False  Antiquities. 

By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  ByJ.C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


The  Royal  Forests  of  England.  By  J 
C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 

The  Manor  and  Manorial  Records. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Illustrated. 
English  Seals.  By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The  Domesday  Inquest.  By  Adolphus 
Ballard,  B. A.,  LL.B.  With  27  Illustrations. 
The  Brasses  of  England.  By  Herbert 
W.  Macklin,  M.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England.  By 
the  Right  Rev.  Abbott  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
The  Bells  of  England.  By  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven,  D.D. , F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with  a full  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Hamlet.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  | King  Lear.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  Edited  by  Edward  Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 
Dowden.  I The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 

[Continued. 
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Arden  Shakespeare — continued. 

Othello.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail- 
don. 

Cymbeline.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Edited  by 
H.  Cuningham. 

King  Henry  V.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

Timon  of  Athens.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth  Night.  Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited  by 
C.  Knox  Pooler. 

Troilus  and  Cressida.  Edited  by  K. 
Deighton. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by  R.  H. 
Case. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

The  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona.  R, 
Warwick  Bond. 

Pericles.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Edited  by  H. 
Cuningham. 

King  Richard  iii.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Thompson. 

King  John.  Edited  by  Ivor  B.  John. 


The  Beginner’s  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A, 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Second  Edition.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Svo.  is. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  ‘ Makers 
of  Europe.’  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 


8 vo.  Without  Answers,  is.  With  Answers. 
is.  3 d. 

Easy  Dictation  and  Spelling.  By  W. 
Williamson,  B.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8 vo.  is. 

An  Easy  Poetry  Book.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Author 
of  ‘ Dictation  Passages.’  Cr.  Svo.  is. 


Books  on  Business 

Cr.  Svo. 


Ports  and  Docks.  By  Douglas  Owen. 
Railways.  By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.  By  Chas.  Duguid. 
Second  Edition. 

The  Business  of  Insurance.  By  A.  J. 
Wilson. 

The  Electrical  Industry  : Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.  By  A.  G.  Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

The  Shipbuilding  Industry  : Its  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.  By  David 
Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

The  Money  Market.  By  F.  Straker. 

The  Business  Side  of  Agriculture.  By 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Law  in  Business.  By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.  By  Julian  L. 
Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
‘A.  Moil.’ 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.  Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.  By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.  illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  By 
J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Illustrated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

A series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 


Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F. 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

Evagrius.  Edited  by  L£on  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d.  net. 


The  History  of  Psellus.  Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.  Demy  Svo.  15 s.  net. 

Ecthesis  Chronica.  Edited  by  Professor 
Lambros.  Demy  Svo.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Chronicle  of  Morea.  Edited  by  John 
Schmitt.  Demy  Svo.  1 5s.net. 
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The  Churchman’s  Bible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Fcap.  8vo.  is . 6d.  net  each. 

A series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the.  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 


The  EnsTLE  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.  Second  Edition. 

Ecclesiastes.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Streane, 
D.D. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Philippians.  Edited  by  C.  R,  D. 
Biggs,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  by 
H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A. 


Isaiah.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  Tiuo 
Volumes.  With  Map.  is.  net  each. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Ephesians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 
M.A. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark. 
Edited  by  J.  C.  du  Buisson,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
net. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Philemon.  Edited  by  H.  J.  C.  Knight, 
M.A.  is.  net. 


The  Churchman’s  Library 

General  Editor  ,J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 


Crown  8vo.  3.5-.  6d.  each. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 

By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map. 

Some  New  Testament  Problems.  By 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.  6s. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A. , 
B. Sc.,  LL.B. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 


Evolution.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  NewScholar- 
ship.  ByJ.  W.  Peters,  D.D.  6s. 

The  Churchman’s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 
The  Church  of  Christ.  By  E.  T.  Green, 
M.A.  6s. 

Comparative  Theology.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Culloch.  6s. 


Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. , Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 

A series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 


jEschylus  — Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eu- 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LL.  D.  55. 

Cicero — De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 

P.  Moor,  M.A.  35.  6d. 

Cicero — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  il,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.  5 s. 
Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A. . 3 s.  6 d. 

Cicero— De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.  is.  6 d. 


Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  God  ley,  M.A.  is. 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood)  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.  35.  6 d. 

Sophocles — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B Townshend.  is.  6 d. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.  is.  6d 
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Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  [Velazquez.  By  A.  de  Beruete.  With  94 
With  1 1 2 Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the  Plates.  Wide  Royal  Zvo.  ioj.  6d.  net 
Text.  Wide  Royal  Zvo.  12 s.  6 d.  net.  \ 


Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8z to. 


Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  5*. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen’s  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from 
Elizabeth  to  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  ?s. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  H. 
de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

The  Economics  of  Commerce,  By  H.  de 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
is.  6 d. 

A German  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E. 
Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  2$. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  2 s. 

A Commercial  Geography  of  Foreign 
Nations.  By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.  2 s. 


A Primer  of  Business.  By  S.  Jackson, 
M.A.  Third  Edition,  is.  6 d. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  By  F.  G.  Taylor, 
M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  is.  6d. 

French  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition.  2 s. 

German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 
S.  E.  Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.  2 s.  6d. 

A French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E, 
Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  2 s. 

Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence. By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Secona 
Edition.  2 s. 

A Guide  to  Professions  and  Business. 
By  H.  Jones,  is.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 
Entry.  By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  2s. 

Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 
Second  Edition.  2s. 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library 

Wide  Royal  8vo.  25 s.  net. 


A sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art, 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and 
duly  treated.  The  first  volumes  are — 
Mezzotints.  By  Cyril  Davenport.  With  40 
Plates  in  Photogravure. 

Porcelain.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  19 
Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures.  By  Dudley  Heath.  With  9 
Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories.  By  A.  Maskell.  With  80  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

English  Furniture.  By  F.  S.  Robinson. 
With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 
Photogravure.  Second  Edition. 


written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 

colour.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 

European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4 Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths’  and  Silversmiths’  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. 

English  Coloured  Books.  By  Martin 
Hardie.  With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  Collotype. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 

Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth , 2 s.  ; leather , 2s.  6 cl.  net. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited  | The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Edited  by  C. 

by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  | Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter  A Book  of  Devotions.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Lock,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  | Stanbridge.  B.D.  Second  Edition. 
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The  Library  of  Devotion— continued. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.D. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Temple.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D. 

The  Psalms  of  David.  Edited  by  B.  W. 
Randolph,  D.D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.  By  Cardinal  Newman 
and  others.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching.  M.A. 

The  Inner  Way.  By  J.  Tauler.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Edited  by  C. 
S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

On  the  Love  of  God.  By  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 

A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D. 

The  Song  of  Songs.  Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 
M.A. 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.  Edited  by 
C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 

Grace  Abounding.  By  John  Bunyan.  Edited 
by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Privata.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 


Lyra  Sacra  : A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

A Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

Heavenly  Wisdom^  A Selection  from  the 
English  Mystics.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 
Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited byW.R. Inge, M.A. 
An  Introduction  to  The  Devout  Like. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A, 

Manchester  al  Mondo  : a Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse, 
Editor  of  ‘ A Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death.’ 
The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his 
Friars.  Done  into  English  by  W.  Hey- 
wood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell. 

The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  disentangles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Getting  of  Perfect  Contemplation 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  by  Dr.  Michael  de  Molinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Printed  in  the  year 
mdclxxxviii.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lyttelton. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 


Fcap  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d.  net  each  volume. 

A series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.  These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.  The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOURED  BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 

With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  8z >0.  2 s.  net. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 

With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
Handley  Cross.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  \Vith 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.  Second  Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 
Jorrocks’  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken.  Second  Edition. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 
contains  Aiken’s  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.  By 
R.  S.  Surtees.  With  7 Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
the  Picturesque.  By  William  Combe. 
With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 
of  Consolation.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 
Search  of  a Wife.  By  William  Combe. 
With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  : the 
Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax. 
By  the  Author  of  * The  Three  Tours.’  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 

The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’  Two  Volumes. 

This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 

The  Dance  of  Life  : A Poem.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘Doctor  Syntax.’  Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
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Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books —continued. 


Life  in  London  : or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  : or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  ‘ National  Sports’  by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
similar. 


PLAIN 

T he  Grave  : A Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  number 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

iEsop’s  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


The  Adventures  of  a Post  Captain.  By 
A Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  : or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne.  Esq.  With  15 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  : Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O’Dogherty. 
By  a Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire:  A Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 


BOOKS 

The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Compleat  Angler. _ By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  _ By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 


Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Fcap.  8 vo.  is. 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers.  By 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  C. 

G.  Botting,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition. 

Junior  English  Examination  Papers.  By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.  Third  Edition. 

Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By 
S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.  By  W.  S.  Beard. 

A Key  to  the  above.  2s-  net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 
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Junior  School-Books 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D. , and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


A Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Twelfth  Edition . 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.  Cr.  8 vo.  i s.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  Accordingto  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6 d. 

A Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is. 

A Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.  A. , 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  Cr.  8 vo.  is. 

A Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.  Cr.  8 vo.  is. 


Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2 Plates  and 
154  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
is.  6d. 

A Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
With  276  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  is. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4 Plates 
and  109  Diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  is. 

A Junior  French  Prose.  By  R.  R.  N. 

Baron,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  is. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Williamson,  B.A.  With  Three  Maps.  Cr. 
8 vo.  is. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Maps.  Cr.  8 vo. 


is. 

Leaders  of  Keligion 


Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  Portraits. 


Cr.  8 vo. 

Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 
M.A. 

Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.  A. 
Charles  Simeon.  By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Keble.  By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.  By  R.  L.  Ottley, 
D.D.  Second  Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.  By  E.  L. 
Cutts,  D.D. 


2 s.  net. 

William  Laud.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Third  Edition. 

JohnKnox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bishop  Ken.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  By  T.  Hodgkin, 
D.  C.  L.  Third  Edition. 

John  Donne.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.  By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.  By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A 
J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.  By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Little  Blue  Books 

Illustrated.  Demy  i6mo.  2 s.  6d. 


1.  The  Castaways  of  Meadowbank.  By 
Thomas  Cobb. 

1.  The  Beechnut  Book.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  The  Air  Gun.  By  T.  Hilbert. 

4.  A School  Year.  By  Netta  Syrett. 

5.  The  Peeles  at  the  Capital.  By  Roger 

Ashton. 


6.  The  Treasure  of  Princegate  Priory. 

By  T.  Cobb. 

7.  Mrs.  Barberry’s  General  Shop.  By 

Roger  Ashton. 

8.  A Book  of  Bad  Children.  By  W.  T. 

Webb. 

9.  The  Lost  Ball.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  16m o.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a frontispiece  in  photogravure. 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Third  Edition.  I Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Bookplates.  E.Almack.  | Leighton.  Alice  Corkran. 

Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second  Edition.  j Velasquez.  Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Romney.  George  Paston.  Gilbert. 
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Little  Books  on  Art — continued. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Turner.  Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durer.  Jessie  Allen. 

Hoppner.  H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Burne-Jones.  Fortunde  de  Lisle.  Second 
Edition. 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp 


Corot.  Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 
Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Millet.  Netta  Peacock. 

Illuminated  MSS.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewellery.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Claude.  Edward  Dillon. 

The  Arts  of  Japan.  Edward  Dillon. 
Enamels.  Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  l6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  A Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Romney.  A Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 

A Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 

Small  Pott  &vo,  cloth , 2 s.  6d.  net.;  leather , 3 s.  6 d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a small  series  of  books  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Little  Guides.  The  main  features  of  these  books  are  (1)  a handy  and 
charming  form,  (2)  artistic  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  others,  (3)  good  plans 
and  maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or 
district  treated. 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  By  A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.  Second  Edition. 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges.  By  J.  Wells, 
M.A.  Seventh  Edition. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.  By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 


The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
The  Malvern  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Shakespeare’s  Country.  By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition. 


Buckinghamshire.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.  By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.  By  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

Devon.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Dorset.  By  Frank  R.  Heath. 

Hampshire.  By  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 


Hertfordshire.  By  H.  W.  Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  By  G.  Clinch. 

Kent.  By  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  By  C.  P.  Crane. 

Middlesex.  By  John  B.  Firth. 
Northamptonshire.  By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Norfolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Oxfordshire.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Suffolk.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

Sussex.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  J.  E. 
Morris. 

The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  ByJ.  E. 
Morris. 


Brittany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  By  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome  By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
i Sicily.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Small  Pott  8 vo.  Each  Volume , cloth , is.  6d.  net ; leather , 2 s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.Y.  Lucas.  TwoVols. 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E.  V. 
Lucas. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 
BACON.  Edited  by  Edward  Wright 
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The  Little  Library — continued. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay. 
Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited 
by  E.  Denison  Ross. 

Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Edited 
by  F.  Hindes  Groome.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE.  Edited  by  John 
Sampson. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W. 
Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN:  with  George 
Canning’s  additional  Poems.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Sanders. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE.  Edited  by  A.  C. 
Deane. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Edited  by  Anne 
Matheson.  Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 
Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 
Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Volumes. 

Ferrier  (Susan).  MARRIAGE.  Edited 
by  A.  Goodrich  - Freer  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh.  Two  Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volu?nes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Second  Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER.  Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


Keats  (John).  POEMS.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  L.  Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 
Masefield. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition. 
Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

Locker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS  Edited 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  A reprint  of  the 
First  Edition. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW.  Edited  by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 

Marvell  (Andrew).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL.  Edited  by  E. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS 
OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir(D.  M.).  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  Henderson. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).  THE  MAXIMS  OF 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD.  Translated 
by  Dean  Stanhope.  Edited  by  G.  H. 
Powell. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M. A. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON.  Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A. 

IN  ME  MORI  AM.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W.  M.).  VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.  Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes. 

ESMOND.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  EditedbyS.  Gwynn. 
Vaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton  (Izaak).  THE  COMPLEAT 
ANGLER.  Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).  A LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.  Ninth  Edition. 

Also  on  Japanese  Paper.  Leather.  5 s. 
net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowell 
C.  Smith. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 
Sampson. 
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The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

Pott  i6mo.  In  40  Volumes.  Leather,  price  Ij.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  ioj.  net. 


Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 


Euphranor  : A Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
32tno.  Leather , 2 s.  net. 

Polonius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. . By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.  Demy  3: zmo . Leather,  2 s.  net. 

The  RubAiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  1st  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Edition.  Leather,  is.  net. 


The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.  Medium  32M10.  Leather , 2 s.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather.  2s.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.  Leather,  2 s.  net. 


Oxford  Biographies 


Fcap.  8vo.  Each  volume , clothe  2 s.  6 d.  net ; leather , 3*.  6 d.  net. 


Dante  Alighieri.  By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 
D.Litt.  With  12  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition. 

Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howard.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Tennyson.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter  Raleigh.  By  I.  A.  Taylor.  With 
12  Illustrations. 

Erasmus.  _ By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

The  Young  Pretender.  By  C.  S.  Terry. 
With  12  Illustrations. 


Robert  Burns.  By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
With  12  Illustrations. 

Chatham.  By  A.  S.  M'Dowall.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By  Anna  M.  Stod- 
dart.  With  16  Illustrations. 

Canning.  _ By  W.  Alison  Phillips.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield.  By  Walter  Sichel.  With  12 
Illustrations. 

Goethe.  By  H.  G.  Atkins.  With  12  Illus- 
trations. 

Fenelon.  By  Viscount  St  Cyres.  With 
X2  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 j.  6d. 


French  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Fourteenth  Edition. 

A Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s.  net. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

Key  (Sixth  Edition ) issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.  Ninth  Edition. 

Key  ( Third  Edition ) issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

German  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  J. 
Morich.  Sixth  Edition. 


Key  ( Third  Edition ) issued  as  above 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 
Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

Key  ( Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
7s.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  History. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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School  Histories 

Illustrated.  Crown  8 vo.  is.  6d. 


A School  History  of  Warwickshire.  By 
B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

A School  History  of  Somerset.  By 
Walter  Raymond. 

A School  History  of  Lancashire,  by 
W.  E.  Rhodes. 


A School  History  of  Surreu.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A. 

A School  History  of  Middlesex.  By  V. 
G.  Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


Textbooks  of  Science 

Edited  by  G.  F.  G00DCH1LD,  M.  A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 


Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 
Practical  Physics.  By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc., 
M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

Practical  Chemistry.  Part  1.  By  W. 
French,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  Fourth  Edition, 
xs.  6 d.  Part  ii.  By  W.  French,  M.A.,  and 
T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A.  Cr.  8 vo.  xs.  6d. 
Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
By  C.  T.  Millis,  M.I.M.E.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3-f-  6«’ 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  C.  E.  Jackson, 
B.A.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Plant  Life,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 
By  Horace  F.  Jones,  F.C.S.  With  320 
Diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F. 

Oldham,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo. 

An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Illustrated.  Cr.8vo. 
Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers. 
Physics  Section.  By  W.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.C.S.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Chemistry 
Section.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.  With  2 Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 


Methuen’s  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 


One  Shilling  each. 


L’Histoire  d’une  Tulipe.  Adapted  byT.  R. 
N. Crofts,  M.A. 

Abdallah.  Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 


La  Chanson  de  Roland.  Adapted  by  H. 
Rieu,  M.A. 

Memoires  de  Cadichon.  Adapted  by  J.  F. 
Rhoades. 


Methuen’s  Standard  Library 

In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

The  Standard  Library  is  a new  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  finest  works  of  English  literature.  All  the  great  masters  will  be 
represented,  either  in  complete  works  or  in  selections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  so  that  the 
series  may  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  The  Standard  Library  are  four  : — 1.  Soundness  of  Text.  2.  Cheapness. 
3.  Clearness  of  Type.  .4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Each  volume  con- 
tains from  100  to  250  pages,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown.  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net,  or  in 
cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes 
or  as  Treble  Volumes. 

The  following  books  are  ready  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  with  a t,  which  denotes 
that  the  book  is  nearly  ready : — 


The  Meditations,  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  translation  is  by  R.  Graves. 

The  Novels  of  Jane  Austen.  In  5 volumes. 

Vol.  1. — Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Essays  and  Counsels  and  The  New 
Atlantis.  By  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio  Medici  and  Urn  Burial.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  text  has  been 
collated  by  A.  R.  Waller. 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Edmund  Burke. 

The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 
Double  Volume. 

The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  In  2 
volumes.. 

Vol.  1. — Miscellaneous  Poems. 
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fVol.  11. — The  Rowley  Poems. 
tTHE  New  Life  and  Sonnets.  By  Dante. 

Translated  into  English  by  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
Tom  Jones.  By  Henry  Fielding.  Treble  Vol. 
Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7 double  volumes. 

The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  Litt. D.,but  the  Appendices  of 
the  more  expensive  edition  are  not  given. 
|The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The  Poems  andPlays  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Works  of  Ben  Jonson. 

Vol.  1. — The  Case  is  Altered.  Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.  Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 

Vol.  11.— Cynthia’s  Revels;  The  Poetaster. 
The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated  by  E.  de 
Selincourt. 

On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The  translation  is  by  C.  Bigg,  DD., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  By  William  Law. 

The  Poems  of  John  Milton.  In  2 volumes 
Vol.  1. — Paradise  Lost. 

The  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton. 

Vol.  1. — Eikonoklastes  and  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates. 

Select  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Vol.  1. — Utopia  and  Poems. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  by 


Sydenham  and  Taylor.  Double  Volume. 
The  translation  has  been  revised  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Hey  wood. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.  In 
10  volumes. 

Vol.  1. — The  Tempest;  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  ; The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 
Measure  for  Measure ; The  Comedy  ot 
Errors. 

Vol.  1 1. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing ; Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost;  A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream ; The  Merchant  of  Venice ; As  You 
Like  It. 

Vol.  iii. — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ; The 
Winter’s  Tale. 

Vol.  iv. — The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John; 
The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. ; The 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 

Vol.  v. — The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ; The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi. ; The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 

Vol.  vi. — The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 
vi.;  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  in. ; 
The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 
Henry  vm. 

The  Poems  of.Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  In  4 
volumes. 

Vol.  1. — Alastor  ; The  Daemon  of  the  World ; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 

The  Text  has  been  revised  by  C.  D.  Locock. 
The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  Robert  Southey. 
The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.  A.,  B.Sc.,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Fully  Illustrated. 


How  to  Make  a Dress.  By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  is.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.  By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  Clare  Hill.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
2 s. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tile Design.  By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 
8 vo.  7 J.  6d. 

Builders’  Quantities.  By  H.  C.  Grubb. 
Cr.  8 vo.  4 s.  6d. 

R£pouss£  Metal  Work.  By  A.  C.  Horth. 
Cr.  8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


Electric  Light  and  Power:  An  Intro- 

duction to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond. ). 
Second  Master  and  Instructor  of  Physics 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Leicester 
Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James, 
A.R.  C.  S.,  A.I.E.E.,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  Manchester 
Municipal  Technical  School.  Cr.  8m  4J.  6 d. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 
C.  C.  Allen,  Lecturer  on  Engineering, 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Coventry. 
With  many  Diagrams.  Cr.  8 vo.  2 s. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 

Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
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of  the  questions  dealt  with ; in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one 
Volume.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6 d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  12 s.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  .D.D  Demy 
8z to.  jos.  6 d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  8z >0.  10s.  6d. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
ByJ.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.  Demy  8vo. 
10 s.  6d. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 

Dean  Ireland’s  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author’s 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinate^, with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ; but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition  Demy  8 vo.  10 s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  8 vo.  Third 
Edition.  10s.  6 d. 


The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.  D.  Demy  8 vo.  6s. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  H.  A.  Red- 
path,  M.A.,  D. Litt.  Demy  8 vo.  10s.  6 d. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Adderley  (Hon.  and  Rev.  James),  Author 
of  f Stephen  Remarx.’  BEHOLD  THE 
DAYS  COME.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 
Albanesl  (E.  Maria).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
• 8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6$. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

LOVE  AND  LOUISA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

PETER,  A PARASITE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Anstey  (F.).  Author  of  ‘Vice  Versa.’  A 
BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.  Illustrated 
by  Bernard  Partridge.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8z w.  3 s.  6 d. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.8vo.6s. 
TEMPTATION.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 


DONNA  DIANA.  A New  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  A New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

URITH.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 

Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Third 

Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Fiction 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8z >o.  6$. 
MISS  QUILLET.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

LITTLE  TU’PENNY.  A New  Edition.  6d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Barnett  (Edith  A.).  A WILDERNESS 
WINNER.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Barr  (James).  LAUGHING  THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 
THE  STRONG  ARM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Third  Edition. 

THE  LADY  ELECTRA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels  and  S.  Crane. 
Begbie  (Harold).  THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Belloc  (Hilaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  With  36  Illustrations  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.)  DODO.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CAPSINA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Benson  (Margaret).  SUBJECT  TO 
VANITY.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

Bretherton  (Ralph).  THE  MILL.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  THE  FATE 
OF  VALSEC.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BRANDED  NAME.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  ‘The  Lake  of 
Wine.'  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
FESSIONS OF  DIANA  PLEASE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A TAY  OF  ITALY.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A ROGUE’S  TRAGEDY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Charlton  (Randall).  MAVE.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  GREAT  EMERALD.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Twenty-Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 
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VENDETTA.  Twenty-Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THELMA.  Thirty- Fi *th  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 

ARDATH  : THE  STORY  OF  A DEAD 
SELF.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD.  Fifteenth  Ed.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
BARABBAS:  A DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD’S  TRAGEDY.  Forty-second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-first 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTIAN.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A STUDY  IN 
SUPREMACY.  150th  Thousand.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN  : A SIMPLE  LOVE 
STORY.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-sixth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BOY:  a Sketch.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
CAMEOS  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
JANE.  A New  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell  (Constance).  THE  VIRGIN 
AND  THE  SCALES.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Crane  (Stephen)  and  Barr  (Robert). 

THE  O’RUDDY.  CrSvo.  6s. 

Crockett  (S.  R.),  Author  of ‘The  Raiders,’ 
etc.  LOCH  INVAR.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS*  WONDER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ANGEL.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

A STATE  SECRET.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

Crosbie  (Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Dawson  (A.  J).  DANIEL  WHYTE. 
Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

Deane  (Mary).  THE  OTHER  PAWN. 

Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan),  Author  of  ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes,’  ‘The  White  Company,’  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes).  THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s.  See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
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Findlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o..  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  With  8 Illus- 
trations.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Fitzpatrick  (K.)  THE  WEANS  AT 
ROWALLAN.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Fitzstephen  (Gerald).  MORE  KIN 
THAN  KIND.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  STEPPING  WEST- 
WARD. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of' The  Stolen 
Emperor.’  THE  SLAKING  OF  THE 
SWORD.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  6,y. 
Fulier-Maitland  (Ella),  Author  of  ‘ The 
Day  Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre.  ’ BLAN CHE 
ESMEAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Gates  (Eleanor),  Author  of ‘The  Biography 
of  a Prairie  Girl.’  THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  ‘ Lady  Baby.’ 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MADE  OF  MONEY  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  IMPROBABLE  IDYL.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Gissing  (George),  Author  of  ‘Demos,’  ‘In 
the  Year  of  Jubilee,’  etc.  THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.  Second  Ed.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Gleig  (Charles).  BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6 d. 

Hamilton  (M.),  Author  of  ‘Cut  Laurels.’ 
THE  FIRST  CLAIM.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Harrod  (F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

Herbertson  (Agnes  G.).  PATIENCE 
DEAN.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Hichens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

FELIX.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Fifteenth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s.  I 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Hobbes  (John  Oliver),  Author  of  ‘ Robert 
Orange.'  THE  SERIOUS  WOOING. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Fifth  Ed.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8m  6s. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Hope  (Graham),  Author  of  ‘ A Cardinal  and 
his  Conscience,’  etc.,  etc.  THE  LADY 
OF  LYTE.  Second  Edition.  O.  8 vo.  6s. 
Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
Housman  (Clemence).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  AGLO VALE  DEGALIS.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  ‘Captain 
Kettle.’  MR.  HORROCKS,  PURSER. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 

Twenty-Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8j w.  3 s.  6 d. 
SEA  URCHINS.  Twelfth  Edition..  Cr 
8 vo.  3J.  6d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  AMBASSADORS.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOWL.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6$. 

Keays  (H.  A.  Mitchell).  HE  THAT 

EATETH  BREAD  WITH  ME.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Kester  (Vaughan).  THE  FORTUNES 
OF  THE  LANDRAYS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  WITH  ESSEX 
IN  IRELAND.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Le  Queux  (W.).  THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 
WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 


Fiction 
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THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8m  fs. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.).  ORRAIN.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

London  (Jack),  Author  of  4 The  Call  of  the 
Wild,’  ‘The  Sea  Wolf,’  etc.  WHITE 
FANG.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Lucas (E.  V.).  LISTENER’S  LURE:  An 
Oblique  Narration.  Crown  8 vo.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  42 nd  Thousand.  Cr.  8 vo. 
3 s.  6d. 

M'Carthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of 1 If  I were 
King.’  THE  LADY  OF  LOYALTY 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  DRYAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Macdonald  (Ronald).  THE  SEA  MAID. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8z >o.  6s. 

A HUMAN  TRINITY.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  COLONEL  ENDERBY’S 
WIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

A COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION  New 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6j. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA’S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A LOST  ESTATE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6$. 

THE  PARISH  NURSE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

GRAN’MA’S  JANE.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A WINTER’S  TALE.  A New  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ONE  ANOTHER’S  BURDENS.  A New 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.  Third  Ed.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s.  See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6r. 

Marriott  (Charles),  Author  of  4 The 
Column.’  GENEVRA.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  PUTNEY.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


A DUEL.  Cr  8 vo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  LOVE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.),  Author  of  ‘The  Four 
Feathers,’  etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  * Cornin’  thro* 
the  Rye.’  HONEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.  Cr.  8 vo. 
6s. 

THE  FERRYMAN.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

TALLY-HO!  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  ‘The  Ragged 
Messenger.’  VIVIEN.  Eighth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY.  A 
New  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  DRIFT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

RESURGAM.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

VICTORY.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Melton  (R.).  CAESAR’S  WIFE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Meredith  (Ellis).  HEART  OF  MY 
HEART.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Miller  (Esther).  LIVING  LIES.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

‘Miss  Molly’  (The  Author  of).  THE 
GREAT  RECONCILER.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  3 s.  6d. 

IN  THE  WHIRL  OF  THE  RISING. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  RED  DERELICT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Montresor  (F.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges.’  THE  ALIEN. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

CUNNING  MURRELL.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi - 
tion.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  8 vo.  os. 

Nesbit  (E.).  (Mrs.  E.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Auvhor  of  ‘Major  Jim.’ 
HARRY  AND  URSULA.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOP.,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
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Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Oxenham  (John),  Author  of  ‘ Barbe  of 
Grand  Bayou.’  A WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  With  a Frontispiece 
in  photogravure  by  Harold  Copping. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  With  a Frontispiece 
by  Harold  Copping.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Pain  (Barry).  LINDLEY  KAYS.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Napoleon.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘Pretty  Pierre.’ 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8z>o.  6s. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8m  3s.  6d. 

Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6-f. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  With  Ulustra- 
tions  by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6j. 

Phiiipotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS- 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8z >0.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  With  a Frontis- 
piece. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 

8 vo.  6s. 

THE  POACHER’S  WIFE.  Second  Edition.  \ 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  I 
6s. 

BRENDLE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s.  I 


1 Q,'  Author  of  ‘Dead  Man’s  Rock.'  THE 
WHITE  WOLF.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

MERRY  GARDEN  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Rawson  (Maud  Stepney),  Author  of  ‘A 
Lady  of  the  Regency.'  ‘The  Labourer’s 
Comedy,’  etc.  THE  ENCHANTED 
GARDEN.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  WOOING  OF 
SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).  LOST  PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

ERB.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  3 s.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A New  Edition. 

\ Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

! MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.  Cr.  Svo. 
35.  6 d. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  Svo.  3 s.6d. 
Russell  (W.  Clark).  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HIS  ISLAND  PRINCESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  6 vo.  6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).  BARBARA’S 
MONEY.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 
Cr.  Svo.  6j. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Shannon.  (W.F.)  THE  MESS  DECK. 
Cr.  Svo.  3s.  &d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Shelley(Bertha).  ENDERBY.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Author  of  ‘ Cyn- 
thia’s Way.'  THE  KINSMAN.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Second  Ed. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Sonnichsen  (Albert).  DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Sunbury  (George).  THE  HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6 d. 
Thompson  (Vance).  SPINNERS  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Urquhart  (M.),  A TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE. Second  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Waineman  (Paul).  THE  SONG  OF  THE 
FOREST.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A HEROINE  FROM  FINLAND.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Waltz  (E.  C.).  THE  ANCIENT  LAND- 
MARK : A Kentucky  Romance.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 
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Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALARUMS 
AND  EXCURSIONS.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
CAPTAIN  FORTUNE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  With  8 Ulus- 
trations  by  Frank  Craig.  Third  Edition. 

THE  HIGH 'TOBY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

A MIDSUMMER  DAY’S  DREAM. 
Second  Edition.  Cr  8z >o.  6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Wells  (H.  G.).  THE  SEA  LADY.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

Weyraan  (Stanley),  Author  of ‘A  Gentleman 
of  France.’  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Twentieth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

White  (Stewart  E.),  Author  of  ‘ The  Blazed 
Trail.’  CONJUROR’S  HOUSE.  A 
Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

White  (Percy).  THE  SYSTEM.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PATIENT  MAN.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Williams  (Margery).  THE  BAR.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  ‘The 
Barnstormers.’  THE  ADVENTURE 
OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

PAPA.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  : Being  the 
Romance  of  a Motor  Car.  Illustrated. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr. 
8 vo.  6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Third  Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf),  Author  of  ‘ Uriah  the 
Hittile.*  THE  PATHWAY  OF  THE 
PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8 vo.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels 

Cr.  8 vo.  Cloth , is.  net. 


Author  of  ‘Miss  Molly.’  THE  GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfour  (Andrew).  VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE. 

TO  ARMS. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  MRS.  CURGENVEN 
OF  CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 

Barlow  (Jane),  Author  of  ‘Irish  Idylls.’ 
FROM  THE  EAST  UNTO  THE 
WEST 

A CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 

Barr  (Robert).  THE  VICTORS. 

Bartram  (George).  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  ‘Dodo.’  THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles  (G.  Stewart).  A STRETCH  OFF 
THE  LAND. 

Brooke  (Emma).  THE  POET’S  CHILD. 

Bullock  (Shan  F.).  THE  BARRYS. 

THE  CHARMER. 

THE  SQUIREEN. 

THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).  ACROSS  THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

THE  CLASH  OF  ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

FORTUNE’S  MY  FOE. 

A BRANDED  NAME. 


Capes  (Bernard).  AT  A WINTER’S 
FIRE. 

Chesney  (Weatherby).  THE  BAPTIST 
RING. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 

THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 

JOHN  TOPP. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  A FLASH  OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb,  Thomas.  A CHANGE  OF  FACE. 

Collingwood  (Harry).  THE  DOCTOR 
OF  THE  ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford  (L.  Cope).  SONS  OF  ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cotterell  (Constance).  THE  VIRGIN 
AND  THE  SCALES. 

Crane  (Stephen).  WOUNDS  IN  THE 
RAIN. 

Denny  (C.  E.).  THE  ROMANCE  OF 
UPFOLD  MANOR. 

Dickson  (Harris).  THE  BLACK  WOLF’S 
BREED. 

Dickinson  (Evelyn).  THE  SIN  OF 
ANGELS. 

*Duncan  (Sara  J.).  THE  POOL  IN  THE 
DESERT. 

A VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION  Illus- 
trated. 

Embree  (C.  F.).  A HEART  OF  FLAM  E. 
Illustrsted. 

Fenn  (G.  Manville).  AN  ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE  KNOT. 
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Flndlater  (Jane  H.).  A DAUGHTER  OF 
STRIFE. 

Findlater  (Mary).  OVER  THE  HILLS. 

Fitzstephen  (G.).  MORE  KIN  THAN 
KIND. 

Fletcher  (J.  S.).  DAVID  MARCH. 

LUCAN  THE  DREAMER. 

Forrest  (R.  E.).  THE  SWORD  OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis  (M.  E.).  MISS  ERIN. 

Gallon  (Tom).  RICKERBY’S  FOLLY. 

Gerard  (Dorothea).  THINGS  THAT 
HAVE  HAPPENED. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME. 

Gilchrist(R.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKE 

Glanville  (Ernest).  THE  DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

THE  INCA’S  TREASURE. 

Gordon  (Julien).  MRS.  CLYDE. 

WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 

Goss  (C.  F.).  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
DAVID  CORSON. 

Gray  (E.  M ‘Queen).  MY  STEWARD- 
SHIP. 

Hales  (A.  G.).  JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 

Hamilton  (Lord  Ernest).  MARY  HAMIL- 
TON. 

Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).  A PRINCESS 
OF  THE  HILLS.  Illustrated. 

Hooper  (I.).  THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 

Hough  (Emerson).  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

‘Iota’  (Mrs.  Caffyn).  ANNE  MAULE- 
VERER. 

Jepson  (Edgar).  THE  KEEPERS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE. 

Keary  (C.  F.).  THE  JOURNALIST. 

Kelly  (Florence  Finch).  WITH  HOOPS 
OF  STEEL. 

Langbridge  (V.)  and  Bourne  (C.  H.). 

THE  VALLEY  OF  INHERITANCE. 

Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).  MAELCHO. 

Linden  (Annie).  A WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lorimer  (Norma).  JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 

Lush  (Charles  K.).  THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonell  (Anne).  THE  STORY  OF 
TERESA. 

Macgrath  (Harold).  THE  PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Mackie  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 
IN  THE  DESERT. 

Marsh  (Richard).  THE  SEEN  AND 
THE  UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 

Mayall  (J.  W.).  THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 
SYREN. 

Meade  (L.  T.).  RESURGAM. 

Monkhouse  (Allan).  LOVE  IN  A LIFE. 

Moore  (Arthur!.  THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Nesbit,  E.  (Mrs.  Bland).  THE  LITER- 
ARY SENSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).  AN  OCTAVE. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).  THE  LADY’S  WALK. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE. 

THE  TWO  MARY’S. 

Pendered  (M.  L.).  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

Penny  (Mrs.  Frank).  A MIXED  MAR- 
AGE. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  THE  STRIKING 

HOURS. 

FANCY  FREE. 

Pryce  (Richard).  TIME  AND  THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall  (John).  AUNT  BETHIA’S 
BUTTON 

Raymond  (Walter).  FORTUNE’S  DAR- 
LING. 

Rayner  (Olive  Pratt).  ROSALBA. 

Rhys  (Grace).  THE  DIVERTED  VIL- 
LAGE. 

Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton  (M.  H.).  A GALLANT  QUAKER. 

Russell,  (W.  Clark).  ABANDONED. 

Saunders  (Marshall).  ROSE  A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).  ACCUSED  AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S  MONEY. 

THE  ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT  LADY. 

THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 

UNDER  SUSPICION. 

THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL. 

Shannon  (W.  F.).  JIM  TWELVES. 

Stephens  (R.  N.).  AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 
KING. 

Strain  (E.  H.).  ELMSLIE’S  DRAG  NET. 

Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 

Stuart  (Esmfe).  CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 

Sutherland  (Duchess  of).  ONE  HOUR 
AND  THE  NEXT. 

Swan  (Annie).  LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 

Swift  (Benjamin).  SORDON. 

SIREN  CITY. 

Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).  THE  ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thompson  (Vance).  SPINNERS  OF 
LIFE. 

Trafford-Taunton  (Mrs.E.W.).  SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward  (Allen).  ATHELSTANE  FORD. 

Waineman  (Paul).  A HEROINE  FROM 
FINLAND. 

BY  A FINNISH  LAKE. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 

‘Zack.’  TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  %s.  6d. 

The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.  By  Mrs. 

Syd  Belton  : Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

W.  K.  Clifford.  Second  Edition. 

to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  By  Edith  E. 

The  Red  Grange.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Cuthell. 

A Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet.  By  Harry 

Second  Edition. 

Collingwood. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  is.  6d. 

Little  Peter.  By  Lucas  Malet.  Second 

The  Honourable  Miss.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Edition. 

Second  Edition. 

Master  Rockafellar’s  Voyage.  Bv  W. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Clark  Russell.  Third  Edition. 

Mann. 

The  Secret  of  Madame  de  Monluc.  By 

When  Arnold  comes  Home.  By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

the  Author  of  “ Mdlle.  Mori." 

Mann. 

The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 

Price  6d.  Double  Volumes . is. 
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